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FOREWORD 


Shortly  after  the  inception  of  Northeast  Tey.as  Coircnunity  College, 
a  severe  economic  depression  engulfed  Northeast  Texas. 
Unemployment  climbed  to  more  than  50  percent  in  one  county  within 
the  college  taxing  district.    Many  Northeast  Texan?;  experienced 
for  the  first  time  hunger  and  the  inability  to  pay  their  bills. 

With  this  economic  climate,  college  officials  reprioritized  a 
number  of  college  objectives.    Providing  leadership  for  and 
assistance  with  the  development  of  economic  options  became  a  very 
important  new  short-  and  long-range  college  objective. 

Under  the  strong  leadership  of  Dr.  Jack  Foreman  of  NTCC,  the 
college  launched  an  aggressive  assault  upon  the  sluggish  area 
economy.    The  emergence  of  the  BID  Center  is  an  example  of  one  of 
several  programs  which  were  simultaneously  developed  to  combat 
the  economic  depression,    it  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
observe  the  precision-planned  evolution  of  the  very  successful 
BID  Center. 

The  BID  Center  has  been  successful  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  program  has  been  "master-planned"  with  carefully 
plotted  goals,  objectives,  and  timelines. 

2.  The  high  quality  of  personnel  which  make  or  break  all 
programs  has  made  this  program  successful. 

3.  Area  economic  conditions  have  encouraged  businesses  to 
be  receptive  to  the  BID  Center. 

I  congratulate  the  BID  Center  upon  its  success  to  date  and  remind 
each  person  who  has  helped  with  this  project  that  "the  NTCC  team 
is  no  better  than  our  last  ball  game,"  which  simply  means  to  keep 
up  the  good  work.    I  hope  that  this  report  will  assist  other 
colleges  across  Texas,  as  they  endeavor  to  serve  better  the  needs 
of  their  districts. 


^  President 
Northeast  Texas  Communtiy  College 
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INTRODUCTION 


i.  INTRODUCTION 


The  traditional  view  of  the  role  of  the  conununity  and  junior 
colleges  in  economic  development  activities  has  been  as  a 
provider  of  training  and  education  to  meet  the  needs  of  business 
and  industry  in  the  college's  service  area.    However,  the 
economic  challenges  of  the  1980s  and  beyond  are  moving  many 
colleges  to  define  a  broader  role  for  themselves  which 
encompasses  job  creation  as  the  bottom  line  objective.    The  time 
is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  community  or  junior  college  which 
only  trains  workers  for  existing  jobs  is  considered  to  be 
performing  only  half  of  its  duty  to  the  citizenry  it  serves. 

This  Model  Plan  for  Economic  Development  is  a  review  of 
innovative  programs  providing  assistance  to  business  and  industry 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.    It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
blueprint  for  other  college  s  in  Texas  to  follow  in  setting  up 
their  own  "One  Stop  Shopping"  approach  to  business  assistance 
services.    The  design  and  success  of  programs  in  Texas  and  in 
other  states,  as  well  as  at  the  Business  and  Industrial 
Development  (BID)  Center  at  Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
(NTCC),  is  examined  in  detail. 

The  role  in  economic  development  of  the  key  players  outside  the 
academic  institution  is  reviewed.    Success  or  failxire  of  the 
best-designed,  college-sponsored  program  may  well  depend  on  the 
cooperative  linkages  forged  with  and  between  these  players. 

This  report  also  serves  as  a  planning  document  for  NTCC.    It  sets 
forth  the  priorities  for  expansion  of  the  business  assistance 
programs  offered  by  the  BID  Center  over  the  next  several  years. 

A  synopses  of  relevant  research  articles  is  also  included.  These 
abstracts  were  prepared  to  facilitate  the  building  of  a  common 
body  of  knowledge  among  the  authors  of  this  report,  without  the 
necessity  of  each  committee  having  to  read  the  three-foot  stack 
of  articles  represented  in  the  bibliography.    The  reader  may 
utilize  the  synopses  along  with  the  bibliographic  references  to 
delve  deeper  into  snecialized  subject  areas. 

Readers  are  advised  that  the  perspective  of  the  authors  is  that 
of  economic  development  in  a  primarily  rural  area.    The  NTCC 
service  area  includes  some  of  the  highest  unemploi-ment  rates  in 
the  Ecdte.    Workers  displaced  by  a  virtual  shutdown  of  Lone  Star 
Steel  Company  require  both  new  employment  opportunities  and 
retraining.    Thus,  many  of  the  problems  encountered  and  solutions 
recommended  may  not  be  appropriate  for  more  urban,  industrialized 
parts  of  Texas. 

This  economic  development  model  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
definitive  source  book  for  economic  development  activities  in 
rural  cities  and  counties.    Rather,  it  simplv  attempts  to  provide 
a  sound  foundation  for  various  approaches  to' local  economic 
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development  activities  and  efforts.    The  model  may  prevent  some 
m'^^^,  f:®"™^^^^^®®  reinventing  the  economic  development 

"wheel"  by  serving  as  a  modest  beginning  from  which  local 
development  officials  can  expand  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

Although  many  rural  leaders  and  elected  officials  have  expressed 
a  desire  for  a  "how-to"  book  on  economic  development,  the  very 
nature  of  development  activity  does  not  culminate  in  a  single  set 
of  correct  procedures.    To  be  effective,  the  economic  development 
process  must  be  specifically  tailored  to  a  community's  particular 
requirements,  and  it  must  realistically  utilize  available 
resources. 

Those  requirements  and  resources  can  only  be  established  by 
individual  community  members  who  understand  local  needs  and  local 
conditions.    Simply  put,  effective  economic  development  is 
largely  a  matter  of  a  community  making  wise  choices  from  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities.    The  authors  hope  to  have  contributed  to 
this  process. 
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11.  DEFINITION  OF  BUSINESS 
SERVICE/SUPPORT  COMPONENTS  IN  AN 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT 


II  A.     PROCUREMENT  OUTREACH  CENTER 


Procurement  Outreach  Centers  (POC)  are  known  by  several 
different  names  (i.e. ^  Contract  Assistance  Center,  Bid 
Center),  but  each  shares  the  common  definition  of  being  a 
publicly  funded  activity  organized  to  generate  local 
employment  by  assisting  bv    lesses  in  obtaining 
government  contracts. 

The  djjnensi.ons  of  this  market  are  incredible,    in  calendar 
year  1984  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  reported  the 
federal  government  alone  spent  $633  billion  acquiring  goods 
and  services.    This  represented  17.3  percent  of  the 
nation's  entire  grosw  national  product  for  that  year.  Most 
POCs  also  assist  in  distributing  information  regarding 
state  and  local  government  contracts,  an  additional  $503 
billion  annual  market. 

By  the  mandate  of  Public  Law,  most  of  this  money  must  be 
spent  through  a  competitive  public  bidding  process.  This 
fact  provides  an  opportunity  for  even  the  smallest  business 
capable  in  a  given  product  or  service  area  to  compete 
against  Fortune  500  con^anies  on  equal  footing.    Much  of 
the  competitive  advantage  of  the  corporate  giant  is 
neutralized  by  the  low-cost  resources  available  to  small 
businesses  through  their  local  POC 

There  are  25  POCs  currently  in  operation  i  .  Texas  (see 
Appendix  M) .    Most  are  dependent  upon  funding  provided  by 
their  local  Private  Industry  Council's  utilizing  federal 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act  monies.    A  provision  of  the 
1982  legislation  allows  the  funding  of  employment- 
generating  activities.    This  serves  to  focus  the  POC  on  job 
creation  and  retention  as  the  bottom  line  measure  of 
success  for  the  program. 

The  Texas  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils  (TAPIC) 
has  published  a  re^  ort  entitled  A  Community  Prescription 
for  Business  Retention  (1988),  on  procurement  centers  in 
Texas.    This  document  is  the  definitive  work  on  the  status 
of  the  POC  initiative  in  this  state.    Respondents  to  the 
TAPIC  survey  reported  serving  a  total  of  3,062  clients  who 
have,  since  1984,  obtained  712  contracts  totaling  $109.5 
million  in  value.    Using  an  economic  multiplier  of  5  to 
assess  the  total  economic  impact  of  these  efforts, 
proponents  of  POCs  laid  claim  to  a  $1/2  billion  economic 
impact  in  four  years. 

The  typical  POC  expends  most  of  its  resources  in  the 
identification  of  government  contract  opportunities.  The 
principal  source  of  this  information  for  contracts  over 
$25,000  is  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.    Each  center  reads 
each  issue  of  this  document  either  manually  or  by  using  an 


automated  procedure  to  alert  its  clients  of  government 
purchases  of  the  client's  product  or  service  in  an 
appropriate  geographic  area^ 

Should  the  client  decide  to  pursue  this  contract  lead,  the 
POC's  role  is  to  provide  reference  materials  such  as 
Military  Specifications/Military  Standards  and  to  assist  in 
understanding  the  paperwork  generated  in  pursuit  of  the 
contract.    Packaging  requirements,  bondxng,  bar  codes, 
quality  control,  and  invoicing  a^e  other  areas  frequently 
addressed  by  the  POC  staff. 

All  POC's  responding  to  the  TAPIC  survey  also  assist  in  the 
identification  of  government  facilities  that  regularly 
purchase  smaller  amounts  of  the  client's  product  or 
service.    These  facilities  maintain  mailing  lists  which  the 
POC  refers  to  the  client  and  assists  in  the  preparation  of 
an  application  for  placement  on  the  list. 

A  survey  was  sent  to  the  25  known  POC  currently  in 
operation  in  Texas  to  supplement  the  information  obtained 
in  the  TAPIC  report  referenced  above.    Responses  were 
received  from  16  centers.    The  information  obtained  leads 
to  the  following  observations  and  conclusions: 

1.  Most  centers  are  still  fairly  new.    Only  one 
respondent  started  operations  prior  to  1986. 

2.  Six  centers  reported  funding  in  excess  of  $100,000 
per  year  exclusive  of  in-kind  contributions. 
Seven  Centers  operate  on  $75,000  to  $100,000 
funding.    Only  three  centers  are  funded  below 
$75,000  per  year.    Average  funding  is  $127,236  per 
year. 

3.  Eleven  centers  receive  in-kind  contributions  from 
their  host  organization  (office  space,  equipment) 
or  contributions  from  local  businesses.  The 
annual  average  is  just  und^r  $40,000. 

4.  Only  one  respondent  considered  its  current  budget 
inadequate  although  several  others  expressed  "wish 
lists"  which  would  enable  them  to  increase 
services . 

5^    Respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  chances 
for  continued  funding  at  current  levels.  Nine 
felt  their  chances  were  only  "fair"  while  seven 
thought  their  prospects  were  "good"  or 
"excellent."    There  appeared  to  be  no  direct 
correlation  between  this  evaluate     and  the  track 
record  of  success  of  each  center. 
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6.  Respondents  reported  cumulative  contract  awards  of 
over  $179  million  to  the  2,456  clients  currently 
being  served. 

7.  There  is  a  strong,  if  imperfect,  correlation 
between  the  contracts  awarded  and  a  center's 
operating  budget  and  staffing  level.  Generally, 
centers  with  only  one  staff  member  and  an 
operating  budget  below  $75,000  per  year  are  poor 
producers.    Every  center  with  over  $100,000  per 
year  funding  has  produced  in  excess  of  $1.4 
million  in  contracts. 

8.  The  data  suggest  a  cost  range  of  $500-$l,0G0  per 
year  per  client  served  and  an  average  of  one  staff 
member  per  50  clients  served.  These  figures  may 
vary  widely  depending  on  the  level  of  automation 
which  supports  the  staff's  efforts  and  the  range 
of  services  offered  at  the  center. 

9.  Few  centers  report  any  contracts  awarded  during 
the  first  six  months  of  operation.    A  definite 
learning  curve  affects  a  POC  and  its  clients  and 
leads  to  a  dramatic  acceleration  of  awards  around 
the  first  anniversary  date  of  the  center. 

10.    FavoradDle  geography  can  contribute  to  a  POC's 
success.    Densely  populated  urban  areas  with 
nearby  major  federal  installations  have  a  natural 
advantage  in  any  cohort  comparison.  However, 
1.  iral  are  - ;  without  the  advantages  detailed  above 
jan  nevertheless  make  significant  contributions  to 
their  area's  economic  development. 


RESPOHSE  TO  PROCUREMENT 
CENTER  SURVEY 


Start 


Up        Budget  In-Kind 


Funding    Continued       I  of  S  $  ^^'^FS^*^^^ 

Statuf.       Funding     Employees    Clients     Contracts     After  6  Montns 


I  1  1987  $  86,700  $97,000 

I  2  1987  111,290  20,000 

I  3  1987  57,600  30,514 

I  4  1987  74,981  60,000 

I  5  1986  82,000  10,000 

I  6  1986  80,000  -0- 


I  8  1988  90,000  22,500 
I  9    1987         87,000  -0- 


I  7    1986         75,000  -0- 


110  1986  60,000  14,400 

111  1986  307,997  79,681 

112  1983  499,408  75,000 

113  1986  162,737  19,000 

114  1986  103,997  -O* 


lis  1987  100,000  20,000 
116    1987         57,060  11,000 


ERIC 


POCs,  in  operation  throughout  the  nation,  began  to  be 
established  in  Texas  only  in  1984.    Since  that  time, 
however,  they  have  built  a  record  of  performance  which 
identifies  them  as  an  integral  component  of  an  economic 
development  strategy. 

These  individuals  can  be  contacted  for  assistance  in 
establishing  a  POC: 

Ms.  Sandra  Stenzel 
Bid  Resource  Center 
5675  Washington  Boulevard 
Beaumont,  TX  77707 
(409)  842-9370 

Mr.  Joe  Pratt 

Procurement  Technology  International,  Inc. 
One  Jackson  Square,  Suite  1052 
P.O.  Box  1165 
Jackson,  MI  49204 
(517)  782-9391 


rX  B.     SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  (SBDC) 


Definition 

The  Small  Business  Development  Center  (SBDC)  program  is  a 
major  business  development  program  of  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA).    The  SBDC  operates  under  the 
general  management  and  oversight  of  SBA  but  with 
recognition  that  a  partnership  exists  between  the  SBA  and 
the  SBDC  for  the  delivery  of  assistance  to  the  small 
business  community.    SBDCs,  if  effective,  offer  "one-stop" 
assistance  to  small  businesses — making  a  wide  variety  of 
information  and  guidance  available  in  central  and  easily 
accessible  locations. 

SBDC  services  are  provided  pursuant  to  a  negotiated 
cooperative  agreement  with  full  participation  of  the 
federal  government,  the  state  and  local  governments,  the 
education  community,  and  the  private  sector.    SBDCs  operate 
on  the  basis  of  an  initial  state  plan  approved  in  writing 
by  the  Governor  to  provide  assistance  throughout  the  state. 
As  a  condition  to  any  financial  award  made  to  an  SBDC, 
nonfederal  funds  must  be  provided  from  sources  other  than 
the  federal  government.    SBDCs  operate  under  the  provisions 
of  P.L.  96-302,  as  amended  by  P.L.  98-395,  a    Notice  of 
Award  (Cooperative  Agreement)  issued  by  SBA,  the  SBDC 
Policy  Guidelines,  and  the  provisions  of  a  Program 
Announcement . 
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Purpose 


SBDCs  serve  as  a  principal  delivery  organization  for 
providing  small  business  management  assistance  and 
furthering  economic  development  throughout  the  state  or 
region  being  served.    The  SBDC  program  is  designed  to 
provide  quality  assistance  to  small  businesses  in  order  to 
promote  growth,  expansion,  innovation,  increased 
productivity  and  management  improvement.    SBDCs  serve  as 
the  focal  point  for  linking  resources  of  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  with  the  resources  of  the 
educational  system  and  the  private  sector  to  meet  the 
specialized  and  complex  needs  of  the  small  business 
community.    SBDCs  also  act  in  an  advocacy  role  to  promote 
local  small  business  interests. 


Program  Objectives 

The  overall  objective  of  the  SBDC  program  is  for  leverage 
of  federal  dollars  and  resources  with  those  of  the  state, 
educational  community,  and  private  sector  to 

1.  strengthen  the  small  business  community; 

2.  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  the" 
communities  served 

3.  make  assistance  available  to  more  small  businesses  than 
is  now  possible  with  present  federal  and  state 
resources  and 

4.  create  a  broader-based  delivery  system  to  the  small 
business  community  throughout  the  area. 


Program  Grqcinization  and  Terminology 

Begun  as  a  pilot  program  on  a.i  experimental  basis  in  1977 
in  eight  states,  there  are  now  SBDCs  in  46  states  comprised 
of  over  500  service  locations.    Some  states  have  more' than 
one  SBDC— Texas  has  four  and  New  York  two.    In  fiscal  198/ 
the  SBDC  program  budget  totaled  $35  million  or  64  percent 
of  the  aggregate  $55  million  SBA  business  development 
budget. 

Normally  in  each  state  there  is  an  organization  known  as 
the  "lead"  SBDC  endorsed  by  the  Governor,  which  sponsors 
the  SBDC  and  from  which  the  statewide  director  manages  the 
program.    The  lead  SBDC  receives  financial  assistance  from 
the  SBA  to  operate  the  statewide  program  of  comprehensive 
small  business  management  assistance.    The  SBDC  program 
also  includes  those  organizations  which  receive  funding 
through  the  lead  SBDC  to  provide  services  to  the  small 
business  community.    These  participating  organizations  are 
referred  to  as  SBDC  subcenters.    The  combination  of  the 
lead  SBDC  and  the  SBDC  subcenters  is  referred  to  as  the 


"SBDC  network"  or  "SBDC  Program."    These  subcenters  are 
located  at  colleges^  universities^  community  colleges, 
vocational  schools.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  economic 
development  corporations,  or  downtown  storefronts. 

Program  Operation 

The  SBDC  subcenter  provides  administrative  services 
including,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to;     (1)  program 
development,  (2)  program  management,  (3)  promotion  and 
public  relations,  (4)  financial  accounting,  (5)  reports 
management ,  and  (6)  internal  quality  control.    Records  are 
maintained  in  the  subcenter  indicating  the  federal,  state, 
local,  and  private  sector  resources  available  from  the  SBDC 
network  and  the  SBA  and  the  types  of  services  provided  to 
clients. 

A  subcenter  provides  services  as  geographically  proximate 
as  possible  to  small  businesses  and  utilizes  satellite 
locations  when  necessary.    The  facilities  and  staff  of  each 
subcenter  are  located  strategically  to  provide  maximum 
accessibility ^and  benefits  to  the  small  business  which  the 
subcenter  is  intended  to  serve.    A  Small  Business 
Development  Center  includes: 

1.  a  staff,  including  a  full-time  director  who  has  the 
authority  to  make  expenditures  under  the  subcenter 's 
budget  and  who  manages  the  subcenter 's  activities; 

2.  access  to  a  cadre  of  volunteers  to  counsel,  assist, 
and  inform  small  business  clients; 

3.  access  to  technology  transfer  agents  to  provide 
state-of-the-art  technology  to  small  businesses 
through  coupling  with  national  and  regional  technology 
data  sources. 

4.  access  to  information  specialists  to  assist  in 
providing  information  searches  and  referrals  to  small 
business; 

5.  access  to  professionals  to  conduct  training  and 
r'=»search  pjad  to  provide  counseling  assistance  whenever 
the  need  arises. 

SBDCs  coordinate  with  other  SBA  programs  of  business 
development  such  as  SCORE  (Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives)  and  ACE  (Active  Corps  of  Executives),  as 
appropriate,  to  e:5)and  SBA  services  and  avoid  duplication 
of  effort.    Further,  SBDCs  are  encouraged  to  utilize  fully 
both  the  resources  of  other  government  programs  concerned 
with  aiding  small  business  and  of  the  Small  Business 
Institute  (SBI)  Program  (see  II  G) . 


For  more  information  these  regional  SBDC  Network 
coordinators  can  be  contacted: 

Dr.  Norbert  Dettman,  Director 
Northeast  Texas  SBDC 

Dallas  County  Community  college  District 
302  N.  Market  Street,  Suite  300 
Dallas,  TX  75202-1806 
(214)  747-0555 

Dr.  Jon  P.  Goodman,  Director 

Gulf  Coast  SBDC 

University  of  Houston 

401  Louisiana,  Eighth  Floor 

Houston,  TX  77002 

(713)  223-1141 

Dr.  J.  E.  (Ted)  Cadou 
Northwest  Texas  SBDC 
Texas  Tech  University 
1313  Avenue  L 
P.O.  Box  5948 
Lubbock,  TX  79417 
(806)  774-0743 

Mr.  Henry  Travieso,  Director 

Southwest  Texas  SBDC 

University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio 

San  Antonio,  TX  78285 

(512)  224-0791 
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II  C.     SMALL  BUSINESS  INCUBATOR 


What  is  a  small  business  incnibator  •  •  •  • 

According  to  the  U,S,  Small  Business  Administration^  a 
small  business  incubator  "is  a  flexible  method  of 
encouraging  the  development  of  new  businesses  and  fostering 
local  economic  development."    In  physical  terms  an 
incubator  is  a  facility  that  aids  the  early-stage  growth  of 
businesses  by  providing  support  mechanisms  such  as 
affordable  rental  space ^  shared  services  and  equipment 
under  one  roof^  and  access  to  a  wide  range  of  professional^ 
technical,  and  financial  assistance. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  an  incubator  .... 

The  purpose  of  an  incubator  is  to  help  in  successfully 
launching  new  businesses  by  making  it  easier  for  them  to 
survive  the  critical,  early  stages  of  business  development. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  less  than  50  percent  of  all 
businesses  make  it  through  their  early  years.  Inadequate 
management  and  undercapitalization  are  most  often  cited  as 
the  reasons  for  small  business  failures.    Incubators  give 
new  businesses  "breathing  room"  to  learn  from  a  variety  of 
resources  and  from  their  own  errors  that  otherwise  could  be 
fatal.    In  addition,  valuable  working  capital  is  preserved 
by  reduced  overhead  in  an  incubator  facility.  Incubators 
can  be  appropriate  components  of  development  strategies  for 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  economies;  for  areas  of  growth, 
stagnation,  and  decline;  and  for  new  enterprises  in  a  wide 
range  of  industries. 

Who  benefits  f rcxn  small  incubators  .... 

Small  businesses,  the  community,  and  sponsoring 
organizations  all  benefit  from  incubators  in  different 
ways.    Sponsors  of  incubator  facilities  are  quite  diverse, 
and  their  objectives  often  differ  like  their  management 
orientations.    Motivatxons  may  include  job  creation, 
community  redevelopment,  vacant  buildings  utilization, 
profit  making,  marketing  outlets  for  the  sponsor's  products 
or  services,  general  economic  and  business  development,  or 
some  combination  of  the  above.    Although  objectives  and 
orientations  may  differ,  the  universal  purpose  of 
increasing  the  chances  of  a  businesses  surviving  its 
formative  years  must  be  kept  in  mind  at  all  times. 

What  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  incxibdtors  .  .  . 

Incubators  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  types;  however,  they 
do  share  a  group  of  essential  characteristics.    First,  the 
businesses  have  their  own  private  spaces,  but  they  share 
common  office  equipment  and  common  areas.    Second,  the 
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businesses  share  office,  secretarial,  and 
teleconununications  services.    In  more  fully  equipped 
incubators,  professional  services  such  as  accounting, 
legal,  personnel,  marketing,  technical  advice,  and  business 
counseling/training  are  provided  or  arranged.    The  business 
incubator  may  provide  or  arrange  access  to  the  sources  of 
capital  needed  by  the  new  business.    Finally,  there  is  a 
conscious  recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  synergies 
possible  among  a  resident  group  of  start-up  enterprises. 

What  are  the  forms  of  small  business  incubatons  .... 

Four  generic  forms  of  small  business  incubators  have 
developed  in  response  to  an  array  of  problems  or 
opportunities.    The  industrial  incubator  is  normally 
sponsored  by  guasi-government  and  nonprofit  groups  using 
government  funds,    its  objectives  are  to  create  jobs  by 
creating  new  employers  in  high  unemployment  areas  which 
have  a  need  for  revitalization.    A  se  jnd  form  is  the 
university-related  incubator  which  is  intended  to  assist  in 
the  commercialization  of  science  and  technology  produced  by 
university  research.    The  purely  private,  office  space 
incubator  development  provides  shared  space,  equipment  and 
services  for  image-conscious  start-up  and  upscale  service 
businesses.    The  fourth  form  involves  the  efforts  of 
businesses  to  recruit  new  enterprises  into  an  incubator 
environment  so  that  the  sponsor's  services  can  be  sold  to 
them  or  so  that  investments  can  be  made  in  the  new 
businesses . 


II  D.     CERTIFIED  DEVELOPMENT  CCHSBMSTI  PROGRAM 
Small  Business  Administration 

Introduction 

As  an  amendment  to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  the  Small  Business  Administration's  Certified 
Development  Company  Program  was  enacted  on  July  2,  1980, 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  stimulating  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  small  businesses  within  a  specified 
geographical  area.    Small  businesses  contribute  jobs, 
innovation,  and  healthy  competition  to  the  American 
economy,  accounting  for  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
private  sector  employment  in  the  United  States.  More 
importantly,  small  businesses  generate  60  to  70  percent  of 
all  new  private  sector  jobs,  and  they  also  account  for 
half  of  all  innovations  and  new  technologies  in  this 
century. 

A  long-term  credit  gap  exists  for  small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses  in  this  country.    Most  commercial  banks  are 
predominantly  short-  to  medium-term  lenders  (five  to  ten 
years),  most  savings  institutions  generally  have  been 


residential  lenders,  and  the  majority  of  insurance 
companies  and  pension  funds  prefer  large  projects  of  over 
$1  million.    Long-term  financing  for  commercial  or 
industrial  property  for  small  businesses,  however,  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain.    There  are  few  readily  available 
sources,  particularly  in  distressed  areas.    Yet,  small 
businesses  need  long-term  financing  for  land  improvements 
and  expansion. 

The  Certified  Development  Company  Program  allows  private 
lenders  to  provide  long-term,  fixed  asset  financing 
through  SBA- supported  loans,  based  on  subordinate  SBA 
second  mortgage  financing  in  the  form  of  100  percent  SBA 
guaranteed  debentures.    By  providing  this  service,  the 
program  enables  communities  to  create  jobs,  expand 
business  ownership  opportunities,  increase  the  local  tax 
base,  and  offer  improved  community  services.    In  addition, 
the  program  is  a  flexible  economic  development  tool  that 
can  be  used  for  city  or  regional  development,  neighborhood 
revitalization,  and  minority  enterprise  development. 
•Through  this  joint  federal  government/private  sector 
program,  financing  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
building  construction,  expansion,  renovation,  and 
equipment  is  available  to  small  business  concerns  up  to  20 
years . 

Requirements  of  a  Certified  Development  Ccanpanv 

A  Certified  Development  Company  (CDC)  may  operate  c.. 
local,  regional,  or  statewide  basis.    It  may  be  organized 
as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  a  for-profit  stock 
corporation.    The  following  requirements  must  be  met: 

The  company  must  have  a  minimxam  of  25  members  or 
stockholders  and  a  defined  area  of  service  which  may  be 
statewide  or  smaller. 

The  company  must  include  representation  from  all  of  the 
f  o""  1  -  wing  groups : 

1.  private  lending  institution 

2.  community  organization 

3.  business  organization 

4.  government  at  the  appropriate  level 

The  development  company's  members  or  stockholders  must  be 
representative  of  the  defined  area  of  operations  and  must 
include  participants  from  the  appropriate  level  of 
government  that  represents  the  area  of  operation.  For 
example,  development  companies  operating  on  a  statewide 
basis  should  have  representation  from  an  economic 
development  agency  of  the  state  government.  Citywide 
development  companies  must  have  representation  from  the 
county  government.    Multicounty  development  companies  must 
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have  representation  from  each  county  government  in  the 
area  of  operation  or  a  representative  from  an  organization 
of  which  the  county  governments  are  a  member  (e.g.,  an 
Economic  Development  District,  a  Regional  Planning 
Comraissic      or  a  Regional  Council  of  Governments). 

The  development  company  must  have  a  professional  staff 
with  the  capacity  to  package,  process,  close,  and  service 
its  loans.    Furthermore,  the  development  company  must  be 
able  to  provide  professional  accounting  and  legal  services 
to  small  business  concerns.    These  functions  may  be 
provided  either  by  the  development  company's  membership, 
or  on  a  contractual  basis  (subject  to  SBA  approval),  or  by 
a  qualified  firm  or  qualified  individuals  who  live  or  do 
business  in  the  company's  area  of  operation.    If  staff 
capabilities  are  provided  on  a  contractual  basis,  persons 
providing  these  services  must  be  available  to  the 
development  company  when  their  services  are  required. 

The  development  company  must  contain  a  five-person  board 
of  directors  which  meets  at  least  bimonthly.    At  least  one 
private  lending  institution  must  be  represented  on  the 
board. 

No  member,  shareholder  or  group  of  shareholders,  or 
members  of  the  development  company  may  own  either  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  the  project  or  have  an  individual  or 
combined  voting  control  in  the  development  company  of  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  outstanding  stock  or 
membership . 

The  CDC  must  have  wording  in  its  incorporation  papers 
indicating  that  its  chief  purpose  is  to  "promote  and 
assist  the  growth  and  development  of  business  concerns 
including  small  businesses,"  and  "any  monetary  profit  or 
other  benefits  which  flow  to  shareholders  (members)  shall 
be  incidental  to  the  corporation  and  shareholders. 

Establishing  a  Certified  Develoisroent  Corporation 

In  order  to  establish  a  Certified  Development  Corporation 
in  a  given  area,  the  following  requirements  must  be  met: 

1.  The  area  to  be  served  by  the  certified  development 
corporation  must  be  identifieu. 

2.  Individuals  interested  in  forming  an  organization  that 
will  play  an  importa.it  role  in  the  economic 
^ivelopment  of  their  area  must  be  involved.  Certified 
development  corporation  membership  (25  members  are 
required)  must  include  representation  for  all  of  the 
following  groups:    local  government,  a  private  lending 
institution,  a  community  organization,  and/or  a 
business  organization. 
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3.  A  minimum  of  five  officers  and  directors  must  be 
selected.    These  include  a  president,  vice-president, 
a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.    At  least  one  private 
lending  institution  must  be  represented  on  the  board 
of  directors.    The  board  of  directors  is  required  to 
meet  bimonthly  and  participate  actively  in  management 
decisions  such  as  the  making  and  servicing  of  loans  by 
the  development  corporation. 

4.  Individuals  and  organizations  must  provide  the 
financial  management  services  that  SBA  requires  for 
each  participating  certified  development  corporation 
to  be  identified  and  enlisted. 

5.  A  lawyer  should  draw  up  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  the  bylaws  for  the  certified  development 
corporation  based  on  sample  forms  obtained  from  the 
SBA. 

6.  A  membership  list  should  be  prepared  and  should 
contain  the  following  information;    name,  address, 
telephone  number,  occupation,  and  percentage  of 
ownership  or  voting  control  of  each  member.    The  list 
must  also  contain  the  name,  address,  telephone  niomber, 
occupation  of  the  individual  or  organization 
performing  each  staff  capability  required  by  the 
certified  development  corporation.    The  specific 
function  provided  by  each  individual  and  his  related 
experience  must  be  identified. 

Eligibility 

A  small  business  must  meet  tue  following  guidelines: 

1.  It  must  be  a  for-profit  corporation,  partnership,  or 
proprietorship. 

2.  The  net  worth  of  a  business  may  not  be  in  excess  of  $6 
million,  and  its  net  profit  after  taxes  must  have 
averaged  less  than  $2  million  during  the  previous  two 
years . 

3.  For  a  manufacturing  company,  the  business  must  have  no 
more  than  a  prescribed  number  of  employees  based  on 
SBA-size  standard  regulations.     Either  standard  may  be 
used. 

Ineliqii)le  Activities 

SBA  certified  development  company  financing  is  not 
available  for  nonprofit  organizations;  print  media,  such 
as  newspapers  and  magazines;  lending  institutions,  such  as 
banks  and  finance  companies;  gambling  facilities; 
recreation  facilities  unavailable  to  the  public;  and 
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investment  real  estate.    Further,  a  certified  development 
company  is  prohibited  from  owning  any  equity  interest  in  a 
small  business  concern  which  has  received  Section  504 
assistance. 

Responsibilities  and  Liabilities 

A  Certified  Development  Company  has  the  following  areas  of 
responsibility^  and  liability: 

1.  A  certified  development  company  will  be  required  to 
inject  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  funds 
needed  to  finance  a  given  project.    The  10  percent 
injection  may  come  from  the  small  business  receiving 
assistance. 

2.  Each  certified  development  company  must  maintain  a 
place  of  business  open  to  the  public  during  business 
hours  and  must  maintain  its  own  telephone  nuinber. 

3.  In  order  to  maintain  its  certification,  a  certified 
development  company  must  provide  financial  assistance 
to  at  least  one  small  business  each  fiscal  year. 

4.  The  certified  development  company  is  required  to 
submit  an  annual  report  containing  financial 
statements,  management  information,  a  full  activity 
report  in  narrative  form,  and  data  that  analyze  the 
impact  of  its  assistance  on  small  business  concerns. 

5.  In  the  event  of  a  default  on  a  debenture  issued  by  a 
certified  development  company,  the  liability  of  the 
company  to  SBA  as  guarantor  shall  be  limited  to  all 
payments  by  the  small  business  concern  to  the 
certified  development  company  that  have  not  been 
transn>itted  to  SBA,  and  the  collateral  securing  the 
loan.    Hc'.-?evei-,  the  development  company  has  the 
responsibility  to  service  the  loan  of  the  small 
business  concern  and  ensure  the  timely  payment  of  the 
debenture's  principal  and  interest. 

Section  504  Debentures 

The  proceeds  of  a  Section  504  debenture  shall  be  used  to 
assist  an  identifiable  small  business  concern  to  finance 

1.  land  acquisition; 

2.  plant  construction,  including  acquisition  and 
installation  of  machinery  and  equipment;  and 

3.  conversion  or  expansion  of  existing  buildings  and 
leasehold  improvements . 


The  SBA-guaranteed  debenture  may  not  exceed  $500,000  and 
may  not  comprise  more  than  50  percent  of  the  project's 
total  cost.    The  interest  rate  on  Section  504  debentures 
shall  not  be  less  than  a  rate  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  United  States  obligations  with 
comparable  maturities.    Such  rate  may  be  obtained  from  a 
local  SBA  office. 

The  maturity  of  a  Section  504  debenture  shall  not  exceed 
20  years.    The  term  will  depend  upon  the  economic  life  of 
the  asset  being  financed. 

The  contract  between  the  certified  development  company  and 
the  small  business  concern  shall  set  forth  terms  and 
conditions  acceptable  to  the  small  business  and  SBA  not  to 
exceed  the  following: 

1.  repayment  with  interest  on  the  Section  504  debenture 
and  the  first  mortgage  nonfederal  financing  in  the 
project, 

2.  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  plant, 

3.  servicing  costs  of  the  debenture  which  normally  do  not 
exceed  one-^half  of  1  percent  per  annum  on  the 
outstanding  balance  of  the  debenture, 

4»    a  processing  fee  to  cover  administrative  costs  of  the 
loan,  which  may  not  exceed  1.5  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  debenture. 

All  debentures  guaranteed  under  this  program  shall  be 
secured  to  the  extent  SBA  determines  as  reasonable  to 
ensure  repayment.    SBA  shall  require  that  the  certified 
development  company's  required  10  percent  injection  be 
subordinated  to  the  loan  made  from  the  proceeds  of  the  504 
debenture.    Usually  collateral  on  the  50'i  development 
company  projects  include  a  mortgage  on  the  land  and  the 
building  being  financed;  liens  on  machinery,  equipment, 
and  fixtures;  lease  assignments;  and  personal  guarantees 
where  appropriate. 

The  Certification  Process 

Applications  for  certification  as  a  certified  development 
corporaLion  must  be  submitted  on  Form  1246  to  the  SBA 
field  office  servicing  the  area  in  which  the  prospective 
certified  corporation  is  located.    The  SBA  field  office 
will  forward  the  application,  along  with  its 
recommendation,  to  the  Associate  Administrator  for 
Financial  Assistance  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  final 
determination  of  eligibility.    Qualified  companies  shall 
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receive  a  certificate  of  eligibility  for  participation  in 
the  program.    The  following  material  must  be  submitted  to 
SBA  in  the  development  corporation's  application  for 
certification : 

Articles  of  Incorporation 

Bylaws 

Resolution  from  the  board  of  directors  that  gives  SBA 
the  authority  to  certify  applicant 

List  of  officers  and  directors 

List  of  members 

List  of  staff  capabilities  and  individuals  who  perform 
those  functions 

Statement  that  no  member  controls  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  development  corporation's  stock  or  voting 
membership 

SBA  Form  912  on  officer  and  directors 

Resume  on  officers,  directors,  and  individuals 
performing  staff  functions 

Organizational  chart  on  operating  structure  of  the 
certified  development  corporation 

The  certified  development  corporation's  operating  plan 

The  certified  development  corporation's  area  of 
operation  and  information  on  the  place  of  business 

Financial  statements 


II  E.     ECONCMIC  DEVI2L0PMENT  DISTRICTS 


Editors  note:    This  section  draws  heavily  on  the  1977  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  publication,  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
DISTRICTS.  A  JOB-CREATING  PROGRJ^M.    However,  some  revisions  have 
been  made  in  order  to  update  the  content  to  today  s  date. 

The  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  provides  funds  to 
support  projects  designed  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underemployment  in  economically 
distressed  areas  and  to  addresss  dislocations  resulting  from 
sudden,  and  major  job  losses. 
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A  Job-Creating  Program 


Multicounty  cooperation  in  planning  and  development  is  among  the 
more  important  tools  for  helping  to  build  solid  economic  bases  in 
economically  lagging  communities  and  those  hit  by  economic 
dislocation. 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  authorizes 
the  formation  of  Economic  Development  Districts — usually  composed 
of  5  to  10  counties—to  help  solve  the  job  and  income  problems  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment  or  low  family  income. 

To  get  started,  groups  of  adjacent  counties  with  similar  or 
related  economic  problems  must  first  have  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  to  form  a  district.    At  least  one  of  these  counties  must 
be  a  designated  Redevelopment  Area,  eligible  for  Economic 
Development  Administration  grants  and  loans. 

There  must  also  be  a  growth  center— a  city  or  center  of  economic 
activity  that  contains  a  population  of  not  more  than  250,000  and 
has  the  development  potential  to  provide  jobs  and  services  for 
the  Redevelopment  Area's  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

If  the  district  is  to  get  moving,  it  must  have  a  grassroots 
development  board — an  organization  representative  of  area 
economic,  political,  civic,  and  social  interests. 

At  least  a  majority  of  the  board  members  will  be  local  elected 
officials;  one-third  will  be  nongovernment  people.  The 
membership  will  include  men  and  women  from  industry  and  labor, 
banking  and  business,  farming,  and  the  professions,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  unemployed.  Minorities  must  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  but  not  necessarily 
exceeding  25  percent. 

This  governing  body  must  decide  where  the  district  wants  to  go 
and  how  it  plans  to  get  there.    It  must  come  up  with  a  blueprint 
for  action. 

Administrative  Aid 

Congress  in  passing  the  Public  works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
recognized  that  a  district  organization  might  need  financial 
assistance  in  its  planning  and  development  activity.    So  Congress 
authorized  EDA  to  pay  up  to  75  percent  of  the  administrative 
expenses  in  support  of  economic  development  plannint  efforts  of 
district  organizations. 

This  help  becomes  available  after  provisional  district  boundaries 
have  been  defined  and  a  representative  organization  has  been 
established.    The  funds  provided  by  EDA  are  used  to  hire  a 
professional  staff  for  the  district  organization,  for  the 
planning  work  undertaken  by  the  district,  and  for  related 
expenses  required  to  put  the  district's  program  into  action. 
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The  primary  objective  is  to  support  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  economic  development  programs  designed  to 
create  or  retain  full-time  permanent  jobs  and  income , 
particularly  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  in  the  most 
distressed  areas* 

Overall  Economic  Development  Programs 

The  economic  action  design  is  called  an  "Overall  Economic 
Development  Program"  (OEDP).    Its  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
District  organization  with  a  management  plan  and  work  program. 

Part  of  the  task  is  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  local 
economy /  including  its  population^  labor  force ^  unemployment,  job 
needs,  available  skills,  resources^  industrial  and  commercial 
buildings  and  sites,  recreational  and  historical  areas,  and  other 
assets. 

Along  with  this  effort,  the  district  committee  and  staff —working 
with  all  the  key  economic  and  social  interests — develop  goals  for 
improving  the  district  economy.    These  goals  then  are  translated 
into  the  district's  own  strategy  for  development.    The  purpose  is 
to  clear  the  way  for  local  action  and  to  help  open  doors  to  all 
available  federal,  state,  and  private  aid  programs — not  just 
those  of  EDA. 

When  the  OEDP  is  approved  by  the  state  and  EDA,  the  District  is 
officially  designated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Economic  Development  and  becomes  eligible  for  additional 
financial  assistance  provided  by  the  act. 

EDA  Funded  Programs 

Technical  Assistance  -  Funds  under  the  Technical  Assistance 
Program  are  awarded  to  eligible  applicants  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  assistance.    The  assistance  is  intended  to  assume  the 
successful  initiation  and  implementation  of  area,  state,  regional 
or  national  efforts  designed  to  alleviate  economic  distress. 
Eligible  applicants  include  public  or  private  nonprofit, 
national,  state,  area,  district  or  local  organizations;  public 
and  private  colleges,  Indian  tribes,  local  governments,  and  state 
agencies. 

University  Center  Projects  -  The  objective  of  these  projects  is 
to  enable  colleges  and  universities  to  contribute  to  overall 
economic  development  by  using  their  resource  to  provide  technical 
assistance  that  will  alleviate  or  prevent  conditions  of  excessive 
unemployment  or  underemployment  and  problems  of  distressed 
populations  in  individual  states  or  sub-state  areas. 

Research  and  Evaluation  Projects  -  These  funds  are  used  to 
support  studies  that  will  increase  knowledge  about  the  causes  of 
economic  distress  and  approaches  to  alleviating  such  problems. 
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Eligible  applicants  are  private  individuals,  partnerships, 
corporations,  associations,  colleges  and  universities,  and  other 
suitable  organizations. 

Economic  Adjustment  Assistance  (Title  IX)  -  These  funds  are  used 
to  assist  areas  experiencing  long-term  economic  deterioration 
(LTED)  and  areas  threatened  or  impacted  by  sudden  and  severe 
economic  dislocation  (SSED).    The  LTED  Program  assist  eligible 
applicants  in  implementing  strategies  that  halt  and  reverse  the 
long-term  decline  of  their  economies.    Grants  for  Revolving  Loan 
Funds  (RLF)  are  usually  provided  under  the-LTED/RLF  Program.  The 
SSED  Program  assists  eligible  applicants  to  respond  to  actual  or 
threatened  major  lob  losses  (dislocations)  and  other  severe 
economic  adjustment  problems.    A  grant  to  develop  a  strategy  to 
respond  to  dislocation  (Strategy  Grant)  or  to  implement  an  EDA 
approved  strategy  (Implementation  Grant)  may  be  available. 

Public  Works  and  Development  Facilities  Assistance  -  These  funds 
are  used  to  finance  public  works  and  development  facilities  that 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  depressed  ares  by  the 
creation  or  retention  of  private  sector  jobs  and  the  alleviation 
of  unemployment  and  underemployment.    Rating  criteria  is 
established  for  the  following  three  programs  under  this 
assistance : 

A)  Public  Works  Project; 

B)  Public  Works  Impact  Program;  and 

C)  Industrial  Park  Projects. 

Guaranteed  Loans  -  EDA  will  guarantee  up  to  80%  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  loans  to  be  made  to  private  borrowers  for  the 
purchase  of  fixed  assets  and/or  for  working  capital  purposes  for 
projects  located  in  areas  eligible  for  EDA  assistance.    EDA  loan 
guarantees  are  made  available  to  help  businesses  expand, 
establish  or  maintain  operations  in  both  urban  and  rural  eligible 
areas . 

Other  Financial  Assistance 

Beyond  administrative  assistance  and  the  aid  generally  provided 
to  designated  Redevelopment  Areas  under  the  EDA  program,  other 
tools  especially  designed  to  help  districts  are  provided.  Some 
of  them  are: 

*  A  10  Percent  Bonus  on  Public  Works.    Depending  on  the 
seriousness  of  their  economic  distn  3,  single 
Redevelopment  Areas — under  general  provisions  of  the  EDA 
Act — are  entitled  to  grants  ranging  between  50  and  80 
percent  of  the  project  cost  to  help  finance  public  works 
projects  of  an  economic  development  character. 
However,  when  such  areas  are  part  of  a  designated 
Economic  Development  District,  these  grants  may  be 
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increased  by  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project.    In  no  case,  though,  may  the  total  grant 
exceed  80  percent. 

For  example;    If  the  total  cost  of  a  new  sewerline  or 
water  system  to  serve  an  industrial  park  is  $100,000  and 
the  community  is  eligible  for  a  50  percent 
grant — $50,000    this  can  be  increased  to  $60,000  if  the 
Redevelopment  Area  is  in  a  district  program. 

*  Special  Help  to  DevelopiDent  Centers.    These  are 
communities  whose  economic  growth  will  relieve  economic 
distress  for  the  people  of  Redevelopment  Areas.  When 
not  part  of  a  Redevelopment  Area,  a  growth  center 
designated  an  Economic  Development  Center  becomes 
eligible  for  EDA  public  work  grants  and  loans  and 
business  development  loans  and  guarantees  (but  not  the 
10  percent  bonus  for  piablic  works)  to  be  used  for 
projects  that  will  directly  improve  employment 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  residents 
of  the  district's  Redevelopment  Areas. 

*  Practical  Help  for  Mesaber  Governments.  County 
commissioners  and  mayors  of  small  towns  may  not  have 
time  to  become  experts  in  all  aspects  of  government.  To 
help  fill  in  the  gaps,  EDA  can  provide  funds  to 
districts  to  enable  them  to  give  technical  assistance 
through  their  staffs  to  their  member  governments. 

*  "Clearinghouse"  Review  Assistance.    Many  districts  are 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  review  and  comment  on 
applications  for  government  assistance  of  all  kinds  in 
their  areas.    To  help  them  in  this  work  of  preventing 
duplication  of  effort  and  avoiding  waste,  EDA  can 
provide  financial  aid  to  defray  part  of  the  costs 
involved  in  the  review  procedure. 

To  Sum  Up 

The  district  program  was  launched  after  years  of  experience  with 
economic  development  problems  at  the  local,  state,  and  federal 
levels  had  shown  it  to  be  a  logical  way  to  assist  local 
communities  to  help  the  poor,  the  unemployed,  the  untrained— to 
give  them  permanent  work,  pride,  and  a  useful  role  in  society. 

By  bringing  together  in  one  cooperative  unit  both  lagging  and 
economically  healthy  counties— plus  an  urban  growth  center— the 
necessary  economic  strength  and  growth  potential  to  raise  the 
employment  level  and  income  (and  thus  the  tax  base)  of  the  entire 
district  can  be  realized. 
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Sources  of  Information 


EDA,  Southwestern  Regional  Office  -  Suite  600,  American  Bank 
Tower,  221  West  Sixth  Street,  Austin,  TX    78701:  serving 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

EDA,  Economic  Development  Assistance  Programs;  Availability  of 
Funds,  Federal  Register,  January  19,  1988,  pp.  1444  -  1457. 


II  F.    VENTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHANGE 


Purpose 

The  essential  purpose  of  a  Venture  Capital  Exchange  (VCE) 
is  to  introduce  those  in  need  of  equity  capital 
(entrepreneurs)  to  those  who  have  such  capital  (investors). 
The  intent  is  to  match  their  needs  so  that  a  partnership 
can  be  struck,  hopefully  creating  or  preserving  jobs. 


Types  of  Venture  Capital  Oraamizations 

They  may  be  organized  as  For-Profit  or  Not-For-Prof it 
Venture  Capital  Exchanges.    In  addition  to  this  type  of 
classification,  venture  capital  groups  can  be  set  up  so 
that  they  loan  the  money  themselves  to  the  entrepreneur,  or 
they  can  be  set  up  solely  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  a 
loan  made  by  a  bank  or  other  source. 


Operation 

A.    "Venture  Capital  Clubs"  have  a  simple  format.  Members 
rub  elbows  for  a  short  cocktail  period  (20  minutes  or 
so),  after  which  they  randomly  sit  at  luncheon  tables. 
Everyone  writes  his  name,  business  address,  and  phone 
number  on  a  sign-up  sheet.    During  lunch  a  "Five-Minute 
Forum"  is  conducted.    This  is  nothing  more  than  each 
participant  telling  in  about  one  minute,  who  he  is, 
what  he  is  working  on,  and  what  he  needs.    An  inventor 
may  describe  his  latest  innovation,  an  out-of-work 
executive  may  announce  his  availability,  and  a  venture 
fund  representative  or  investor  may  present  the  kind  of 
investments  he  is  seeking. 

Most  Venture  Capital  Clubs  are  comprised  of  about  30 
percent  each  entrepreneurs,  investors,  and  service 
providers,  and  10  percent  job  candidates. 


Entrepreneurs  benefit  from  contacts.  Venture 
capitalists  also  benefit  from  them.    The  key  is  to 
maintain  a  steady  stream  of  entrepreneurs'  presenting 
specific  needs  in  a  well  prepared  manner. 

"Venture  Capital  Exchanges"  are  more  of  a  service 
source  than  a  meeting  per  se.    Investors  and 
entrepreneurs  would  complete  a  questionnaire  or 
application  that  profiles  their  business  and  investment 
criteria.    All  properly  completed  applications  are 
accepted.    There  is  no  prescreening.    For  each  match, 
the  investor  is  mailed  a  copy  of  the  entrepreneur's 
information  for  review.    If  there  is  an  interest,  the 
investor  notifies  the  VCE,  and  then  both  the  investor 
and  the  entrepreneur  are  mailed  each  other's  contact 
data. 

The  investors  are  required  to  certify  that  they  are 
accredited  investors  as  defined  in  Rule  501  of  the 
SEC's  Regulation  D  (Rules  Governing  the  Limited  Offer 
and  Sale  of  Securities  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933)  or  have  knowledge  and  experience  in  financial  and 
business  matters  as  specified  in  506  of  Regulation  D. 
Most  VCE's  charge  for  this  service. 

"Loan  Guarantee-Venture  Capital  Exchange"  is  a 
variation  of  either  of  the  two  above.    This  form  of  VCE 
is  used  as  a  lender  of  last  resort  for  exceptionally 
promising,  but  risky  ventures.    This  type  of  fund 
usually  guarantees  loans  between  $50,000  and  $250,000 
(could  be  any  amount).    By  comparison,  SBA  guarantees 
go  up  to  $500,000. 

When  it  backs  a  loan,  SBA  charges  a  one-time  2  percent 
fee  on  the  principal.    The  Golden  circle  Fund  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  is  an  example  of  a  Loan  Guarantee  Venture 
Capital  Fund  that  charges  an  annual  2  percent  "success 
fee"  for  the  term  of  the  loan.    That  fee  is  intended  to 
defray  the  cost  of  administering  the  program  and  to 
replenish  the  fund.    In  addition,  the  fund  charges  an 
annual  "participation  fee"  of  between  3  percent  and  4 
percent.    The  stiff  charge  is  intended  to  get  the 
borrower  to  release  the  guarantee  or  restructure  the 
debt  when  he  is  able  so  that  the  money  can  be  used  to 
guarantee  another  loan  and  get  another  business  going. 
The  loan  review  committee  is  comprised  of  11  members. 
Only  three  are  bankers;  the  remainder  are  corporate 
contributors,  accountants,  and  entrepreneurs. 
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II  G.     SMALL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE  (SBI) 


Definition 

The  Small  Business  Institute  (SBI)  program  is  an  intensive 
management  counseling  program  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  that  utilizes  teams  of  qualified 
college  students  to  aid  small  business  under  the  direction 
of  the  business  faculty. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  SBI  program  is  to  utilize  the  managerial 
expertise  in  existence  at  colleges  of  business  and  to 
transfer  that  knowledge  to  small  business  people  in  need  of 
managerial  assistance.    The  schools  participating  in  the 
SBI  program  provide  counseling  to  over  7,500  businesses 
each  year. 

Nationally  SBI  participants  have  counseled  more  than 
100,000  individual  businesses,  provided  250,000  students  a 
"real  world"  experience  in  applying  their  skills,  and 
involved  over  5,000  professors  in  the  economic  development 
of  their  communities  since  the  prograia  was  established  in 
1972. 

Program  Objectives 

The  emphasis  applied  by  SBA  to  collegiate  schools  of 
business  under  contract  in  the  SBI  program  is  on  practical, 
realistic,  and  affordable  solutions — not  academic  elegance. 
Generally,  objectives  of  the  counseling  program  are  at 
least  fourfold: 

1.  Small  businesses  are  aided  in  the  solution  of  their 
managerial  problems. 

2.  students  and  facility  receive  practical  business 
environment  experience,  which  supplements  their  largely 
theoretical  knowledge. 

3.  The  college  involved  in  the  program  gains  valuable 
publicity  for  a  gratuitously  rendered  public  service. 

4.  An  accumulation  of  research  in  the  dynamics  of  small 
business  enterprise  is  not  only  useful  to  the  SBI 
participants  but  also  serves  to  strengthen  the 
individual  businesses  and  the  local  economy* 

Program  Organization 

An  accredited  four-year  college  or  university  with  a  school 
of  business  may  contact  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  about  participating  as  an  SBI  school.    As  of 
January  1987,  over  500  SBIs  were  under  contract  in  every 
state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 


Virgin  Islands,    in  the  72  counties  of  North  Central  and 
East  Texas  which  comprise  SBA  District  VI,  ten  collegiate 
schools  of  business  were  participating  in  the  SBI  program 
as  of  January  1988. 

Program  Operation 

Student  counselors  comprised  of  college  seniors  and 
graduate  students  majoring  in  business  disciplines  work 
with  selected  small  businesses  for  a  period  of  one  or  two 
semesters  to  identify  and  help  the  small  business  owner 
solve  management  problems.    Traditionally,  most  of  the  SBI 
cases  are  generated  by  the  SBA,  based  on  the  needs  of  SBA 
loan  recipients  (many  of  whom  are  in  trouble). 

SBI  counseling  studies  focus  on  a  full  range  of  management 
problems  and  solutions  which  include  accounting  and  finance 
issues,  marketing  studies  and  advertising  programs, 
personnel  administration,  operations,  expansion  feasibility 
and  strategy,  production  design,  product  line 
diversification,  and  many  other  areas.    A  detailed  case 
report  is  written  by  the  counseling  team  and  given  to  the 
client. 

Each  year  national  awards  are  given  to  those  students  who 
best  achieve  a  practical,  realistic,  and  affordable  problem 
solution.    The  SBA  will  pay  the  SBI  participant  up  to  $400 
for  a  case  report  it  deems  is  exceptional. 

SBI  teams  occasionally  engage  in  community  development 
projects  often  involving  other  SBA  Office  of  Business 
Development  resources  such  as  SBDCs.    SCORE  volunteers 
frequently  act  as  advisors  to  SBI  teams  and  offer  free 
follow-up  counseling  to  the  clients. 


II  H.     TEXAS  MAIN  STREET 


The  Texas  Main  Street  Project  is  in  its  eighth  year  of  operation. 
There  are  37  cities  in  Texas  operating  as  designated  Texas  Main 
Street  Project  Cities. 

Every  year,  five  new  cities  are  designated  by  the  Texas 
Historical  Commission  to  become  an  official  Texas  Main  Street 
City.    Some  of  these  are  self-initiated  cities  before  they  are 
selected,  but  this  is  not  mandatory  for  being  considered  for 
official  status. 

The  Texas  Main  Street  Center  provides  self -initiated  cities  with 
limited  assistance  in  the  form  of  periodic  Main  street  staff 
visits,  merchandising  and  display  assistance,  participation  in 
Main  Street  training  sessions,  and  help  in  finding  professionals 
to  provide  required  design,  marketing,  parking,  and  other 
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assistance.    The  center  provides  the  official  cities  with 
professional  assistance  and  supervision  in  design^  restoration, 
marketing,  parking,  and  other  areas  where  the  community  does  not 
have  local  expertise  as  well  as  providing  training  for  the  Main 
Street  project  managers  in  each  Main  Street  City. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Main  Street  program  is  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  healthy,  vital  downtown.    The  motto  could  be, 
"Economic  vitalization  through  historic  preservation."  This 
vitalization  of  business  districts  and  business  firms  in  those 
districts  builds  on  the  idea  that  the  total  image  of  an  area  must 
be  improved  for  it  to  be  successful.    This  perspective  contains 
four  major  elements:    (1)  Organization  which  involves  getting 
separate  groups  to  work  together  effectively;  (2)  Promotion  which 
means  advertising  and  promoting  the  core  business  district  as  an 
exciting  place  to  shop,  meet,  and  visit;  (3)  Desicm  which 
involves  enhancing  the  visual  quality  of  downtown  through 
rehabing  buildings,  sinage,  window  displays,  landscaping,  etc.; 
(4)  Economic  Restructuring  which  means  diversifying  and 
revitalizing  the  core  business  district. 

Anice  Read  is  the  Texas  Main  Street  project  director  who 
coordinates  the  center's  activities.    The  center,  located  near 
the  capitol  in  downtown  Austin,  is  housed  in  a  restored  church 
building  at  1511  Colorado.    The  mailing  address  is: 

Texas  Main  Street  Project 
Texas  Historical  Commission 
P.O.  Box  12276 
Austin,  TX  78711 
Telephone:     (512)  463-6092 

In  addition  to  Anice  Read  on  the  Main  Street  Center  staff  are 
Richard  H.  Ryan,  Main  Street  architect;  Kay  Harvey  Mosley, 
marketing  and  design  specialist;  Jim  Steely,  community  programs 
coordinator;  Ray  Vela,  building  design  consultant;  and  Janie 
Hedrick,  administrative  assistant • 

An  annual  two-week  workshop  is  held  in  Austin  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  new  techniques,  exchanging  ideas,  and  sharing 
experiences.    The  attendants  are  a  mixture  of  Main  Street 
Managers,  local  elected  officials,  city  employees,  and  community 
leaders  who  are  business  people  and  city  residents. 

Before  being  designated  a  Texas  Main  Street  City,  city  government 
officials,  city  employees,  and  city  leaders  must  show  they  are 
fully  behind  the  program.    One  show  of  support  is  that  they  must 
make  a  funding  commitment  for  a  three-year  period  which  will  run 
about  $35,000  a  year.    Many  cities  do  this  by  becoming  a  self- 
initiated  city  as  discussed  previously. 

The  state  takes  an  active  role  in  the  Main  Street  Project. 
Newsletters  are  sent  from  the  state  to  form  a  very  effective 
networking  system  with  the  managers  throughout  Texas.  Networking 


is  critical  to  the  succers  of  every  projects    Indeed  one  of  the 
great  pluses  for  becoming  an  official  city  is  the  doors  that  are 
opened  with  every  state  agency.    A  call  from  a  Main  Street 
manager  is  almost  always  answered.    Literature  that  is  often 
unavailable  to  small  cities  because  of  cost  is  provided  through 
the  Main  Street  Center  in  Austin.    The  exchange  of  ideas  among 
the  managers  is  important  in  that  one  manager  may  have  been 
through  the  process  and  can  help  or  take  a  more  objective  view. 

The  Texas  Main  Street  program  is  designed  for  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population.    The  smallest  city  to  be  in  the  program  has 
about  2,000  population.    Metropolitan  cities,  v  ich  include 
cities  ot"  50,000  popalation  and  over,  have  been  included  on  an 
experimental  basis  for  Main  Street  Project  activities.    A  fee  is 
charged  for  these  activities.    The  Main  Street  pror  am  is 
considered  one  of  the  state's  most  successful  development 
programs  (Texas  is  one  of  the  top  two  states  nationally) . 

An  outline  for  a  revitalization  program  to  be  instituted  by  the 
Main  Street  director  appears  in  Appendix  T. 


II  I.     C(»mrJNITY  COLLEGE  BASSD  EDUCATION 
AMD  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


The  most  valuable  resource  of  any  organization  is  its  people. 
Thus,  in  terms  of  economic  development,  a  flexible  human  resource 
education  and  training  program  is  essential.    Community  college 
based  education  and  training  programs  have  become  vital  parts  of 
economic  development  efforts  in  selected  locations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

These  commurxxty  college  training  programs  have  worked 
successfully  with  numerous  client  groups  including  (1)  business 
and  industry,  (2)  community  groups  (i.e..  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
Main  Street  programs,  and  tourism  bureaus),  (3)  government 
agencies,  and  (4)  union  groups.    The  comprehensive  community 
college  often  possesses  the  necessary  resources  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  this  diverse  client  base.    Some  of  the  primary 
services  that  are  offered  in  support  of  economic  development 
include: 

-  On-site  training  through  custom-designed  programs. 

-  On-site  training  through  college-credit  classes  and 
programs. 

-  Specialized  short-term  training  programs  at  various 
instructional  sites  in  induscrial  and  high-tech 
occupations . 

-  Seminars  on  relevant  and  current  topics  on  both  a 
regularly  scheduled  and  "as-needed"  basis. 


-  Workshops  that  address  specific  skill-training 
competencies • 

-  Microcomputer  training  in  the  latest  software  packages 
taught  on  site  or  at  college  facilities • 

-  Seminars  for  management  training  and  professional 
development. 

-  Classes  for  adult  basic  skills  and  literacy  training 
as  well  as  "English  as  a  Second  Language." 

-  Specialized  programs  for  dislocated  workers. 

-  Seminars  and  coll'      credit  classes  for  entrepreneurial 
training. 

-  Seminars  to  inform  and  educate  business  and  industry  on 
international  trade. 

In  order  for  these  programs  to  be  successful,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  college's  board  and  top  administrators  view  community 
college-based  economic  development  training  programs  as  a 
priority  mission  of  the  institution.    Without  the  formation  of 
partnerships  between  colleges  and  their  economic  development 
clierts,  the  integration  of  education  and  work  will  not  lead  to 
the  economic  prosperity  that  is  so  greatly  needed,    in  the  years 
to  come,  business  and  industry  will  increasingly  look  to  the 
education  and  training  specialists  found  or  the  nation's 
community  college  campuses  to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  future 
challenges  brought  about  by  rapid  technological  changes  and  by 
intense  foreign  competition.    To  be  a  successful  component  of  a 
comprehensive  economic  development  effort,  the  community  colleges 
of  America  must  remain  at  the  forefront  in  terms  of  training 
programs  -nd  their  delivery  systems. 


I""  J.     INDUSTRIAL  FOUNDATIONS 


Industrial  financing  groups  organized  and  operating  at  the  local 
community  level  are  not  recent  innovations.    Often  referred  to  as 
•^industrial  developraent  foundation,"  "industrial  foundation," 
"industrial  corporation,"  and  "industrial  fund,"  as  well  as  other 
titles,  these  community-sponsored  development  organizations  have 
had  rapid  growth  in  the  United  States  since  1945. 

An  industrial  Foundation  may  be  defined  as  an  organization  of 
private  citizens,  operating  with  private  and/or  public  funds  and 
orgc*nized  for  the  primary  purpose  of  improving  the  economy  of  the 
community  by  providing  financial  assistance  and/or  various 
services  to  existing  or  prospective  industrial  firms.    It  is 
important  to  note  that  an  industrial  foundation  cannot  issue 
Industrial  Revenue  Bonds  (IRBs).    In  order  to  issue  Industrial 


Revenue  Bonds,  an  Industrial  Development  Corporation  must  be 
formed  pursuant  to  the  Texas  Development  Corporation  Act  of  1979 
(see  Appendix  W).    The  formation  and  the  activities  of  a 
Development  Corporation  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

Basically,  an  Industrial  Foundation  is  a  method  of  organizing 
community  resources  for  industrial  development.    The  foremost 
objective  of  an  Industrial  Foundation  is  to  create  jobs.  The 
Foundation's  main  fimction  is  to  make  available  long-term  and/or 
marginal  loans  to  qualifying  businesses  in  situations  where 
credit  is  not  normally  available.    Depending  on  its  charter  and 
funds,  an  Industrial  Foundation  may  provide  the  following 
additional  services  to  prospective  and  existing  industries: 

1.  develop  industrial  sites; 

2.  construct  plants  for  lease  or  sale; 

3.  establish  working  relations  with  financial 
institutions; 

4.  borrow  funds  to  meet  financial  needs  of  the  foundation; 

5.  furnish  managerial  and  counseling  services; 

6.  cooperate  in  the  training  or  retraining  of  workers; 

7.  provide  utilities,  roads,  and  services; 

8.  maintain  buildings  owned  by  the  foundation;  and 

9.  develop  additional  housing,  nursing  homes,  clinics, 
community  centers,  or  other  needed  community  facilities 
and  services. 

Generally,  Industrial  Foundations  in  Texas  are  an  extension  of 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  office  normally  serves  as 
the  local  address  of  the  foundation.    The  Industrial  Foundation 
IS  usually  staffed  and  operated  with  personnel  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Even  though  this  is  often 
the  case,  the  foundation  must  have  a  distinct  identity  and  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy.    Cooperation  with  the  chamber  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Industrial 
Foundation  is  not  and  should  not  be  subservient  to  the  chamber. 
Occasionally,  the  interest  or  some  of  the  chamber  members  and  the 
interest  of  the  foundation  cire  sufficiently  divergent  to  cause 
friction,  especially  when  an  industrial  r.iember  of  the  chambsr 
opposes  the  establishment  of  another  industry  because  the  new 
industry  will  compete  with  established  industries  for  the 
available  labor  supply. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Industrial  Foundations  chartered  in 
Texas  are  nonprofit  corporations  with  wide-based  community 
membership,    some  foundations,  usually  in  large  cities,  are 
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profit-seeking  corporations.    The  difference  between  the 
nonprofit  and  profit  foundations  is  not  great  since  both 
encourage  the  development  of  industry  for  the  general  benefit  cf 
the  community  rather  than  to  enable  the  foundation  to  be 
profitable  in  and  of  itself. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  both  types  of 
foundations.    The  profit  approach  encourages  a  sound  business 
basis  and  facilitates  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  foundation, 
particularly  since  its  stock  can  be  treated  by  corporations  as  a 
capital  asset.    On  the  other  hand,  the  profit  foundation  is  not 
eligible  to  participate  in  state  industrial  financial  programs, 
and  the  net  earnings  of  the  foundation  are  taxable.    Further,  the 
potential  conflict  between  the  profit  motive  and  the  need  for 
industry  may  reduce  the  willingness  of  the  foundation  to  provide 
the  services  for  which  it  was  originally  created. 

The  nonprofit  foundation  allows  greater  concentration  on  the 
development  of  industry  and  encourages  the  application  of 
earnings  to  advance  the  foundation's  industrial  development' 
activities.    The  nonprofit  foundation  should  endeavor  to  break 
even  over  the  long  run  and,  if  rossible,  earn  income  to  finance 
its  activities  and  services. 

Since  nonprofit  foundations  have  no  capital  stock  and  are 
organized  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  the  public 
interest  of  any  county,  cif/,  town,  or  other  area  within  the 
state,  thsy  are  exempt  from  State  Franchise  Tax.    To  receive  this 
exemption,  a  foundation  must  s\ibmit  its  Articles  of 
Incorporation,  Charter,  Bylaws  and  a  statement  on  the  intent  of 
the  fioard  of  Directors  to  carry  out  the  foundation's  purposes,  to 
the  State  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts  at  the  following 
address: 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Rogers 
Exempt  Organizations 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts 
State  of  Texas 
Austin,  TX  78774 

Another  advantage  of  the  nonprofit  foundation  is  its  ability  to 
attract  funds  which  can  usually  be  deducted  by  the  contributor. 
In  order  for  the  Jroundation  to  qualify  as  a  recipient  of  tax 
deductible  contributions,  the  following  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service: 

1.  IRS  Form  1024  in  duplicate, 

2.  Letter  of  Intent  (similar  to  that  sent  to  the 
Comptroller)  referring  to  Section  501  (c)  6, 

3.  Articles  of  Incorporation, 


4.    Charter,  and 


5 .    Bylaws . 


The  organizational  committee  is  essential  to  the  orderly 
development  of  an  industrial  foundation.    At  least  25  persons 
should  be  selected  to  represent  all  community  interests  and  to 
help  convince  the  community  to  endorse  the  program.    They  should 
be  people  who  are  willing  and  able  to  give  freely  of  their  time 
and  efforts  for  community  betterment.    These  individuals  may  be 
the  original  incorporators. 

At  the  first  or  the  second  meeting,  by  majority  agreement,  the 
steering  committee  should  elect  a  person  to  act  as  chairperson 
and  another  to  act  as  secretary-treasurer.  The  minutes  of  the 
meeting  should  be  recorded  for  future  reference. 

Subcommittee  leaders  may  be  elected  by  the  organization  committee 
or  appointed  by  the  chairperson  with  members  selected  by  the 
leader.    The  following  three  subcommittees  are  essential  to  an 
Industrial  Foundation; 

1.  Legal  Subcommittee.    This  subcommittee  will  draft  the 
Articles  of  Incorporation  and  Bylaws,  check  into  the 
legal  requirements  for  forming  Industrial  Foundations, 
and  submit  the  Charter  to  tne  Secretary  of  State.  After 
the  Charter  and  Bylaws  have  been  approved  by  the 
Organizational  Committee,  the  Legal  Subcommittee  will 
ensure  that  proper  copies  are  filed  with  government 
agencies.    The  Legal  Subcommittee  should  also  advise  the 
Organizational  Committee  on  the  methods  of  issuing  stock 
or  membership  certificates. 

2.  Finance  Subcommittee.    The  major  duties  of  the  Finance 
Subcommittee  are  as  follows: 

a.  advise  the  Organizational  Committee  on  the 
capitalization  of  the  foundation; 

b.  recommend  the  par  value  of  shares,  membership 
certificates,  or  stock; 

c.  formulate  plans  for  conducting  a  sales  campaign  for 
shares  or  membership  certificates; 

d.  establish  the  guidelines  and  controls  for  the 
disbursing  of  funds. 


There  are  various  methods  by  which  foundations  secure 
capital  funds:     (a)  cash  subscriptions,  (b)  pledges,  (c) 
pled    ges  and  partial  cash  subscription,  (d)  payment 
plan  spread  over  months  or  years,  and  (e)  local  tax 
revenues  from  the  city  and/or  county,    it  is  wise  to 
establish  a  policy  that  will  determine  how  money  will  be 
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handled  when  it  is  collected.    Many  contributors  do  not 
want  their  money  to  lie  idle,  and  many  financial 
institutions  that  have  made  donations  do  not  want  to  pay 
interest  on  their  own  money.    The  policy  needs  to  be 
stated  in  advance  of  raising  capital. 

3.    Publicity  Subcommittee.    The  role  of  th-i  Publicity 
Subcommittee  is  to  keep  members  informed  of  meeting 
dates,  inform  the  local  citizens  of  the  purposes  and  the 
progress  of  the  foundation's  program,  and  create  and 
reinforce  favorable  attitudes  for  industrial  financing. 

The  first  task  of  the  Publicity  Subcommittee  is  to 
advise  the  community  of  the  foundation's  program, 
purposes,  and  developments.    Tools  used  in  this  task  may 
include  newspaper  articles,  public  meetings,  and 
speakers  from  the  various  subcommittees  addressing 
service  and  civic  groups.    As  soon  as  plans  for  the 
fund-raising  drive  have  been  completed,  the  Publicity 
Subcommittee  should  report  all  details  to  the  town's 
citizens.    By  the  time  the  fund  raising  begins,  every 
person  in  town  should  be  familiar  with  the  project. 
After  the  fund  raising,  the  Publicity  Subcommittee 
should  continue  to  disseminate  information  about  the 
progress  of  the  development  program. 

Whereas  the  above  three  subcommittees  are  essential  to  the 
establishmeiit  of  an  Industrial  Foundation,  the  following 
subcommittees  are  very  important  and,  to  a  large  extent,  will 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  the  foundation  to  accomplish 
its  goals: 

1.    Industrial  Sites  Subcommittee.    Since  the  acquisition  of 
industrial  property  is  the  primary  objective  of  most 
industrial  foundations,  a  subcommittee  should  be 
established: 

a.  to  appraise  and  negotiate  for  land  suitable  for 
industry,  including  obtaining  options  and  purchasing 
property; 

b.  to  check  zoning  regulations  or  the  lack  of  such 
regulations  that  might  be  detrimental  to  proper 
development  of  any  selected  site;  and 

c.  to  ad\^ise  the  Legal  Subcommittee  and  the  Finance 
Subcommittee  about  site  costs,  availability, 
utilities,  etc. 

The  most  immediate  benefit  that  may  be  accrued  from  this 
subcommittee's  work  is  an  inventory  of  Industrial  sites.    Such  an 
inventory  will  not  only  be  useful  in  helping  to  attract  industry 
but  will  also  be  a  practical  tool  for  planning  future  site 
developments . 


2.    Buildings  Subcommittee.    Closely  allied  with  and  many 
times  a  part  of  the  Industrial  Sites  Subcommittee,  the 
Buildings  Subcommittee 

a.  inventories  available  industrial  buildings  in  the 
city  or  local  area; 

b.  gathers  estimates  of  building  costs  and  checks 
zoning  regulations; 

c.  advises  the  Legal  Subcommittee  and  Finance 
Subcommittee  about  building  costs,  availability, 
utilities,  etc. 

The  information  about  land  and  buildings  developed  by  the 
Industrial  Sites  Subcommittee  and  the  Buildings  Subcommittee 
should  be  circulated  to  the  industrial  departments  of  utilities, 
railroads,  banks,  and  other  agencies  and  firms  which  may  be  of 
assistance  in  fostering  industrial  development. 

It  is  highly  recommended  that  the  inventory  of  available 
buildings  be  kept  current,  maintained  in  a  single  accessible 
location,  and  indexed  according  to  square  footage  since  this  is 
what  the  industrial  prospect  generally  requests  first.  The 
complete  specifications  of  the  building  plus  the  capacities  of 
the  utilities  serving  the  building  should  be  attached  to  the 
form.    Since  transportation  access  is  usually  a  primary 
consideration  of  the  prospect,  the  exact  location  and  the 
proximity  to  interstate  highways  and  major  highways  should  also 
be  registered.    It  would  be  beneficial  to  maintain  good  clear 
color  photographs  of  the  buildings  in  the  file.     (See  discussion 
of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Real  Estate  Referral  System  at  IV  D 


3.    Industrial  Sales  Team.    Some  Industrial  Foundations  in 
Texas  have  become  the  complete  industrial  development 
agency  for  their  respective  communities.    They  assume 
the  responsibility  for  collecting  and  presenting  data, 
publishing  brochures,  and  contracting  prospective 
industries.    These  functions,  when  taken  over  by  a 
foundation,  normally  come  under  a  permanent  committee  or 
team  which  is  designated  to  operate  for  several  years. 

Since  the  Industrial  Sales  Team  is  usually  the  first 
contact  an  industrial  prospect  has  with  a  given 
community,  it  is  highly  recommended  that  the  members  of 
this  important  subcommittee  be  selected  with  great  care 
and  that  they  be  thoroughly  educated  and  trained  for 
their  roles  and  responsibilities. 

The  Industrial  Sales  Team  should  always  proceed  with 
caution.    Since  the  foundation's  members  have  the 
responsibility  of  selling  their  community,  they  often 
become  zealous  in  their  efforts,    if  they  also  have  the 
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authority  to  approve  loan  applications,  they  may  become 
too  eager  to  locate  any  industry;  and  they  may  accept  a 
risky  loan  from  an  unsound  enterprise  in  order  to  carry 
out  their  selling  obligations. 

It  is  recommended  that  competent  legal  advice  be  obtained  when 
organizing  a  foundation.    A  community  should  check  with  the  State 
Securities  Board  in  Austin  concerning  stock  and/or  membership 
subscription  to  determine  if  the  foundation  is  operating  within 
the  security  laws  of  Texas. 

Steps  a  community  needs  to  take  in  filing  for  an  Industrial 
Foundation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Recruit  25  members  from  which  officers  of  the 
foundation  may  be  selected. 

2.  Adopt  Articles  of  Incorporation  and  Bylaws  (see 
Appendix  P) . 

3.  Send  duplicate  copies  of  the  above  with  original 
signatures  and  a  check  or  money  order  to 

The  Secretary  of  State 
Corporation  Division 
Capitol  Station 
Austin,  TX  78711. 


II  K.     INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITIES 
AND  INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 


Established  by  a  local  governmental  entity.  Industrial 
Development  Authorities,  often  referred  to  as  Industrial 
Development  Corporations,  are  very  similar  to  Industrial 
Development  Foundations,  both  in  structure  and  in  function,  with 
the  chief  difference  being  that  the  Development  Authority  is 
empowered  to  issue  tax-free  Industrial  Development  Bonds  (IDB). 
In  1979  the  State  Legislature  of  Texas  passed  the  Development 
Corporation  Act  which  authorized  the  use  of  Industrial  Revenue 
Bonds  financing  for  industrial  and  commercial  development.  A 
copy  of  the  act  is  included  in  Appendix  W. 

Industrial  development  revenue  bonds  are  a  unique  and  mutually 
beneficial  method  of  government  and  private  sector  cooperation  in 
the  financing  of  industry  and  commercial  operations,    under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  a  local  governmental  entity  creates  the 
Development  Corporation,  which  then  is  authorized  to  issue 
reve'    ».  bonds.    An  industrial  or  commercial  developer  makes 
appli. — *.ion  to  the  Development  Corporation  for  financial 
participation  in  the  form  of  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds. 
Neither  the  Development  Corporation  nor  the  governmental  body 
creating  the  corporation  incurs  any  liability  on  the  bonds  since 
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they  are  to  be  paid  solely  from  the  revenues  of  the  project 
developed.    The  bonds  are  then  sold  to  financial  institutions  or 
other  parties,  and  interest  payable  by  the  developer  on  the  bond 
is  tax-free.    The  tax-free  status  of  the  bond  allows  a  much  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  normally  would  be  paid.    Most  of  the  costs 
involved  in  the  acquisition,  construction,  expansion,  or 
improvement  of  a  project  are  recoverable  in  the  bond  issue, 
provided  that  the  costs  were  incurred  after  the  initial 
inducement  resolution  was  adopted  and  approved  by  the  development 
corporation.    In  order  for  IDBs  to  be  used  to  finance  a 
commercial  project,  the  area  in  which  the  project  is  located  must 
be  designated  as  a  blighted  or  economically  depressed  area  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  general  procedure  used  in  the  issuance  and  negotiation  of 
industrial  revenue  development  bonds  ordinarily  takes  a  minimum 
of  eight  weeks.    However,  the  expenses  incurred  in  a  project 
prior  to  the  closing,  but  after  the  passage  of  the  initial 
inducement  resolution,  are  recaptured  in  the  bond  proceeds  and 
financed  over  the  life  of  the  bond  issue. 

The  process  involved  in  the  issuance  of  IDBs  includes  a  series  of 
meetings  and  hearings  with  the  local  Development  Corporation  and 
governmental  units.    A  purchaser  for  the  bonds  must  be  located 
and  the  terras  of  the  bond  issue  negotiated.    A  preliminary 
application  must  be  filed  with  the  Texas  Economic  Development 
Commission,  and  that  body  must  give  tentative  approval.  The 
transaction  is  then  closed  with  all  cross-conveyances  and 
assignments  executed  and  the  bonds  issued. 

The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  and  currently  pending  federal 
legislation  have  had  a  strong  impact  on  industrial  revenue  bond 
financing.  Coupled  with  its  predecessors  (the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  and  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981),  industrial  development  revenue  bond  financing  has 
become  more  restrictive  and  much  more  con^licated. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  this  legislation  touch  all  phases  of 
industrial  development  bonds  issued  after  June  19,  1984.  The 
legislation  limits  the  maximum  face  amount  of  private  activity 
bonds  that  a  state  and  related  governmental  agencies  may  issue. 
The  limit  was  set  at  the  greater  of  $150  per  capita  or 
$200,000,000.    The  $150  per  capita  limit  was  reduced  to  $100  per 
capita  after  1986  following  the  scheduled  expiration  of  the  small 
issue  exception.    The  per  capita  figures  were  based  on  the  most 
recent  census  figures.    Texas  had  an  estimated  $2,300,000,000 
allocation  in  1985. 

The  legislation  includes  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  bonds  that  can 
be  issued  to  any  person  who  is  a  private  owner,  principal  user, 
or  related  party.    The  cap  ($40,000,000)  applies  to  any 
outstanding  bonds  regardless  of  the  location  of  the  project. 
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Prohibited  by  the  legislation  is  the  tax-exempt  status  of  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  federal  government  or  any  related  agency. 
Exceptions  to  this  restriction  are  guarantees  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  veteran's  Administration,  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation,  or  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Association. 
Other  federal  guarantees  not  falling  into  this  restriction 
include  guarantees  of  student  loans  and  certain  guarantees  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  pollution  control  facilities. 

The  new  law  imposed  additional  arbitrage  limitations  on  IDBs 
issued  after  December  31,  1984.    The  amount  of  yield  earned  on 
invested  bond  funds,  after  the  temporary  initial  period,  could 
not  be  higher  than  the  yield  of  the  bonds.    Another  exception 
included  temporary  investments  related  to  the  debt  service  and  if 
the  funds  of  the  issue  are  expended  for  the  governmental  purposes 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  issue. 

Added  to  the  tax  laws  governing  iDBs  is  a  restriction  governing 
the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  an  issue  that  can  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  land.    Previous  law  had  not  imposed  restrictions 
on  the  purchase  of  land,  but  the  current  enacted  legislation 
provides  a  25  percent  restriction  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
issue.    Also  restricted  is  the  acquisition  of  existing 
facilities.    Existing  buildings  can  only  be  acquired  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  if  within  a  two-year  period  15  percent 
of  the  amount  financed  with  the  bond  issue  is  applied  to 
rehabilitation  of  the  facility.    For  facilities  other  than 
buildings,  100  percent  must  be  used  for  rehabilitation. 

Strictly  prohibited  in  the  legislation  is  the  use  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  bond  issue  for  airplanes,  skyboxes  or  other  similar  luxury 
boxes,  gambling  establishments,  health  club  facilities,  and 
liquor  stores.    These  restrictions  are  added  to  the  previously 
excluded  facilities  where  25  percent  or  more  of  the  issue  would 
be  expended  for  restaurants,  automobile  sales  or  service,  or 
provision  of  recreation  or  entertainment.    In  addition, 
industrial  revenue  bond  financin:-  cannot  be  used  if  any  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  used  for  a  private  or  commercial 
golf  course,  country  club,  massage  parlor,  tennis  club,  skating 
facility  (including  roller  skating),  racquet  sports,  hot  tub, 
suntan  facility,  or  racetrack. 

Enclosed  shopping  malls,  a  strip  of  offices,  stores,  or 
warehouses  using  svibstantial  common  facilities  must  be  treated  as 
a  single  project  and  one  issue.    This  eliminates  the  past  use  of 
IDB  financing  for  condo  projects  and  separate  stores  in  a 
shopping  mall  in  order  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
$10,000,000  small  issue  exemption. 

The  definition  of  a  "related  person"  was  expanded  to  include  each 
partner  of  a  partnership  regardless  of  percent  of  ownership,  all 
shareholders  of  an  S  corporation,  and  the  spouses  and  children  of 
these  partners  or  shareholders.    These  definitions  are  expressly 
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for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  substantial  user  of  a  facility 
or  a  related  party  and  do  not  apply  for  capital  expenditure  or 
other  purposes. 


The  small  issue  exemption  for  iDBs  was  scheduled  to  expire 
December  31,  1986,  but  was  extended  through  December  31,  1988  for 
bonds  issued  to  finance  manufacturing  facilities.    The  small 
issue  exemption  for  nonmanuf acturing  projects  financed  with  IDBs 
did  expire  on  December  31,  1986. 


II  L.     SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
LOAN  PROGRAMS 


Tlie  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  is  a  federal  agency 
created  by  the  Small  Business  Act  in  1953  to  assist,  counsel  and 
champion  America's  small  businesses  which  are  the  backbone  of 
this  country; s  competitive  free-enterprise  economy.    The  mission 
Of  SBA  IS,  simply  stated,  to  assist  people  to  get  into  and  stay 
in  business.    To  do  this,  SBA  performs  many  functions  including 
offering  financial  assistance  to  eligible  small  business 
concerns.    The  purpose  of  SBA's  financial  assistance  is  to 
stimulata  local  private  investment  and  create  new  or  save 
existing  jobs. 

Most  of  SBA's  business  loans  are  made  by  private  lenders  and  then 
«nS^nSn®  ^^^^'^^teed  loan  terms  include  a  maximum  of 

$500,000  and  SBA  guarantees  up  to  90  percent.    For-profit  small 
businesses  that  meet  certain  size  limitations  by  industry  and 
whose  owners  meet  personal  net  worth  limitations  are  eligible  for 
SBA  loan  guarantees.    The  small  business  is  usually  unable  to 
obtain  conventional  financing  without  government  assistance.  The 
small  business  must  be  willing  to  contribute  some  equity 
depending  on  the  type  of  project  and  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  entity. 

SBA  7(a)  Loan  Guarantee  Program 

The  7(a)  program  guarantees  commercial  lending  institutions  up  to 
90  percent  for  small  business  loans  under  $155,000  and  up  to  85 
percent  for  loans  over  this  amount  up  to  the  $500,000  maximum. 
Loan  proceeds  may  be  used  to  finance  working  capital  (acquisition 
of  inventory,  receivable  financing,  and  reduction  of  trade  debt), 
fixed  asset  acquisition  (including  equipment,  land,  and 
buildings),  and  leasehold  improvements.    The  7(a)  program  has 
unique  advantages  in  that  it  allows  real  estate  loans  (up  to  25 
years),  working  capital  loans  (up  to  7  years),  and  either  a  fixed 
or  variable  interest  rate  of  no  more  than  2.75  percent  over  the 
prime  rate.    Collateral  may  include  mortgages  on  commercial  land 
or  buildings,  equipment,  inventory,  assignment  of  receivables, 
and  also  the  owner's  personal  assets. 
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SBA  504  Loan  Program 


This  program^  which  is  a  fixed  asset  financing  program  offering 
small  businesses  below  market  rate  fixed  interest  loans,  is  a 
dual  program  involving  the  SBA  and  a  private  lending  source. 
Generally,  projects  estimated  to  cost  between  $200,000  and  $1.7 
million  are  suitable  for  the  SBA  504  program.    Forty  percent  of 
the  total  project  cost  can  be  financed  (second  mortgage  loan) 
through  sBA  assistance,  the  maximum  participation  being  $500,000. 
A  private  financing  source,  usually  a  commercial  bank  or  a 
seller,  provides  50  percent  of  the  cost  using  its  normal  credit 
terms  and  receives  a  first  mortgage  on  the  assets.    The  business 
must  provide  a  minimum  10  percent  equity  contribution.  The 
interest  rate  charged  on  the  private  loan  is  set  by  the  private 
lender  and  may  be  either  fixed  or  variable.    The  term  of  the 
private  lender's  loan  is  subject  to  a  ten-year  minimum.  The 
SBA's  portion  is  subordinated  to  the  private  lender  and  offered 
at  a  fixed  interest  rate  tied  to  a  U.S.  Treasury  bond  rate.  The 
SBA's  loan  term  is  tied  to  the  life  of  the  asset  which  is  between 
10-20  years. 

The  SBA's  size  criteria  for  a  small  business  is  broad  and 
generally  fits  the  agency  definition  of  a  small  business.  The 
504  program  is  limited  to  business  owner-users.    Start-ups  will 
be  considered,  but  existing  businesses  are  desirable • 

Loan  proceeds  can  be  used  for  land  and  building  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation,  leasehold  improvement,  and  acquisition  of 
machinery  and  equipment.    Working  capital  loans  are  not  available 
under  this  program. 

In  the  general  area  of  financial  assistance,  SBA  offers  a  variety 
of  special  programs: 

1.  Small  general  contractor  loans 

2.  Seasonal  line  of  credit  guarantees 

3.  Energy  loans 

4.  Handicapped  assistance  loans 

5.  Disaster  assistance  -  physical  disaster  and  economic 
injury  disaster  loans 

6.  Pollution  control  financing 

7.  Surety  bonding  for  small  contractors 


II  M.     OTHER  LOAN  PRCXSRAMS 

1.    The  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  Finance  Division  offers  a 
wid    variety  of  financial  assistance  to  businesses  and 
communities.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  creation  and  retention  of 
permanent  jobs.    Financing  is  generally  for  long-term,  fixed 
assets  although  working  capital  loans  can  be  facilitated 
under  some  programs.    Grants  are  also  available,  on  a  limited 
basis,  fcyr  the  development  of  products  or  services  and  public 
facilities. 
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The  Texas  Department  of  Cciranerce  (TDoC)  maintains  a  staff  of 
finance  professionals  who  structure  creative  financing 
packages  for  small  businesses,  using  public  and  private 
funds,    other  private  for-profit  and  nonprofit  businesses  and 
organizations  offer  similar  services. 

Of  particular  importance  to  local  economic  development 
activities  has  been  the  concept  of  revolving  loan  funds 
(RLFs).    This  increasingly  popular  business  financing  concept 
provides  a  tool  that  can  fill  gaps  in  the  local  financial 
markets — gaps  that  inhibit  economic  development  activities 
considered  important  to  the  stability  of  local  communities. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  the  RLFs  provide  short-  and  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  for  rehabilitation  and  construction  of 
industrial  property;  loans  for  the  purchase  of  industrial 
property,  machinery,  and  equipment;  and  in  certain  cases, 
operating  capital  loans.    An  example  of  a  RLE  is  the  Rural 
Industrial  Loan  Fund  which  is  available  for  manufacturing  and 
industrial  projects  located  in  rural  areas  of  Texas.  Funds 
may  be  used  for  fixed  asset  financing  only,  and  the  TDoC 
participation  is  limited  to  40  percent  of  the  total  project 
cost  (see  also  Appendix  I). 

A  niimber  of  funding  sources  can  capitalize  a  RLF.    One  of  the 
most  popular  is  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program 
(CDBG)  administered  by  the  TDoC.    Another  funding  source  for 
urban  areas  is  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Program 
(UpAG).    The  CDBG  program  includes  the  Planning  Capacity 
Building  Fund,  the  Texas  Capital  Fund  (discussed  in  Section 
II  N) .    Interim  Financing  Fund,  Community  Development  Ftmd, 
Special  Impact  Fund,  Emergency  Need  Fund,  and  the  Texas 
Rental  Rehab  Program,    other  loan  programs  available  through 
TDoC  assistance  include  the  Texas  Small  Business  industrial 
Development  Corporation's  TEXCAP  program.  Industrial  Revenue 
Bond  Program,  allocation  of  the  state's  Volume  Cap  for 
Private  Activity  Bonds,  and  export  financial  assistance  for 
export  businesses  to  finance  costs  incurred  in  connection 
with  the  international  export  or  pre-export  of  Tsxas  products 
(see  also  Appendix  J). 

Another  important  source  of  funding  economic  development 
activities  is  available  through  the  Business  and  Industrial 
Loan  Program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA). 
Upgrading  of  the  rural  economic  environment  to  improve  the 
quality  of  rural  life  is  the  aim  of  the  FmHA.    A  primary 
purpose  of  the  BTI  Loan  Program  is  to  create  and/or  retain 
employment  and  improve  the  economic  and  environmental  climate 
in  communities  with  populations  of  50,000  or  less.  FmHA 
assistance  is  provided  in  the  form  of  a  loan  guarantee, 
whereby  FmHA  contracts  to  reimburse  the  local  lender  for  a 
maximum  of  90  percent  of  principal  and  interest. 
Applications  go  through  private  lenders  who  play  a  key  role 
in  the  program  by  making  and  servicing  the  approved  loans 
(see  Appendix  L) . 
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II  N.     TEXAS  CAPITAL  FUND  APPLICATIONS 


The  state  of  Texas,  through  the  Texas  Department  of  Commerce, 
offers  financial  assistance  to  businesses  and  communities  in  the 
state.    Financing  is  generally  for  long-term  fixed  assets 
although  working  capital  can  be  facilitated  under  some  programs. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  permanent  jobs  being  creatsd  or  retained. 
One  such  financial  incentive  program  is  the  Texas  Capital  Fund 
(TCF),  which  provides  resources  to  make  public  infrastructure 
improvements  in  support  of  an  economic  development  project  and 
funds  for  businesses  or  nonprofit  organizations  to  acquire  real 
property,  construct  or  rehabilitate  commercial  or  industrial 
buildings,  purchase  machinery  and  equipment,  and  obtain  working 
capital . 

The  TCF  funds  are  set  aside  under  the  Federal  Government's 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  "CF 
provides  funding  for  projects  which  will  result  in  either  an 
increase  in  new,  permanent  jobs  or  retention  of  existing 
permanent  jobs  primarily  held  by  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons . 

Eligible  applicants  must  be  either  an  incorporated  municipality 
or  county  government.    The  applicant,  if  a  city,  must  be  less 
than  50,000  in  population  and  cannot  be  designated  as  eligible  to 
receive  Community  Development  (entitlement)  funding  from  HUD. 
The  population  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  a  county  applicant; 
however,  the  county  is  not  eligible  if  it  receives  entitlement 
funding  from  HUD. 

G.-ants  are  awarded  to  cities  and  counties  through  a  bimonthly, 
competitive  statewide  review  process.    Successful  applicants  may 
use  TCF  funds  for  loans  to  businesses  or  for  public 
infrastructure  improvements  in  support  of  private  ventures.  The 
applicant  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
project  after  the  award  has  been  approved.    In  addition  to 
eligible  activities,  TCF  specifically  states  where  TCF  funds  may 
not  be  used  and  provides  for  other  restrictions. 

The  minimum  and  maximum  grant  amounts  to  any  project  funded  under 
the  TCF  program  are  $50,000  and  $500,000,  respectively.  TCF 
provides  up  to  40  percent  of  the  capital  for  a  project  with  a 
requirement  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  project  cost  be 
injected  by  the  principal  in  either  cash  or  real  estate.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  total  project  cost  may  be  borrowed  from  a  private 
lender.    An  applicant  may  submit  only  one  application  for  each 
bimonthly  competition  and  receive  only  one  TCF  award  during  the 
program  year.    Scoring  and  recommended  ranking  of  the 
applications  are  done  by  the  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  Finance 
Division  staff  with  assistance  from  the  Texas  Capital  Advisory 
Committee,  composed  of  private  sector  representatives  selected  by 
the  TDC  executive  director. 
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The  scoring  criteria  and  funding  cycles  for  applications  may 
change  somewhat  each  program  year,  so  it  is  necessary  to  contact 
the  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  for  information  regarding  the 
progreun.. 

The  document  which  provides  the  rules,  procedures  and  application 
forms  for  the  TCF  program  may  be  requested  from  the  following 
source  (see  also  Appendix  E) : 

Mr.  Aubrey  Johnson 

Supervisor  for  Economic  Development 

Texas  Department  of  Commerce 

P.O.  Box  12728 

Capitol  Station 

Austin,  TX  78711 

Mr.  Johnston's  street  address  is  410  East  Fifth  Street,  Austin, 
Texas,  and  his  telephone  number  is  (512)  320-0110. 


II  O.     SCORE/ ACE 


Definition 

SCORE,  an  acronym  for  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives,  is  an 
independent  voluntary  nonprofit  association  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  ColumDia  and  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  acting  under  duly  adopted  bylaws.    SCORE  is  not  a 
constituent  of  any  governmental  agency.    However,  it  is  sponsored 
by  and  receives  financial  support  from  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  by  statute  pursuant  to  an  amendment  of  the  Snail 
Business  Act  in  October  1978,  15  U.S.C.  637  (b) . 

In  August  1969  the  Small  Business  Administration  found  that  many 
business  executives  not  yet  retired  from  active  employment  were 
willing  to  volunteer  needed  services.    Thus,  another  nonprofit 
association  was  established  as  the  Active  Corps  of  Executives, 
known  by  its  ACE  acronym.    The  two  programs  v/ere  organized 
separately,  but  their  functions  were  closed  coordinated  through 
the  years.    ACE  finally  merged  with  SCORE  in  May  1982.  ACE 
members  are  now  SCORE  chapter  members  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
code  of  ethics,  rules,  and  procedures. 

Purpose  of  SCORE 

The  primary  purpose  of  SCORE  is  to  render  a  community  service  by 
providing,  free  of  charge,  the  expert  assistance  of  its  volunteer 
counselors  in  solving  the  problems  encountered  by  small 
businesses.    Volunteer  counselors  are  selected  who  are  qualified 
to  furnish  specialized  management  counseling  and  training  based 
upon  their  extensive  and  varied  business  and  professional 
experience.    SCORE/ ACE  counselors  receive  no  pay  for  their 
services,  but  they  are  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses. 
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Mary  SCORE  chapters  are  headquartered  in  Small  Business 
Administration  field  offices.    Others  are  located  in  local 
Chcunbers  of  commerce  facilities  as  well  as  in  federal  buildings, 
colleges,  financial  institutions,  and  even  in  members'  homes. 

The  Many  Benefits  of  SCORE 

SCORE  chapters  exist  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  small 
business  community.    For  anyone  who  is  considering  starting  a 
small  business  or  is  in  business,  SCORE  offers  many  services  that 
might  well  be  of  critical  importance  to  the  small  business 
owner's  success.    Specifically,  SCORE  services  include  one-to-one 
counseling  directed  toward  solving  a  particular  problem  or  toward 
planning  for  future  growth;  training  focused  in  prebusiness 
start-up  workshops  and  other  specialized  seTiinars  and  co  if  erences 
concerning  valuable  topics  to  certain  segments  of  the  business 
community;  providing  information  on  how  to  obtain  and  utilize 
professional  services,  iresources  of  government  agencies,  and 
printed  material  to  assist  business  owners  in  keeping  abreast  of 
the  rapidly  changing  business  environment;  and  cooperating  with 
other  local  organizations  and  institutions  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  entire  community. 

The  extent  and  quality  of  assistance  provided  by  SCORE  chapters 
is  making  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  small 
business  management  in  this  country  and  is  being  accoraplis.  ,,d 
with  a  modest  investment  of  the  taxpayers'  resources. 


II  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


International  trade  is  rapidly  catching  attention  in  the  small- 
to  medium-sized  business  market. 

A  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  study  shows  tl"  t  about  85 
percent  of  all  U.S.  exports  originate  from  only  250  companies  and 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  all  domestic  companies  that  could 
sell  overseas  do  sell  overseas. 

Legislation  was  enacted  in  the  1984  Foreign  Sales  Corporation 
(FSC)  to  help  increase  American  export  activity.    A  Shared 
Foreign  "ales  Corporation  is  one  method  for  small-  to  mid-sized 
companies  to  boost  exports  while  saving  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Foreign  Trade  Zones  are  defined  as  an  isolated,  enclosed,  and 
policed  area;  operated  as  a  public  utility,  in  or  adjacent  to  a 
port  of  entry;  furnished  with  facilities  for  lading,  unlading, 
handling,  storing,  manipulating,  manufacturing,  and  exhibiting 
goods  and  for  reshipping  them  by  land,  water,  or  air. 

A  subzone  is  a  special  type  of  zone  facility  approved  for  the  use 
of  a  single  company.    Such  private  zones  which  are  usually 
industrial  plants  are  approved  only  when  a  public  benefit  can  be 


clearly  demonstrated.    The  firm  in  a  siibzone  is  required  to  show 
what  positive  economic  results  its  operation  under  zone 
procedures  will  generate. 

The  Texas  International  Trade  Directory,  published  by  Otis 
Business  Research  International,  Inc.,  P,0,  Box  50007,  Dallas,  TX 
75250,  gives  a  thorough  list  of  exporters  and  importers, 
information  regarding  financing,  pricing,  sales  contracts,  and 
other  information  which  is  beneficial  to  anyone  interested  in 
international  trade. 

Technology  has  made  trade  opportunities  abundant  in  the  world. 
Finding  out  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  international  trade 
are  not  easy  tasks,  but  clearly  the  income  from  selling 
internationally  could  make  a  difference  in  the  Texas  economy. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  has  an  International  Trade 
Office  cLt  816  Congress,  Suite  1200,  P.O.  Box  12728,  Austin,  TX 
78711.    Sandy  Harris  is  the  office  manager,  and  her  telephone 
number  is  (512)  320-9659. 


II  Q.     JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT  (JTPA) 


Definition 

The  federal  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  was  passed  in 
1982  to  provide  remedial  job  training  fci  an  "at  risk"  target 
population.    Most  of  the  people  eligible  for  JTPA  come  from  one 
of  the  following  groups: 

1.  The  economicall'y  underprivileged,  coming  from  a  home 
at  or  below  the  official  poverty  level; 

2.  Those  who  receive  welfare  payments  or  food  stamps; 

3.  Fost3r  children  receiving  government  financial 
support; 

4.  Handicapped  adults; 

5.  Persons  who  have  special  "barriers"  to  employment 
such  as  those  with  limited  knowledge  of  English, 
displaced  homemakers,  school  dropouts,  teenaged 
parents,  older  workers,  veterans,  alcohol  or 
substance  abusers; 

6.  Dislocated  workers  (people  whose  jobs  have  been 
terminated  and  whan  find  themselves  in  need  of 
retraining  in  order  to  get  a  new  job). 

JTPA  provides  the  following  services  to  participants: 

1.  Job  Search  and  Counseling  -  helping  trained  employees 
find  jobs  suited  to  their  skills; 

2.  Remedial  Education  -  clasji^room  tutoring  to  help 
persons  improve  their  basic  skills  such  as  reading, 
writing,  etc. ; 
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3.  Classroom  Training  -  teaching  jtpa  participants  about 
specific  skills  for  positions  available; 

4.  On-the-Job  Training  -  job  training  that  takes  place 
directly  at  the  employer's  place  of  business; 

5.  Literacy  and  Bilingual  Training  -  education  for  those 
who  need  to  improve  their  ability  to  read  and  write 
English; 

6.  Customized  Training  -  generally,  on-the-job  training 
designed  for  a  particular  type  of  job; 

7.  Work  Experience  -  youth  programs  where  JTPA 
participants  are  "shown  the  ropes"  at  an  actual  place 
of  business;  and 

8.  Summer  Youth  Program  -  a  special  program  designed  to 
employ  economically  disadvantaged  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  on  a  temporary  basis 
through  the  summer  months. 

Purpose 

The  primary  purpose  of  JTPA  is  to  bring  together  private  business 
and  government  to  provide  a  variety  of  special  training  programs. 
JTPA  is  designed  to  allow  local  input,  local  control,  and  local 
administration  within  very  broad  federal  guidelines.  JTPA 
provides  businesses  that  participate  with  funds  to  offset  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  both  training  and  employee  salaries. 
Money  is  available  to  cover  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
providing  on-the-job  training  and,  when  necessary,  to  cover 
classroom  training  time. 

Another  purpose  of  JTPA  is  to  reduce  the  nuinber  of  persons 
receiving  welfare  assistance  by  providing  them  a  job  and 
consequently  reducing  the  taxpayer  cost  of  federal  subsidies 
while  increasing  the  tax  rolls. 

Procrram  Objectives 

1.  Prepare  eligible  participants  for  jobs, 

2.  Upgrade  participants'  education  and  job  skills, 

3.  Place  participants  in  unsubsidized  employment,  and 

4.  Induce  businesses  to  participate. 

Program  Organization 

Title  IV  of  JTPA  authorizes  special  national  job  training 
activities,  administered  from  Washington,  to  serve  Native 
Americans,  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers,  dislocated  workers, 
veterans,  and  other  special  target  populations.    In  addition, 
there  are  a  number  of  federal  activities  including  the  nation's 
Job  Corps  Centers;  research,  demonstration,  and  evaluation 
activities;  labor  market  information  services;  the  National 
Conunission  on  Employment  Policy;  and  training  and  technical 
assistance  activities. 
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Title  II  and  III  are  the  basic  state  services.    These  programs 
receive  the  majority  of  the  JTPA  funds  and  are  administered  by 
the  Office  of  the  Governor  (Department  of  Commerce,  Workforce 
Development  Division)  through  the  apj^ointed  State  Job  Training 
Coordinating  Council. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  34  local  service  providers  or  service 
delivery  areas  (SDAs),    SDAs  can  be  any  unit  of  government,  or 
combinations  of  units  of  government,  with  a  population  base  of 
over  200,000.    The  guiding  rationale  for  the  formation  of  the 
SDAs  was  the  existing  24  regional  planning  areas  established 
years  earlier  by  the  Texas  Legislature  to  plan  and  coordinate 
governmental  activity  in  each  region.    Some  planning  areas  with 
the  required  population  base  have  more  than  one  SDA. 

Program  Operation 

Each  SDA  has  a  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  appointed  by  the 
chief  elected  officials.    The  JTPA  program  places  a  great  deal  of 
autonomy  on  local  elected  officials  and  PiCs.    The  legislation 
primarily  calls  for  agreement  by  local  elected  officials  and  the 
PIC  members  on  the  service  delivery  mechanism  to  be  utilized. 
Typically,  the  local  government,  regional  council  (council  of 
government),  or  the  PIC  itself,  is  designated  to  receive  and 
dispense  funds  and  administer  services  under  the  JTPA  in  the  SDA. 

Linkage  to  EconOTiic  Developroent 

JTPA  funds  primarily  contribute  to  economic  development  through 
providing  the  employers  with  a  well-trained,  adaptable  work 
force.    JTPA  also  provides  the  majority  of  the  funding  support 
for  many  of  the  procurement  outreach  centers  in  Texas,  thus 
contributing  directly  to  job  creation  and  retention. 


II  R.     INDUSTRIAL  RESPONSE  RECRUITMENT  TEAM 


Among  the  most  exciting  news  which  a  community  can  receive  in 
today's  economy  is  that  they  are  being  considered  by  an 
industrial  employer  as  a  potential  site  for  relocation  or 
expansion.    In  far  too  many  instances,  this  news  comes  to 
community  leaders  ill  prepared  to  deliver  hard  factual  data  to 
the  industrial  prospect.    Rather,  they  are  forced  into  a  role 
which  is  essentially  that  of  a  "cheerleader,"  promoting  only  the 
quality  of  life  available  in  the  area. 

While  quality  of  life  is  indeed  a  consideration  in  many 
expansion/relocation  decisions,  rarely  is  it  the  dominant  factor. 
The  decision  is  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by: 

*  site  availability  and  suitability, 

*  presence  of  qualified  workers  at  reasonable  wage  rates, 
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*  legal  environment^ 


*  financial  incentives  (i.e.,  tax  abatements  and 
industrial  start-up  funding), 

*  transportation, 

*  educational  programs  and  facilities, 

*  environmental  limitations, 

*  utilj.ty  availability  and  cost, 

*  community  support  both  for  existing  businesses  and  for 
the  prospect, 

*  property  and  business  income  tax  rates. 

Given  the  extreme  competition  for  the  few  industrial  prospects 
shopping  for  new  locations,  it  is  too  late  for  a  community  to 
attempt  to  pull  this  relevant  data  together  after  the  initial 
contact  from  the  prospect.    In  order  to  stay  in  the  game, 
community  leaders  must  have  ready  access  to  updated  information 
of  the  type  described  above. 

Further,  community  leaders  must  have  a  regional,  rather  than  a 
provincial,  perspective  on  industrial  recruitment.  Negative 
sales  techniques  among  two  competing  towns  in  a  region  may  be 
sufficiently  counterproductive  to  both  communities  that  the 
prospect  will  look  elsewhere. 

The  community  or  junior  college  is  the  natural  focal  point  to 
encourage  a  regional  perspective  of  support  and  cooperation  among 
competing  interests.    Likewise,  college  personnel  will  be  adept 
at  collecting,  assembling,  and  packaging  the  hard  data  which 
describe  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  region.    Thus,  where 
otliers  have  not  already  acted,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  college 
to  assemble  an  Industrial  Prospect  Regional  Recruitment  Team 
composed  of  the  following  interested  parties: 

*  Educational  institutions  (work  force  training) 

*  Utility  company  representatives 

*  Texas  Employment  Commission 

*  Elected  officials'  staff  members  at  local,  state, 
or  national  level  as  appropriate 

*  Economic  development  professionals 

*  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Industrial  Foundation 
officers 
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*  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  program  manager 

*  Public  Loan  Program  advisor 

*  Small  Business  Development  Center  director  if  small 
business  is  involved 

*  Director  of  data  referral  system  for  commercial/ 
industrial  real  estate  (see  Discussion  IV  D  5). 

*  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  representative  if 
appropriate 

The  objective  is  to  assemble  a  team  which  can  respond  to  any  area 
of  need  or  inquiry  expressed  by  the  prospect.    The  team  should 
meet  and  agree  on  philosophy  and  approach  prior  to  its  first 
meeting  with  any  prospect.    Training  on  successful  recruitment 
strategies  is  important.    Alternate  members  should  be  designated 
in  each  area  of  interest  in  the  event  a  meeting  is  called  on 
short  notice  which  conflicts  with  the  schedule  of  a  principal 
member.    This  will  ensure  that  the  area  of  interest  will  uot  go 
unrepresented  during  the  prospect's  visit. 

Properly  done,  the  recruitment  team  will  allow  the  region  the 
confidence  of  knowing  that  everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
enhance  the  opportunity  for  recruitment  of  new  business  and 
industry  to  the  region. 


II  S.     RESOURCE  AND  RESEARCH  CENTER  FOR  THE  TRANSFER  OF 
INFORMATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Definition 

The  Resource  and  Research  Center  is  a  designated  department  to 
provide  sources  of  information  and  research  to  clients.  The 
center  may  or  may  not  have  the  information  on  hand  or  do  the 
actual  research.    What  the  center  does  do  is  provide  the 
knowledge  of  where  the  information  or  research  can  be  obtained. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Resource  and  Research  Center  ia  to  provide  a 
one  stop  reference  place  where  clients  can  go  to  obtain 
information  or  help  in  doing  research.    A  client  may  need 
statistical  information  or  may  need  to  know  where  to  go  for  help 
in  doing  market  or  product  research.    All  of  these  things,  as 
well  as  many  more,  are  available  if  the  client  knows  the  source. 
The  center  provides  that  source. 
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Operation 

The  center  maintains  a  data  bank  of  source  material  for  all  types 
of  information.    The  center  has  access  to  all  library 
pxiblications ,  census  information,  government  studies  and  reports 
as  well  as  information  provided  by  government  research  projects 
and  universities.    It  also  has  information  on  who  does  research 
on  a  contract  basis.    It  simply  makes  use  of  the  vast  amount  of 
information  available  on  every  subject  and  makes  itself  a  conduit 
of  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  client. 

In  the  broader  sense,  a  more  advanced  center  might  actually  do 
market  research  or  product  research,  etc.,  for  a  client  on  a  fee 
basis.    It  might  use  its  sources  to  find  the  latest  information 
on  a  particular  product  or  manufacturing  process.    It  could  do 
business  surveys  to  find  the  needs  of  businesses  and  identify 
prcxnising  new  business  opportunities. 

The  center  may  be  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  fee  schedule, 
grants,  etc.    It  is  an  economic  development  tool  to  help  existing 
businesses  or  new  start-up  businesses.    It  can  be  incorporated 
with  other  business  assistance  programs  and  can  make  the  latest 
information  on  research  or  licensed  processes  available  to  its 
appropriate  clients. 

Without  this  type  of  help,  the  majority  of  small  businesses  would 
not  know  the  information  and  opportunities  that  are  available  to 
them. 

Sources  of  Information  (examples) 

1.  United  States  Census 

2.  Libraries 

3.  Center  for  the  Utilization  of  Federal  Technology  (CUFT)  - 
publishes  an  annual  catalog  of  more  than  1,200  new 
technologies  with  potential  commercial  application  and  an 
annual  catalog  of  federal  patents  and  technologies  available 
for  licensing.    It  also  publishes  a  Directory  of  Federal 
Technology  Resources. 

4.  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  for  Technology  Transfer  (FLO)  - 
comprised  of  more  than  300  federal  laboratories.  The 
regional  coordinators  can  open  the  FLC  network  for  specific 
business  inquiries  on  behalf  of  client  firms. 

5.  Sandia  National  Laboratories  -  program  for  Technology 
Transfer. 

6.  Corporate  Information  Services  Department,  University  of 
Texas  at  Dallas  -  for  a  fee  will  provide  all  types  of 
research  (product,  market,  location,  etc.) 
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7.  STAC  (NASA  Southern  Technology  Applications  Center)  has' an 
expanded  database  on  all  types  of  subjects. 

8.  Technology  Business  Development  Center,  Texas  Engineering 
Experiment  Station,  College  Station,  Texas. 


II  T.     DISECTORY  OF  MANUFACTUSERS 


Several  versions  of  a  Manufacturers  Directory  are  available  to 
assist  in  ecrnomic  development  activities,  each  with  ita  own 
format  and  area  of  coverage. 

American  Business  Directories  publishes  'the  U.S.  Manufacturers 
Directory  in  two  volumes.    The  eastern  region  volume  contains 
130,000  listings  ($349)  and  the  western  region  volume  contains 
70,000  listings  ($295).    Listings  are  arranged  by  city,  by 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  code,  by  number  of 
employees  only  and  by  company  name. 

Information  collected  for  this  directory  on  each  listing 
includes: 

*  Company  name,  address,  zip  code  and  phone  nimber 

*  Employee  size 

*  Sales  volume 

*  Owner/manager  or  CEO  name 

*  Up  to  3  SIC  codes 

The  Texas  Directory  of  Manufacturers  is  published  by  the 
University  of  Texas  Bureau  of  Business  Research.    It  contains 
data  obtained  by  survey  from  15,000  manufacturers.    Nearly  half 
of  the  respondents  have  fewer  than  25  production  workers  and 
4,500  firms  report  fewer  than  8  production  workers. 

Volxime  1  is  organized  by  location  and  Volume  2  is  organized  by 
product.    Costing  $110  per  year,  the  directory  includes  the 
following  information: 

*  Company  name  (if  subsidiary  -  parent  company  name) 
address  and  phone  number 

*  CEO,  purchasing  agent  and  sales  agent  -  names  and  phone 
nijmbers 

*  Products  manufactured  (up  to  5)  by  name  and  SIC  code 

*  Year  company  established,  form  of  organization 

*  Geographical  area  of  product  distribution;  i.e.,  national, 
international,  regional,  local 

*  Niomber  of  production  workers 

*  $  sales  range 
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The  format  with  the  greatest  number  of  potential  applications  is 
represented  by  The  Greater  Knoxville  Directory  of  Manufacturers 
published  by  the  Greater  Knoxville  chamber  of  Commerce.  Covering 
450  manufacturing  firms  in  a  5-county  area  of  Tennessee,  this 
1987  publication  is  unique  in  two  aspects. 

1.  Input  requirements  for  the  firm  are  reported  in  addition 
to  the  product  outputs. 

2.  Both  inputs  and  outputs  are  reported  at  the  7-digit  SIC 
code  level,  compared  to  4  digits  specificity  in  other 
directories. 

A  Cross-Match  System  has  been  developed  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  manipulate  this  database,  allowing  the  following 
applications  in  the  economic  development  field: 

1.  Pxiblish  a  directory  of  local  manufacturers,  listing  both 
input  and  output  products. 

2.  Search  for  local  matches  of  inputs  and  outputs,  and 
notify  local  firms  of  opportunities  to  purchase  and/or 
sell  goods  locally. 

3.  Search  for  contract  opportunities  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  government  agencies,  and 
notify  local  manufacturers  of  new  market  opportunities. 

4.  Search  for  export  trade  opportunities,  and  notify  local 
firms  of  market  opportunities  overseas. 

5.  Support  local  industrial  recruitment  efforts  by  providing 
comprehensive  data  on  potential  suppliers  and  markets  for 
new  industrial  prospects,    use  the  new  primary  data  to 
help  identify  potential  market  voids  for  recruitment 
purposes. 

6.  Generate  internal  reports  to  provide  readily  available 
information  in  several  different  formats. 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  distribution  of  the  system  to  agencies  who 
are  in  a  position  to  effectively  gather  and  maintain  the  data, 
TVA  requires  that  a  contract  be  signed  which  specifies  the 
obligations  of  the  participant  and  of  TVA. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee  and  the  state  of  Arkansas  are  committed  to 
developing  this  same  format.    Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
has  established  the  building  of  this  database  in  its  service  area 
as  a  priority  of  the  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center 
(see  Section  V. ) . 
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Contact  points: 


American  Business  Directories 
P.O.  Box  17347 
Omaha.  68127 
(402)  593-46G0 

tJT  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
(512)  471-1616 

Greater  Knoxville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  2688 
Knoxville,  TN  37901 
(615)  637-4550 


II  U.     CC»mUNITY  EVALUATION 


In  order  to  implement  an  economic  development  program,  a  given 
community  must  accurately  assess  its  current  situation;  it  must 
know  its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  strengths,  and  it  must 
empirically  know  the  nature  of  its  resources  and/or  the  lack 
thereof.    Assessment  is  a  formal  process  of  examininc,  the 
conditions  within  a  community  to  ensure  that  the  goals  and 
objectives  established  in  the  economic  development  effort  are 
firmly  grounded  in  reality.    Through  the  assessment  process,  the 
community  develops  a  listing  of  the  resources,  opportunities  and 
obstacles  that  will,  in  large  measure,  determine  the  local 
economic  development  goals  as  well  as  the  steps  that  must  be 
accomplished  to  ensure  that  the  goals  are  achieved. 

Often  the  assessment  process  mainly  consists  of  detailing 
conditions  that  are  intuitively  known  by  members  of  the 
community.    For  example,  most  community  leaders  of  many  rural 
Northeast  Texas  counties  are  acutely  aware  of  the  outmigration  of 
young  people  because  of  the  scarcity  of  job  opportunities.  The 
community  assessment  phase  would  describe  the  extent  of  that 
condition  by  quantifying  exactly  how  many  young  people  have  left 
and  then  attempt  to  provide  an  indication  or  a  specific  reason  as 
to  why  they  are  leaving.    Assessment  generally  contains  two 
separate  elements:    description  and  analysis.    The  description 
presents  a  picture  of  the  community;  the  analysis  attempts  to 
provide  the  reasons  for  certain  conditions. 

Accurate  data  is  essential  for  both  description  and  analysis,  and 
this  data  can  be  generally  classified  into  three  categories: 

1.  Primary:    Information  obtained  directly  by 
questionnaires,  windshield  surveys,  interviews,  etc. 

2.  Secondary:    Data  obtained  from  other  reliable  sources 
such  as  the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
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Texc^s  Employment  Commission^  and  other  state  and 
federal  agencies. 
3.    Other:    Local  officials^  long-time  residents,  and 
local  newspapers  can  often  provide  valuable 
information  about  past  economic  development  activities 
and  projects. 

Each  category  provides  essential  information,  and  each  category 
should  be  fully  utilized  in  the  assessment  process. 

As  information  is  gathered,  it  should  be  classified  and 
consolidated  into  a  single  resource  book,  usually  a  loose-leaf 
notebook.    The  document  should  provide  a  complete  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  current  conditions  within  the  community.  Later, 
this  data  can  provide  the  basic  information  that  the  community 
can  use  in  its  marketing  brochures.    And  if  an  industrial  or 
development  prospect  contacts  the  community  leadership,  this 
previously  gathered  data  allows  the  community  to  respond  quickly 
and  correctly  to  inquiries  for  pertinent  information  about  the 
area  and  local  economy. 

Generally,  the  community  resource  document  should  contain  both 
economic  threshold  data  and  community  and  quality  of  life  data. 
Economic  threshold  data  are  those  items  that  a  business  or 
industry  can  use  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  locality  meets 
the  threshold  location  requirements: 

the  exact  geographic  location  of  the  community, 
the  labor  market, 
the  local  economy, 
taxes, 

natural  resources, 

industrial  sites  and  facilities, 

utilities,  and 

infrastructure. 

Community  and  quality  of  life  data  include  those  items  from  which 
the  prospect  decides  whether  an  area  is  a  good  place  to  live  and 
work: 

general  population  characteristics, 
climate, 

local  government  services, 
educational  facilities  and  programs, 
health  and  medical  facilities, 
housing, 

recreational  facilities  and  activities, 
churches, 
libraries,  and 
the  various  media. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  an  industrial  or  business 
prospect  considers  the  economic  threshold  data  as  "primary"  and 
the  quality  of  life  data  is  "secondary."    Many  communities  make 
the  mistake  of  developing  attractive,  colorful  brochures 
emphasizing  the  communities'  beauty,  lakes,  mountains,  forests, 
a.»d  its  recreational,  educational,  and  religious  facilities. 
These  may  be  of  primary  importance  to  the  communities'  residents, 
but  they  are  not  the  primary  considerations  of  an  industrial 
prospect.    The  prospect  wants  hard  economic  data  in  clear,  easy- 
to-read,  and  comprehensible  form.    He  is  uninterested  in  the 
four-color  process  photograph  of  the  sun  setting  above  the  lake 
between  two  heavily  wooded  mountains.    That  type  of  brochure 
should  be  directed  toward  the  tourist  market  and  not  the 
industrial  and  business  prospect.    The  same  is  true  for  video 
productions  that  attempt  to  market  a  given  community.  Many 
communities  spend  valuable  economic  development  funds  to  obtain  a 
professionally  produced  video  tape  that  is  often  too  long,  that 
cxnits  the  economically  relev.'tnt  information,  and  that  is  shown 
one  time  at  the  annual  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet  and  is  never 
heard  of  again,    in  order  to  be  effective,  the  video  should  not 
be  more  than  six  minutes  long  and  should  immediately  and 
graphically  depict  the  economic  threshold  data.    Obviously,  the 
video  should  be  produced  with  the  audience  in  mind:    one  type  for 
an  industrial  prospect;  another  type  for  attracting  tourists. 
Combining  the  elements  necessary  for  each  audience  simply  assures 
losing  both  audiences. 

Because  a  thorough  assessment  of  a  community  requires  that  a  wide 
range  of  information  be  collected,  then  many  individuals  and 
groups  (professional  and  volunteers)  may  participate  in  the 
assessment  process.    It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  data 
gathering  effort  be  well  coordinated  with  specific  divisions  of 
labor  and  formats.    By  so  doing,  the  community  can  be  reasonably 
assured  that  the  information  gathered  will  be  concise, 
accessible,  and  accurate. 

(Several  different  survey  instruments  that  may  be  used  for  data 
collection  are  provided  in  Appendix  S . ) 

When  the  local  economi    development  team  has  the  technical 
description  of  the  community,  then  they  can  begin  to  analyze  the 
data  and  ascertain  the  reasons  for  certain  economic  conditions. 
That  analysis  process  must  be  tempered  with  an  understanding  of 
regional,  state,  national,  and  even  international  economic 
conditions.    No  community  exists  in  a  vacuum,  and  only  assessment 
of  its  economy  must  take  into  consideration  the  community's 
context  in  the  larger  economy. 

One  of  the  best  step-by-step  approac'ies  to  rural  community 
assessment  is  entitled  Rural  Resources;    A  How-To  Guide  for  Rural 
Development  Assessment,  prepared  by  Gregory  L.  Wortham  for  State 
Representative  Steven  A.  Carriker  and  published  by  the  Texas 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  January  1988.    This  publication 
clearly  explains  in  detail  the  steps  that  were  taken  by  the 
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citizens  of  Fisher  County,  Texas,  in  doing  a  comprehensive 
countywide  assessment  by  using  the  resource  team  concept .    In  a 
cover  letter  Representative  Carriker  says,  "The  decline  of 
America's  family  farms  and  the  rural  communities  that  depend  on 
them  is  not  an  inevitable  process.    Farmers,  ranchers,  and  their 
neighbors  in  town  can  work  together  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
destiny  and  to  plan  for  future  growth  in  even  the  smallest  of 
agricultural  communities.    The  citizens  of  Fisher  County,  Texas, 
know  this  to  be  true  because  they  have  done  it  using  very  limited 
resources.    The  citizens  created  a  countywide  economic 
development  commission  to  deal  with  growth  issues  on  a  regional 
basis  and  developed  a  community  audit  model  that  costs  virtually 
nothing  to  implement."    The  descriptive  and  analytical 
information  contained  in  a  community  assessment  should  become  the 
basis  for  the  next  step  in  the  economic  development  process — 
establishing  goals  and  objectives.    And,  that  is  what  the 
residents  of  Fisher  County  did,  according  to  Representative 
Carriker 's  letter;    "We  have  used  the  results  of  this  process  to 
set  priorities  for  our  future  development  efforts  and  to  seek 
further  assistance  in  making  our  plans  into  reality." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  excellent  format  for  doing  community 
assessment,  Mr.  Wortham  states  that  "the  resource  team  approach 
to  development  assessment  of fe-s  many  advantages  to  rural 
communities,"  and  he  lists  these  advantages: 

1.  It  relies  heavily  on  local  initiative,  giving 
communities  firm  control  over  development  planning. 

2.  It  makes  extensive  use  of  free  cr  low-cost  expert 
assistance  frorr  both  public  and  j^rivate  agencies. 

3.  It  requires  little  in  the  way  of  community  resources 
beyond  the  commitment  of  time  and  energy  from  local 
participants. 

4.  It  is  extremely  flexible,  can  be  readily  adapted  tu 
make  use  of  the  expertise  of  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations,  and  is  relevant  for  a  variety  of 
targeted  project  areas. 

5.  It  permits  a  fairly  broad  analysis  of  the  project  area 
by  experts  drawn  from  a  member  of  different 
disciplines. 

6.  It  is  an  open  process  and  permits  the  sharing  of  a 
wide  range  of  views  from  many  segments  of  the 
community  in  a  project  area. 

7.  It  can  be  accomplished  within  a  relatively  short  time 
frame. 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning,  it  is  not  necessary  to  reinvent 
the  economic  development  "wheel,"  and  in  this  case,  the  Fisher 
County,  Texas,  model  for  rural  community  assessment  is  so 
thorough  and  detailed  that  it  is  found  in  its  entirety  in 
Appendix  U. 
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II  V.     BUSINESS  NEEDS  EVALUATION 


A  Business  Needs  Evaluation  is  a  study  of  existing  businesses  in 
a  region,  with  tlie  aim  of  identifying  the  nature  of  th^  existing 
businesses  (whet  they  make  or  do),  anc"  identifying  the  services, 
products  or  technologies  which  are  in  demand  but  locally 
unavailable  or  in  short  supply.    Once  these  items  are  identified 
through  the  use  of  a  questionnaire,  a  strategy  to  contact  firms 
that  provide  them  can  be  developed,  or  help  may  be  given  to  local 
businesses  to  expand  or  start  a  new  business  to  provide  the  item. 

The  interest  is  to  identify  problems  and  help  develop  solutions. 
By  publishing  the  results  of  the  evaluation,  we  can  encourage  our 
local  businesses  to  buy  from  ea^h  other  or  perhaps  identify  a 
need  for  anew  business  start-up. 

A  Business  Needs  Evaluation  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
Community  Evaluation.    The  Community  Evaluation  attempts  to 
identify  and  improve  things  that  would  make  the  local  community 
more  attractive  to  new  businesses  desiring  to  locate  in  the  area. 
The  Business  Needs  Evaluation  is  an  effort  to  help  existing 
businesses  solve  problems  and  encourage  them  to  expand  by 
identifying  profitable  opportunities. 

The  very  nature  of  a  Community  Evaluation  requires  that  it  be 
done  at  the  community  level,  restricted  to  a  small  geographic 
area,  since  it  has  to  be  both  a  planning  effort  as  weM  as  an 
objective  evaluation. 

In  order  to  be  useful,  a  Business  Needs  E^^aluation  must  be 
conducted  in  a  broader  geographic  area.    For  example,  items  not 
available  in  a  small  city  might  be  readily  available  in  the 
adjacent  community,  at  practically  no  additional  cost.  However, 
other  items  might  be  completely  unavailable  in  the  whole  region, 
requiring  that  they  be  brought  in  from  great  distances  at 
significant  additional  cost.    On  the  other  hand,  a  business  in 
one  town  may  be  buying  products  or  services  from  another  state, 
adding  to  the  expense  without  realizing  that  the  san.e  item  is 
available  in  an  adjacent  community. 

A  Community  E'  •   aation  can  be  'conducted  locally  at  little 
expense.    The  business  Needs  Evaluation  is  a  more  costly,  but 
extremely  important  element  in  an  economic  development  effort. 
While  the  Business  Needs  Evaluation  has  to  cover  the  whole  region 
and  is,  therefore,  more  expensive,  if  it  results  in  added  or 
retained  jobs,  it  may  well  be  the  most  efficient  use  of  economic 
development  money  and  effort  that  could  be  expended. 

Sample  survey  documents  may  be  found  in  Appendix  X. 
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II  W.  TOURISM 


Editors  note:    Excerpted  from  a  speech  given  by  Dr.  Ron  Cowan, 
Morris  County  Judge. 

In  the  area  of  economic  development,  we,  as  small  rural  counties 
and  cities,  must  do  what  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish 
if  we  are  to  be  successful.    We  must  realize  that  economic 
development  is  more  than  industrial  recruitment  and  further,  that 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a  major,  high-wage  paying  employer  who 
employs  1,000  people  will  locate  in  a  rural  area.    Most  small 
towns  in  Northeast  Texas  are  not  "ready"  for  such  an  employer. 
Most  rural  communities  do  not  have  the  infrastructure  in  place  to 
attract  such  a  plant,  nor  will  they  be  ready  anytime  in  the  near 
future.    Consequently,  we  need  to  plan  and  prepare  for  our 
futures  by  starting  now  on  infrastructure  projects  that  will  help 
us  10  to  15  years  from  now.    We  need  to  help  our  local  industries 
and  businesses  expand  to  create  new  jobs — 80  percent  of  all  new 
jobs  will  be  created  this  way.    In  the  last  ten  years,  the 
Fortune  500  companies  collectively  have  not  created  a  single  new 
job.    New  jobs  are  created  primarily  by  local  businesses' 
expanding.    We  need  to  concentrate  on  expand  )g  our  retail 
markets--by  increasing  local  retail  sales,  new  jobs  are  created, 
and  new  jobs  are  what  economic  development  is  all  about. 
Further,  we  need  to  remember  that  economic  development  is  not  a 
single  person's  or  group's  responsibility.    It  is  not  just  the 
city  officials  and  chamber  of  Commerce's  role~it  is  everyone's 
job.    Successful  economic  development  is  carried  on  by  the  whole 
community — everyone  must  be  involved;  everyone  must  do  his  or  her 
part.    Economic  development  is  not  a  spectator  sport~it  takes 
all  of  the  players  playing  together  with  the  right  attitude;  it 
takes  the  whole  community  working  together  to  win. 

We  must  also  do  some  things  we  have  never  had  to  do  in  Texas. 
First,  we,  as  elected  officials  (county  and  city),  as  business 
people,  as  white  collar  and  blue  collar  workers,  we,  the  people 
of  Northeast  Texas,  need  to  put  pressure  on  the  State  Legislature 
for  a  legislative  commitment  to  economic  development  and 
recruitment.    Texas,  as  a  state,  must  become  competitive  with 
Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee.    Currently,  those  states  are  experiencing  an  economic 
boom  in  part  because  of  programs  and  legislative  commitments  made 
ten  years  ago.    They  have ^ become  the  power  players  in  economic 
development  right  now,  an&  if  Texas  is  to  regain  its  place,  it 
will  take  more  than  just  the  Governor's  office  supporting 
economic  development  activities.    The  primary  beneficiary  of  a 
statewide,  legislative  push  for  economic  development  will  be 
Northeas,    Texas  because  we  have  all  the  necessary  assets:  excess 
water,  low  utility  rates  with  excess  electricity,  natural  gas, 
lignite  coal,  low  local  taxes,  and  a  quality  labor  force  already 
in  place.    In  the  future  Northeast  Texas  will  be  the  place  to  be 
for  industrial  growth,  and  we  need  to  plan  now  and  be  prepared  to 
control  that  growth.    We  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  inherent 
beauty,  nor  pollute  the  lakes  and  streams  or  the  air  for  jobs. 
We  cannot  and  must  not  sell  our  future  in  order  to  create  jobs. 
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Second,  we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  our  cut-throat  competition 
among  ourselves  for  business  and  industry.    We  need  to  drop  our 
preventialism  and  develop  an  areawide  view.    There  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  competition.    The  right  kinds  of 
competition  help  all  of  us.    But,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
Recommendations  of  the  Business  Development  and  Jobs  Creation 
Task  Force  report  presented  to  Governor  Clements  in  January  1987, 
a  "major  problem  is  the  sometimes  debilitating  effects  of 
regionalism  in  Texas.    Regional  competition  in  some  areas  may  be 
desirable,  but  all  too  often  regional  interests  have  worked  at 
cross  purposes  ....    Particularly  disturbing  are  accounts  of 
competing  communities  or  regions  which  have  actively  undermined 
one  another's  efforts  to  lure  promising  relocation  prospects." 
We  simply  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  competition.    We  must  build 
bridges  and  foster  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  our 
neighbors.    Individually,  as  small  rural  communities,  we  cannot 
accomplish  much;  together  we  can  become  a  significant  economic 
force  in  Texas. 

Industrial  recrui^-ment,  retaining  and  expanding  local  industries 
and  businesses,  and  improving  the  retail  sales  market  take  time. 
We  need  to  be  working  on  those  things  constantly.    There  is  an 
industry  that  is  already  in  place,  that  is  available  to  all 
communities,  and  that  can  be  capitalized  upon  today.    And  with 
proper  nourishment  and  work,  it  can  improve  each  day.  That 
industry  is  "tourism." 

A  recent  survey  by  Republic  Bank  in  Dallas  indicated  that 
tourism— the  travel  industry— is  the  number  two  industry  in 
Texas,  second  only  to  energy.    Travel  has  pushed  agriculture  to 
third  place.    In  1963  Texas  ranked  23rd  among  50  states  in 
tourism;  total  receipts  of  less  than  $500  million.    Twenty  years 
and  much  hard  work  later,  Texas  was  3rd,  behind  only  Florida  and 
California,  with  35  million  tourists  and  $13.7  billion  in 
revenue.    Touri      created  250,000  jobs  in  1983  with  an  annual 
payroll  in  excess  of  $2.7  billion. 

Economists  have  called  tourism  the  "industry  without 
smokestacks."    Webster  defines  it  as  "the  practice  of  traveling 
for  recreation."    Tourism  could  also  be  defined  as  "dollars  and 
jobs."    Tourism  actually  means:    "People  coming  to  visit.  People 
coming  to  trade  with  us.    People  coming  to  pay  taxes  in  our  towns 
and  our  state.    People  coming  in  millions.    It  means  creating 
jobs,  in  thousands.    Tourism  is  people  coming  to  enjoy  themselves 
m  our  counties,  our  communities,  our  cities." 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  once  said,  "Ons  tourist  equals  two  bales  of 
cotton— and  they  are  a  lot  easier  to  pick."    That  may  sound 
mercenary;  it  may  sound  opportunistic;  it  may  sound  just 
downright  greedy.    But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  typical 
tourist  has  money  to  spend;  he  wants  to  spend  his  money;  he  wants 
to  have  a  good  time,  to  enjoy  himself,  to  enjoy  our  area;  he 
wants  to  be  able  to  go  home  and  show  his  vacation  slides  to  his 
relatives,  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  tell  them  about  our 
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area.    We  need  to  be  in  a  position  to  help  him  do  just  that.  We 
need  to  help  him  leave  his  hard-earned  dollars  with  us,  with  our 
community,  with  our  businesses.    We  need  to  welcome  him,  treat 
him  well,  feed  him  well,  entertain  him,  provide  opportunities  for 
him  to  spend  his  money  so  that  he  can  truly  say  it  was  good  to  be 
in  our  town,  our  area,  so  that  he  will  come  back,  so  that  he  will 
tell  his  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  to  come.    He  is  happy; 
we  are  happy;  everybody  is  happy.    And  we  are  so  happy  that  we 
whistle  on  the  way  to  the  bank. 

Basically,  that  is  what  tourism  is  about:    extracting  dollars 
from  visitors,  from  tourists.    Dollars — more  dollars  than  most 
Northeast  Texas  business  people,  county  officials,  and  city 
officials  can  imagine.    Texas  gathered  in  $12.5  billion  in  1982, 
^l3.7  billion  in  1984,  $14.5  billion  in  1985,  $16  binion  in 
1986,  and  $17.2  billion  in  1987.    The  $17.2  billion  income  for 
the  state  also  included  a  travel-related  payroll  of  $3.9  billion 
and  $997  million  in  state  and  local  taxes.    The  jobs  attributed 
to  the  travel  industry  in  1987  totaled  294,766,  the  most  of  any 
Texas  industry.    The  state  has  set  a  goal  of  a  2  percent  increase 
in  tourism  for  next  year,  an  increase  that  would  raise  the  total 
income  to  $21  billion  and  create  an  additional  92,000  jobs. 

In  1981  our  area  of  East  Texas  attracted  $7.2  billion  of  the 
state's  $12.5  billion — 58  percent  of  the  whole.    East  Texas 
accounted  for  56  percent  of  all  state  travel-related  employment 
with  an  accompanying  payroll  of  1.6  billion  dollars.    The  $77 
million  in  loo  -.1  taxes  paid  in  East  Texas  wae  58  percent  of  the 
statewide  take  by  local  governments.    That  was  in  ISai.    In  1986 
Texas  took  in  16  billion  tourist  dollars,  and  East  Texas  received 
63  percent  for  a  total  of  $10  billion,  $80  million.    In  1986 
tourists  paid  $358  million  in  state  taxes,  and  $223  million  in 
local  taxes,  and  they  created  278,102  jobs  with  an  annual  payroll 
in  excess  of  $3  billion.    Tourism  is  b\g  business,  and  in  our 
area  of  Northeast  Texas,  we  need  to  be  getting  more  of  it. 

LaVerta  Lovell,  owner  of  Yellow  Rose  Tours,  describes  th»  effects 
of  tourism  in  terms  of  a  "big  pot."    Ms.  Lovell  says,  "Look  at 
your  area  as  a  big  pot;  pat  all  of  the  area  residents  inside  and 
the  visitors  outside  of  the  pot.    When  residents  spend  money 
here,  it  doesn't  really  make  the  pot  richer,  it  just  shifts  the 
contents  a  little.    But  when  visitors  come  into  the  area,  that's 
when  the  pot  gets  richer.    It  gets  richer  because  they  leave 
their  money  here^  and  we  don't  have  to  take  any  part  of  it  to 
build  schools  or  reads  or  anything.    And  what's  so  great  about 
tourist  dollars  is  that  they  are  blind  to  color,  creed,  race,  and 
religion.    All  classes  of  psople — minorities  and  unskilled  labor- 
-have  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  of  it."    The  important  thing  is 
that  tourist  dollars  are  "clean"  dollars,  brought  in  from 
elsewhere,  and  they  will  turn  over  three  or  four  times  before 
they  leave  the  area.    "Clean"  dollars  are  defined  as  those  that 
require  no  new  taxes,  no  new  laws,  and  no  new  industry.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  says  that  tourist  dollars  are  perhaps  the 
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most  important  dollars  we  receive  because  they  are  earned 
elsewhere  but  spent  here  in  Texas.    This  "new"  money  is  what 
builds  a  stronger  economy. 

In  1986/  4.6  million  out-of-state  tourists  toured  Austin's 
cultural,  educational,  historical,  and  scenic  attractions  for  a 
net  effect  of  400  million  clean  dollars  injected  into  the  local 
economy.    In  1986,  9.5  million  people  visited  the  Alamo  for  a  net 
efiact  of  900  million  clean  dollars,  and  in  1986,  1.2  million 
visitors  traveled  to  Galveston's  historical  district  and  its  32 
mile  long  beaches,  injecting  $250  million  into  the  local  economy. 
Interestingly  enough,  more  than  50  percent  of  Texas  tourists  come 
from  10  states:    Oklahoma  (8  percent),  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
California,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
Kansas.    In  order  to  reach  Austin,  San  Antonio,  and  Galveston 
from  these  states,  most  tourists  must  come  through  Northeast 
Texas,  especially  the  8  percent  that  come  from  Oklahoma.  Many 
thousands  will  travel  down  U.S.  Highways  271  and  259  each  year. 

Both  of  these  major  highways  pass  directly  through  Camp,  Morris, 
and  Titus  counties  with  Northeast  Texas  Community  College  located 
midway  between  the  highways.    It  is  self-evident  that  thousands 
of  people  pass  through  and  around  our  communities  daily,  but 
often  they  have  no  reason  to  stop  or  they  have  no  way  of  knowing 
where  there  is  a  place  of  interest,  historical  or  otherwise. 
Attractive  signs,  designed  to  encourage,  invite,  and  entice 
tourists,  need  to  be  erected  on  the  inters tates,  major  highways 
and  surrounding  roadways.    Advertising  and  promotions  need  to 
appear  in  Southern  Living.  East  Texas  Vacation  Guide.  The  Group 
Tour  Manual.  Dallas  Parade  Magazine,  and  Texas  Monthly. 
Obviously,  tourists  do  not  just  jump  up  and  come  to  Texas;  they 
often  carefully  plan  their  vacations.    Northeast  Texas 
communities  need  to  be  in  their  plans. 

The  port  of  entry,  nearby  tourists*  information  booths  and  area 
state  parks  need  to  be  continually  stocked  with  colorful, 
professionally  produced  brochures  and  pamphlets  containing 
information  about  Northeast  Texas.    Special  events  and  festivals 
need  to  be  coordinated  and  advertised  throughout  the  area,  and 
every  community  needs  to  be  encouraged  to  actively  support 
neighboring  communities'  festivals  and  special  activities.    If  we 
have  a  convention  or  a  special  group  meeting  in  our  city,  we  need 
to  welcome  them,  give  them  something  indigenous  to  our  area.  We 
need  to  greet  them  and  make  them  welcome — even  arrange  a  mini- 
tour  of  an  interesting  manufacturing  facility,  a  process  plant,  a 
historical  place,  or  an  unusual  business. 

There  is  a  lot  of  tourist  trade  in  our  area  and  there  is  the 
potential  for  a  lot  more;  but  many  area  residents  do  not 
recognize  or  realize  it.    This  area  has  much  to  see  and  much  to 
do,  and  we  need  to  ba  able  to  identify  those  places  and 
activities.    We  need  to  know,  all  residents  need  to  know,  and  we 
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need  to  tell  other  people.    Word  of  mouth  is  still  the  best 
advertisement,  and  education — making  the  public  aware  of  the 
potential — is  crucial. 

We  need  to  realize  that  many  Northeast  Texas  cities  and  towns 
will  never  be  industrial  cities,  but  we  all  have  great  potential 
for  tourism.    County  and  city  officials,  business  people,  and 
citizens  in  general  need  to  make  our  cities  and  towns  more 
attractive  so  that  when  people  come  to  visit,  they  will  stay 
longer,  they  will  want  to  come  back,  they  will  tell  their 
friends,  and  they  will  leave  their  money  in  our  communities. 
Interestingly  enough,  community  improvementj  designed  to  entice 
tourists  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  improvements  necessary 
for  active,  successful  industrial  recruitment.    Tourism  provides 
immediate  benefits,  and  at  the  same  time^  helps  lay  the 
groundwork  for  future  economic  development  ventures. 

THE  TOURIST 

Tourists  are  people  just  like  us.    There  is  the  stereotyped  image 
of  the  tourist.    Don't  be  expecting  this  person  because  even  if 
he  exists,  he  is  in  the  minority.    Tourists  look  like  us,  except 
their  cars  are  usually  packed;  they  may  have  out-of-state  license 
tags.    They  come  from  all  backgrounds,  all  religious  faiths,  all 
ethnic  origins. 

Tourists  are  generally  xooking  for  five  things: 

1.  General  sightseeing.    Regardless  of  income,  age,  or 
occupation,  people  like  to  drive  around  and  look,  especially 
older  retired  folks  from  nearby  communities.    They  are 
tourists  when  they  get  to  your  town.    They  will  stop  and  look 
at  virtually  anything  labeled  with  a  superlative— like  the 
oldest,  the  only,  the  biggest,  the  smallest,  the  tallest,  the 
ugliest. 

2.  Historic   1  ^ite  and  sights.    Americans  love  history.  Last 
year,  the  Jefferson  Historical  Museum  had  as  many  as  336 
people  tour  in  one  day,  and  on  the  worst  day  they  had  89 
people . 

3>    A  place  to  relax  and  do  nothing.    Folks  will  stay  for  days  in 
a  community,  a  park,  like  Daingerfield  state  tark  or  Bob 
Sandlin,  because  it  is  comfortable,  because  it  is  peaceful 
and  quiet,  because  they  like  the  people.  Sometimes, 
oftentimes  a  friendly  smile,  a  pleasant  chitchat,  or  helpful 
information  will  encourage  a  visitor  to  remain  a  while  longer 
in  your  community.    If  each  visitor  to  the  state  of  Texas 
last  year  had  remained  one  day  longer,  it  would  have  meant  an 
additional  one  billion  dollars  in  revenue. 
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4.  Tourists  like  water— fishing,  skiing,  swinuning,  camping, 
hiking,  picnicking,  etc.    East  Texas  has  over  200  lakes 
several  with  world-class  fishing.    Are  we  marketing  this 
commodity  enough? 

5.  Strangely  enough,  tourists  like  golf.    We  need  to  cater  to 
this  avocation. 

Clearly,  tourism  is  big  business  and,  as  such,  merits  equal 
status  with  other  more  traditional  activities  as  a  valuable 
component  of  an  economic  development  plant. 


II  X.     ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  MMINISTRATION 


The  Economic  Development  Administration  of  the  united  states 
Department  of  Commerce  was  authorized  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.    The  basic  intent  of  the  Act  is 
to  provide  assistance  in  the  construction  of  public  facilities 
needed  to  encourage  long-term  economic  growth.    This  assistance 
may  include  either  grants  or  loans.    Grants  may  be  made  for  water 
and  sewer  systems,  access  roads,  railroad  sidings  and  spurs, 
flood  control  projects,  industrial  park  site  improvements,  and 
other  public  facilities.    Funds  are  not  available  for  extension 
of  natural  gas  or  electric  service  under  this  program.  Land 
acquisition  costs  are  also  not  eligible. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  a  community  must  be  located  in  an 
Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  designated 
redevelopment  area  or  development  center.    The  project  must  also 
be  consistent  with  the  area's  current  Overall  Economic 
Development  Program.    There  are  four  criteria  that  are  used  for 
designation  of  an  area:    high  unemployment,  low  family  income,  an 
expected  sudden  rise  in  unemployment,  or  a  substantial 
outmigration  due  to  a  lack  of  employment  opportunities.    The»-e  is 
no -specific  minimum  or  maximum  project  funding  level  designated; 
however,  appropriations,  impoundments,  and  other  governmental 
actions  do  impose  restrictions.    The  basic  grant  is  50  percent  of 
eligible  project  costs  with  up  to  80  percent  available  under 
certain  conditions. 

The  Economic  Development  Administration  also  provides  low- 
interest,  direct  long-term  loans  to  businesses  expanding  or 
establishing  new  plants  in  designated  areas.    These  loans  will  be 
made  up  to  65  percent  of  the  total  project  costs  (including  land, 
Duildings,  machinery  and  equipment)  and  up  to  25  years  at  a  rate 

^^s®^  °^  federc"  borrowing  at  the  time.    Direct  loans 
will  be  made  only  when  the  capital  cannot  be  obtained  through 
financing  from  banks  or  other  lending  institutions. 
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Federal  guarantees  for  working  capital  loans  by  private 
institutions  are  also  available.    EDA  requirements  for  these 
loans  are  that  the  projects  be  in  designated  redevelopment  areas 
and  that  the  project  be  consistent  with  the  area's  Overall 
Economic  Development  Program.    The  project  must  be  a  new  or 
expanding  facility  and  not  a  relocation  of  an  existing  business. 
Construction  contractors  must  pay  prevailing  area  construction 
wages  in  accordance  with  the  Davis -Bacon  Act.    Construction  and 
plant  operation  employment  must  comply  with  nondiscrimination 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.    The  loan  must  be  obtainable 
from  other  sources  on  terms  necessary  to  carry  out  the  project^ 
and  there  must  be  a  reasonable  reassurance  of  repayment.  Finally^ 
the  industry  cannot  have  experienced  a  long  run  overcapacity 
situation.    At  least  15  percent  of  the  total  project  cost  must  be 
supplied  either  in  the  form  of  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan 
subordinated  in  lien  positive  to  the  federal  loan. 

EDA  may  guarantee  working  capital  loans  made  to  a  maximum  of  90 
percent  of  the  unpaid  balance.    These  guarantees  are  available 
only  when  working  capital  is  otherwise  unavailable  from  private 
sources. 


II  Y.     EXPORT  ASSISTANCE  CENTER 


Editor's  Note:  This  section  is  excerpted  from  a  Texas  Department 
of  Commerce  brochure  entitled  "Texas  Exports". 

Dynamic  changes  in  the  U.S.  and  world  economy  have  presented  new 
challenges  for  the  State  of  Texas.    Texas  is  faced  with  a  major 
restructuring  of  business  and  financial  foundations.  Economic 
development^  business  expansion^  diversification  and  job-creation 
are  the  major  goals  of  local  and  state  governments.  Business 
leaders  across  Texas  are  working  to  locate  new  and  promisin..; 
markets  for  successful  growth. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  achieve  these  goals,  both  in 
the  short-term  and  well  into  th    future,  is  by  increasing  our 
share  of  foreign  markets.    Although  Texas  has  long  been  a  major 
player  in  international  business,  most  of  this  was  through  major 
corporations,  and  it  was  predominately  oil  or  oil-related. 
Today,  only  twenty  percent  of  Texas  companies  who  could 
successfully  market  their  products  overseas  are  actively  doing 
so.    The  majority  of  these  dormant  exporters  are  small-  to 
medium-sized  companies.    Successful  export  marketing  by  this 
segment  would  immediately  provide  increased  profits,  reduced 
sensitivity  to  local  economic  swings,  and — most  important — new 
jobs.    It  should  be  the  goal  of  every  business,  financial 
institution  and  government  in  the  state  to  develop  this  vast, 
untapped  export  potential. 
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The  Texas  Department  of  Commerce^  Office  of  International  Trade ^ 
is  responsible  for  promoting  and  facilitating  these  efforts. 
Their  approach  is  two-fold.  Firsts  they  encourage  new  exporters 
through  publicity^  education^  and  counseling;  and  assist  current 
exporters  in  their  foreign  marketing  activities.  Second^  they 
work  to  create  demand  for  Texas  products  in  foreign  markets^  and 
to  channel  trade  leads  to  Texas  companies. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  tasks^  TDoC  is  building  a  network  of 
cooperating  agencies^  associations^  and  local  governments  which 
will  facilitate  any  TDoC  two-way  communication  with  Texas* 
businesses.    Any  organization^  government^  or  association  can 
become  part  of  this  network.    TDoC  calls  members  of  this  team 
allies. 

As  an  ally^  you'll  help  your  local  businesses  by  allowing  TDoC  to 
better  serve  them.    TDoC's  export  assistance  services  will 
include : 

EDUCATION— TRAINING— COUNSELING 

*  Instruction  and  explanation  on  all  Federal  agencies  and 
programs  that  are  in  place  to  assist  exporters 

*  Co-sponsorship  and  organization  of  seminars  covering 
export-related  topics  such  as  export  marketing, 
documentation,  letters  of  credit,  and  other  topics  useful 
to  new  exporters 

»# 

*  Training  of  your  organization's  personnel  to  allow  them  to 
assist  companies  in  your  area  with  their  export  activities 

*  Counseling  by  our  trade  specialists  on  specific  questions 
or  areas  of  concern  by  current  or  prospective  exporters  in 
your  area 

^  GENERATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE  LEADS 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  trade  leads 

*  Direct  requests  or  leads  made  to  our  office 

*  Leads  developed  from  our  research  department 

*  Leads  generated  from  our  overseas  offices  and  information 
gathering  network 

TRADE  FAIRS/MISSIONS 

*  Representation  of  Texas  companies  through  low-cost 
participazicn  pools  at  selected  international  trade  fairs 

*  Representation  will  include  advance  ir.^.rket  research  and 
pre-marketing  on  behalf  of  sponsored  companies 
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*  Notification  of,  and  representation  to,  various  buyers* 
missions  from  overseas  who  come  to  our  office,  usually  as 
their  first  place  for  information 

*  Communication  to  all  members  of  information  regarding 
shows,  fairs,  and  exhibitions  throughout  the  world 

RESEARCH 

*  Foreign  market  studies  for  targeted  Texas  industries 

*  Close  following  and  communication  of  major  trade-related 
legislation  in  Austin  and  Washington,  D,C, 

EXPORT  FINANCE 

*  Various  trade  and  short-term  working  capital  financj..g  for 
export  orders,  through  the  Texas  Department  of  Commerce, 
Office  of  Finance-    These  will  be  either  direct  loans  or 
loan  guarantees  for  private  financing 

*  Counseling  and  training  on  how  to  apply  for  these  programs 

*  Information  and  counseling  on  various  Federal,  State  and 
private  trade  finance  programs,  trade  insurance,  etc. 

In  order  for  your  local  businesses  and  constituents  to  benefit 
from  these  services,  an  ally,  must: 

*  Promote  the  need  for  international  business,  and  work  to 
motivate  members  of  your  business  cointiunity  to  develop 
export  markets 

*  Coordinate  trade  missions,  export  promotion  activities, 
etc.  from  your  area  with  the  Texas  Department  of  Commerce 
so  that  we  may  assist  your  efforts 

*  Communicate  to  your  members  the  information  provided  by 
our  office,  such  as  trade  leads,  upcoming  trade  shows  or 
missions,  upcoming  seminars  or  training  programs,  etc. 

*  Regularly  provide  updates  to  us  on  the  export  activity 
within  your  local  business  community 

*  Provide  information  and  feedba'-k  on  the  leads  that  we 
provide,  and  the  shows  that  we  co-sponsor 

*  Communicate  to  us  the  specific  needs  of  your  business 
community  as  they  relate  to  exporting 

*  Provide  active  promotion  of  the  TDoC's  programs  through 
direct  mail,  newsletters,  telephone,  etc. 
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*    Provide  our  office  with  a  list  of  your  member  companies^ 
preferably  broken  dovm  by  those  who  are  exporting  and 
those  who  aren't!    This  list  should  be  regularly  updated 


Those  organization  who  wish  to  make  an  even  greater  commitment  to 
export  promotion  can  establish  an  Export  Assistance  Center  (EAC). 
This  will  be  an  actual  office  or  area  of  an  existing  location 
where  companies  can  come  for  export  assistance,    the  EAC  will 
serve  as  a  support  center  for  seasoned  cs  well  as  new- to-export 
companies;  a  location  for  seminars^  courses  and  meetings  related 
to  export  promotion;  and  a  posting  location  for  foreign  trade 
leads • 

In  addition  to  the  services  that  TDoC  will  provide  to  allies,  the 
TDoC  will  provide  EACs  with: 

*  Company's  Readiness  to  Export  (CORE)  interactive  software 
program  which  will  allow  the  EAC,  through  the  use  of  a 
personal  computer,  to  assess  a  company's  readiness  to 
export.    Based  upon  information  supplied  by  the  business, 
CORE  generates  the  ratings  of  that  company  along  two 
dimensions — organization  and  product.    Different  courses 
of  action  are  recommended  for  companies  possessing  varying 
degrees  or  organizational  and  product  readiness  to  engage 
in  export  operations 

*  Intense  training  of  the  EAC's  staff  on:    USDOC  export 
assistance  programs,  TDoC  export  assistance  programs, 
governmental  and  private  export  finance  programs.    All  of 
this  training  will  be  in  the  context  of  your  staff  person 
being  able  to  communicate  this  information  to  your  local 
businesses  who  visit  the  center 

*  On-line  electronic  bulletin  board  of  trade  leads, 
information  and  news  for  Texas  exporters 

*  Assistance  in  organizing  a  library  of  export  assistance 
materials 

*  Co-sponsorship  for  programs  that  your  organization, 
government  or  association  would  like  to  conduct  on  your 
own  through  your  EAC 

In  order  to  qualify  as  an  EAC,  you  must,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  allies: 

*  Provide  a  physical  location  for  the  center,  w'  ^ch  would 
allow  space  for  export  reference  materials,  meetings, 
counseling,  etc.,  and  provide  administrative  support 
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*  Have  a  full-time  staff  person  at  the  center  specifically 
assigned  to  promoting  exports  and  assisting  businesses 
with  their  export  activities,  as  well  as  coordinating  TDoC 
programs ,  seminars ,  etc . 

*  Provide  a  telephone  number  and  have  access  to  a  facsimile 
machine  to  facilitate  communication  between  our  office, 
local  businesses,  overseas  parties,  etc.,  and  your  center 

*  Provide  a  personal  computer  (requirements  are  IBM 
PC/XT/ AT-compatible,  10MB  hard  disk  or  larger,  MS-DOS  2.1 
or  higher,  and  a  Hayes-compatible  modem). 

For  further  information  contact: 

Texas  Department  of  Commerce 
Office  of  International  Trade 
P.O.  Box  12728 
Austin,  TX  78711 
(512)  472-5059 
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III.  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  KEY  PLAYERS  IN 
EXISTING  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS 
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Ill  A.     COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 


Definition 

Council  of  Governments  (COG)  or  Regional  Councils  are  voluntary 
associations  of  local  governments  formed  under  Texas  law. 

Purpose 

These  associations  deal  with  problems,  planning  needs,  and 
program  administration  that  cross  the  boundaries  of  individual 
local  governments  or  require  regional  attention.    Council  of 
Governments  coordinate  planning  and  provide  a  regional  approach 
to  problem  solving  through  cooperative  action.  Membership 
includes  city  and  county  government,  school  districts,  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts,  and  other  special  districts. 

Basic  responsibilities  involve  planning  fur  the  development  of 
the  area,  assisting  member  local  governments  in  carrying  out 
regional  plans  or  recommendations,  contracting  with  member  local 
governments  for  the  provision  of  certain  services,  and  reviewing 
and  commenting  on  applications  for  federal  and  state  assistance. 
Council  of  Governments  also  provide  local  governments  with 
technical  assistance,  service,  and  training. v 

For  a  sample  nonfinancial  agreement  regarding  the  cooperation 
between  the  Ark-Tex  Council  of  Governments  and  Northeast  Texas 
Commvnity  College,  see  Appendix  Q. 

Role  of  Councils  of  Government  in  Economic  Develoiroent 

Twelve  of  the  24  Councils  of  Government  are  also  designated  as  an 
Economic  Development  District  {of  which  there  are  15  in  Texas). 
Several  of  the  COGs  have  formed  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  Section  504  Certified  Development  Corporations.    The  COGs 
are  part  of  the  affiliate  network  of  the  State  Data  Center. 
Their  role  is  to  provide  socioeconomic  data  to  interested 
parties. 

Many  of  the  COGs  in  Texas  help  prepare  and  administer  economic 
development  grants  for  local  governments.    All  are  involved  in 
the  Texas  Review  and  Comment  System  (TRACS)  which  reviews  and 
comments  on  economic  development  grant  applications  in  their 
region.    All  the  COGs  also  provide  staff  support  for  the  regionai 
review  committees  of  the  Texas  Community  Development  Program. 

Of  the  34  service  delivery  areas  for  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  program,  16  are  administered  by  COGs.    JTPA  provides  for  a 
wide  range  of  employment  and  training  services,  including  partial 
or  complete  funding  of  most  of  the  Procurement  Outreach  Centers 
in  Texas. 
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Ill  B.     PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 


Definition 

One  of  the  major  changes  made  in  the  delivery  system  for 
federally  funded  employment  and  training  programs  by  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  of  1982  was  the  requirement  that  each 
Service  Delivery  Area  (SDA)  contain  a  Private  Industry  Council 
( PIC ) • 

These  PiCs  vary  in  size  and  mak'^-up,  but  all  share  common 
features  and  responsibilities.    Title  I  of  the  Act  requires  that 
each  PIC  contain  representatives  of  the  private  sector  who  are 
chief  executives,  owners,  chief  operating  officer,  or  executives 
of  nongovernmental  employers.    These  private  sector 
representatives  must  make  up  the  majority  membership  of  the  PIC. 
In  addition,  the  other  membership  of  the  PIC  shall  include 
representatives  of  area  educational  institutions,  organized 
labor,  rehabilitation  agencies,  community-based  organizations, 
economic  development  agencies,  and  the  public  employment  service 
(Texas  Employment  Commission) .    These  members  are  selected  for 
fixed  and  staggered  terms  by  tie  chief  elected  off  ciaKs)  of  the 
area. 

Purpose 

The  PiCs  share  a  common  purpose  in  that  they  were  established  to 
1 elp  create  the  private/public  partnership  envisioned  by  the  act. 
The  basic  philosophy  of  the  act  recognizes  that  the  succes-  of 
public  employment  and  training  programs  requires  a  wide  range  of 
private  sector  involvement  in  planning,  implementing,  and 
supporting    these  activities.    The  legislation  clearly  recognizes 
that  most  employment  is  created  by  the  private,  not  the  public 
sector,  and  intends  for  the  PICs  to  provide  private  sector 
leadership  at  the  lowest  possible  level  in  the  system. 

For  a  sample  nonfinancial  agretiuent  regarding  the  cooDeration 
between  the  Private  Industry  Cour-il  and  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College,  see  Appendix  R. 

Roles 

Since  the  legislation  provides  only  specific  guidance  in  terms  of 
the  make-up  of  its  PICs  and  since  their  general  charge  is  to 
"provide  policy  guidance  for,  and  oversight  with  respect  to, 
activities  under  the  (SDA's)  job  training  plan,"  there  are  as 
many  different  roles  as  there  are  PICs.    Each  group  has  truly 
carved  out  its  own  role. 

Since  there  are  34  Service  Delivery  Areas  in  the  state  of  Tv.xas, 
these  roles  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities.    The  PICs  roles 
(in  the  area  of  program  planning  and  administration)  include: 
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1)  Determining  what  procedures  shall  be  followed  in 
developing  the  SDA's  job  training  plan.    This  might 
include  who  has  input,  how  input  is  to  be  gathered^ 
the  mix  of  activities  to  be  offered^  etc. 

2)  Determining  what  agency  will  actually  prepare  the 
job  training  plan.    Available  options  in  this  area 
are  the  r^lC  itself  (acting  as  an  independent  agent), 
the  selection  of  a  unit  of  local  government  as  an 
agency  thereof  or  by  such  othsr  methods  or 
institutions  as  may  be  provided  in  agreement  with 
the  area's  chief  elected  officials. 

3)  Selection  o    a  grant  recipient  and  administration 
entity  (which  may  be  different  from  each  other  and 
from  the  planning  agency) .    The  options  here  include 
the  same  range  of  options  as  available  for  planning 
purposes. 

In  the  general  area  of  program  oversight^  the  PIC  is  authorized 
to  review  programs  conducted  under  the  JTPA  plan  and  to  establish 
methodologies  for  this  review.    The  PIC  is  given  the  right  of 
access  to  the  necesiiary  information  needed  to  undertake  this 
oversight. 

Within  these  broad  powers j  the  PiCs  in  the  NTCC  area  have 
established  themselves  primarily  as  planning  and  oversight 
bodies.    Both  the  Ark-Tex  and  the  East  TexcS  Private  Industry 
Councils  have  selected  their  respective  Council  of  Governments  as 
their  planning,  grant  recipient,  and  administrative  agencies. 
Actual  program  operation  in  the  Ark-Tex  area  is  also  conducted  by 
the  Ark-Tex  Council  of  Governments.    While  the  East  Texas  PIC 
also  utilized  the  COG  as  a  service  delivery  agency,  the  COG  and 
the  PIC  have  traditionally  utilized  two  performance-based 
subcontractors  rather  than  COG  staff  to  provide  the  actual 
service.    These  methodologies  are  probably  representative  of  the 
structure  most  commonly  used  by  other  Texas  PiCs. 

The  potential  role  of  the  PICs  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  planning 
and  oversight  activities  normally  undertaken.    PiCs  have  at  their 
disposal  relatively  large  sums  of  money  that  can  be  utilized  with 
a  good  deal  of  flexibility  to  influence  economic  development  of  a 
region.    Examples  of  this  include  the  regional  economic 
development  study  being  undertaken  by  the  East  Texas  Pic  and  the 
government  procurement  centers  being  funded  by  both  Ark-Tex  PIC 
and  East  Texas  PIC.    Beyond  these  activities,  JTPA  funds  can  be 
utilized  to  create  employment  opportunities  through  job 
development,  customized  training,  development  loans,  etc.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  JTPA  of  1982  clearly  limits  the  percent 
of  available  funds  that  can  be  used  for  job  creation  activities 
and  continues  to  place  the  emphasis  on  more  traditional 
employment  and  training  programs. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  utilizing  jtpa  funds  for 
economic  development  is  in  the  development  of  customized  training 
programs  designed  to  support  the  existing  procurement  programs  as 
well  as  economic  and  industrial  development  programs  of  other 
agencies  and  organizations.    Funds  can  also  be  set  aside  for 
rapid  development  of  very  specific  training  programs  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  new  or  expanding 
employers . 

In  addition,  the  PiCs  could  expand  their  planning  efforts  so  as 
to  develop  decision-making  parameters  more  closely  aligned  to 
local  needs  than  the  state  and  federal  guidelines  currently  being 
utilized.    Such  a  system  would  allow  funds  to  be  more  carefully 
targeted  at  the  SDA's  needs. 

Finally,  and  most  significantly,  the  PiCs  should  undertake  an 
expanded  role  in  economic  development  by  providing  funding  and 
coordination  between  agencies  active  in  economic  development  and 
the  business  community.    This  could  take  the  form  of  technical 
assistance,  system  development,  industrial  and  business 
development  and  recruitrsnt,  etc. 

The  PiCs  represent  the  only  point  in  the  system  where  leaders  are 
provided  with  the  support  from  the  state  and  federal  government 
and  adequate  {thorough  obviously  limited)  financial  resources. 
Properly  directed,  these  resources  can  be  used  to  continue  to 
develop  and  implement  innovative  new  approaches  to  all  portions 
of  the  employmei^c  and  training  system. 


Ill  C.     CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


Definition 

Chambers  of  Commerce  are  voluntary,  nonprofit,  jommunity  based 
organizations  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  commercifl 
interests  of  an  entire  community  or  area.  Traditionally, 
chambers  have  been  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  business  and 
professional  interests  of  a  community.    Today,  however,  chambers 
deliberately  seek  representation  from  all  segments  of  a  community 
ii  order  to  allow  the  creation  of  a  structure  designed  to  better 
the  business  climate  of  an  area  and,  by  so  doing,  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  everyone  in  the  chamber's  service  area. 

Purpose 

Chambers  of  Commerce  have  as  their  basic  purpose  the  improvement 
of  the  business  climate  of  a  specific  community  or  area.  In 
order  to  reach  this  basic  goal,  chambers  usually  organize 
themselves  into  a  committee  structure,    under  such  a  structure 
each  committee  is  assigned  tasks  in  a  specific  area.  Typically 
these  include  such  areas  as  retailing,  promotions,  agriculture, 
beautif ication,  governmental  affairs,  economic  and  industrial 
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development^  education^  tourism^  transportation^  etc.    The  list 
"f  these  conunittees  can  be  almost  limitless  as  chambers  attempt 
CO  impact  on  every  aspect  of  the  community  which  has  some  bearing 
on  the  business  and  professional  life  of  a  community.  Simply 
put J  the  purpose  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  allow  the 
business  and  professional  segments  of  a  community  to  come 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  the  overall  economic  status 
of  the  community. 

Role 

The  fundamental  role  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  provide  the 
organization^  structure^  and  support  systems  for  the  business 
community  to  promote  the  economic  well-being  of  the  area.  This 
generalized  role^  the  basic  structure^  the  status  of  the 
individuals  involved^  and  the  ability  of  groups  such  as  this  to 
direct  resources  including  staff,  communication  systems,  etc., 
put  chambers  in  a  central  position  to  develop  and  mobilize 
community  leadership.    Sc  long  as  a  chamber *s  leadership  provides 
both  the  internal  and  external  direction  toward  accomplishing 
specific  tasks  aimed  at  the  economic  development  of  an  area,  it 
can  influence  the  business  community,  local  government,  and  the 
general  population  to  make  the  necessary  decisions  and  commit  the 
necessary  resources  to  meet  the  chamber »s  overall  goal. 


Ill  D.     INDUSTRIAL  FOUNDATIONS 


Definition 

An  organization  of  private  citizens  operating  with  privately 
subscribed  funds  or  contacting  with  local  taxing  agencies  which 
*s  created  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  community's  economy 
txirough  offering  material  assistance  and/or  services  to  existing 
or  prospective  industrial  firms. 

Purpose 

A  foundation  acts  as  a  community  "bank"  for  industrial 
development  with  the  prime  objective  of  creating  jobs  and 
expanding  the  tax  base.    Its  main  function  has  been  to  make  long- 
term  loans  through  industrial  Revenue  Bonds  (iRBs)  to  deserving 
businesses  in  situations  where  normal  credit  is  not  available. 
The  recent  restrictions  on  iRBs  have  reduced  ^he  roles  of 
Industrial  B'oundations  in  many  cases. 
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Role  of  Industrial  Foxmdations 

Depending  on  its  charter  and  funds,  a  foundation  may  offer  some 
or  ail  of  the  services  to  prospective  incoming  industries  as  well 
as  to  industries  already  established  in  the  community: 

1.  Buy  land  and  develop  industrial  sites; 

2.  Construct  plants  or  "spec"  buildings  for  lease 
and/ or  sale; 

3.  Establish  working  relationships  with  other  financial 
sources ; 

4.  Borrow  to  assist  in  meeting  financial  requirements  of 
the  foundation; 

5.  Furnish  managerial  and  counseling  services; 

6.  Cooperate  in  the  training  of  workers  for  new  skills; 

7.  Maintain  property  and  buildings  owned  by  the 
foundation;  and 

•8.    Provide  utilities,  roads,  and  services  to  sites. 

Industrial  Foundations  may  be  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  or  for- 
profit  organization. 


Ill  E  1.     MUNICIPAL  GOVEENMENT 


Definition 

Municipalities  are  urbanized,  se] ^-governing  areas  incorpo-ated 
unaer  the  Constitution  and  laws  ot  the  state  of  Texas      At  the 
present  time  Texas  has  some  1,100  such  units  of  government 
Classified  as  either  general  law  or  home  rule  cities,  citie- 
with  a  population  of  5,000  or  fewer  persons  are  normally 
classified  as  general  law  cities  and  derive  their  authority  rom 
the  acts  of  the  State  Legislature.    Those  cities  with  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  persons  may,  at  their  option,  be 
Classified  as  home  rule  cities.    Such  home  rule  municipal 
corporations  have  a  broader  base  of  power  and  authority  The 
state  has  approximately  227  home  rule  cities  and  875  general  law 
cities. ^  While  the  limitations  placed  on  general  law  cities  by 
the  legislature  were  once  very  significant,  recent  legislatures 
have  tended  to  relax  these  requirements. 

Purgose 

With  a  majority  of  Texans  now  living  in  u  "banized  areas,  we  look 
toward  city  government  for  the  facilities  and  services  necessary 
to  promote  the  common  good,  provide  for  public  safety  and  health 
and  create  a  prosperous  community.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
goals,  cities  have  traditionally  provided  a  mix  cf  governmental 
and  proprietary  functions.  Governmental  functions  have 
traditionally  included  such  activities  as  law  enforcement,  fire 
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protection^  health  and  sanitation^  and  street  maintenance  and 
construction.    Proprietary  functions  have  included  parks  and 
recreation^  utilities^  public  transportation^  etc. 

Roles 

Economic  development  is  not  a  traditionally  recognized  role  of 
municipal  government  in  Texas.    As  recently  as  1981^  publications 
on  the  basics  of  city  government  did  not  even  mention  such  a  role 
for  Texas  cities.    However^  in  recc.it  years  the  obvious  has 
dawned  or  community  leaders.    The  fact  is  that  no  other  single 
organization  has  a  more  direct  influence  on  economic  development 
than  does  city  government.    After  all^  no  one  wants  to  live  in  a 
city  that  has  poor  services,  does  not  have  adequate  police  and 
fire  protection,  has  prohibitive  taxes,  and  generally  has  a  poor 
quality  of  life.    Most  city  elected  officials  and  their  appointed 
staff  now  recognize  that  nearly  every  action  has  some  impact  on 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  community. 

It  is  impossible  for  business  to  invest  in  new  or  expanded 
facilities  unless  comeone  has  provided  adequate  utilities 
including  water  and  waste  water  treatment  services.  The 
utilities  must  be  readily  available  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
at  aff citable  prices  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  industry. 
The  someone  that  provides  those  utilities  is  usually  a  city 
government . 

In  addition,  city  government  has  a  direct  role  in  many  of  Snese 
actj-vities  that  are  traditionally  place  in  the  category  . 
"quality  of  life-"    These  include  such  services  as  parks  nd 
recreation,  libraries,  etc.    Also  in  this  category  are  obvious, 
but  sometimes  forgotten,  services  such  r.s  trash  and  garbage 
collection  and  disposal,  urban  beautif ication,  clearance  of 
dilapidated  structures,  etc. 

While  these  traditional  roles  of  city  government  have  obvious 
imjjacts  on  economic  development,  so  do  newer  and  less  traditional 
activities.    These  include  such  things  as  grant  applications, 
loans  and  loan  guarantees,  tax  abatement  and  deferral,  and 
participation  in  specialized  programs  including  as  enterprise 
zones  and  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

To  repeat  an  earlier  statement,  every  action  taken  by  city  hall 
has  some  impact,  either  positive  or  negative,  on  the  economic 
development  of  a  community.    Civic  and  local  governmental 
leadership  must  recognize  this  fact  and  make  it  a  part  of  their 
decision-making  process. 


III  E  2.     COUNTY  AND  STATE 


Local  economic  development  activities  involve  many  individuals 
and  groups,  each  of  which  has  an  interest  and/or  a  specific  role 
in  the  development  process.    As  a  matter  of  course,  local  public 
officials  (i.e.,  mayor ^  town  council^  county  judge,  and 
commissioners  court)  usually  decide  whether  a  given  community 
will  establish  an  economic  development  program.  Obviously 
private  individuals  and  groups  can  carry  out  development 
activities,  but  those  activities  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
adopted  locc\l  process  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  local 
governing  entity.    Local  officials  represent  the  community's 
interests  throughout  the  development  process,  and  they  make  the 
final  decisions  regarding  incentives  that  might  be  provided  on  a 
local  level.    In  many  instances,  federal  and  state  subsidies  or 
grants  (i.e.,  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  Economic  Development 
Grants;  Texas  Department  of  Community  Affairs  Community 
Development  Block 

Grants,  federal  Urban  Development  Action  Grants)  must  be 
channeled  through  and  receive  the  active  support  of  the  local 
governing  body. 

In  looking  at  economic  development  activities,  local  officials 
must  ccnsider  the  real  costs  of  using  general  revenues, 
donations,  federal  and  state  grants  and  loans  to  support  economic 
development.    Small  towns  and  rural  communities  often  promote 
industrial  development  as  a  means  of  strengthening  or 
revitalizing  their  local  economy.    Attracting  a  new  industry  or 
expanding  an  existing  industry  creates  new  employment 
opportunities  and  raises  local  income  levels.    Increasing  the 
local  tax  base  and  improving  the  community's  net  fiscal  position 
are  often  cited  as  major  advantages  of  a  new  industry.  However, 
information  and  statistics  offered  in  support  of 
industrialization  often  reveal  only  the  gross  benefits  of 
industrial  and  commercial  development  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
employees,  total  payroll,  gross  value  of  output,  appraised 
taxable  value,  and  other  sir  liar  daca. 

Promoters  of  industrial  development  may  overstate  industrial 
benefits  and  understate  added  costs  for  four  basic  reasons:  (1) 
committees  transport  part  of  the  plant's  payroll  out  of  the 
community;  (2)  the  multiplier  effects  are  smaller  because 
residents  tend  to  consume  outside  the  community,  especially  in 
smaller  communities;  (3)  the  local  government  is  unable  to 
convert  economic  growth  into  tax  revenues  because  of  tax 
concessions  given  to  new  industry;  and  (4)  the  increased  demand 
for  community  services  and  thus  increased  costs  are  not  fully 
considered.    Consequently,  negative  fiscal  costs  are  often 
underestimated  and  overlooked.    Since  these  negative  costs 
heavily  impact  the  local  government,  local  public  officials  at 
the  municipal  and  county  levels  must  take  them  into  consideration 
in  any  economic  development  activity. 
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In  order  to  adequately  budget  and  expend  scarce  community 
resources^  local  public  officials  should  utilize  an  Industrial 
Impact  Model  similar  to  the  one  developed  by  Texas  A  i  M 
University,    This  Industrial  Impact  Model  provides  valuable 
information  for  community  planners  and  decision  makers  concerned 
about  the  economic  impact  of  industrial  growth.    The  model 
provides  insight  into  the  net  economic  impact  of  industrial 
development  and  expansion  on  four  community  sectors:     (1)  the 
private^  (2)  the  municipal  government^  (3)  the  school  district, 
and  (4)  the  county  government.    Applicable  to  rural  towns, 
counties,  and  regions  throughout  Texas,  the  model  is  a  relatively 
inexpensive  way  to  analyze  the  benefits  and  the  costs  of 
industrial  growth. 

The  Industrial  Impact  Model  is  available  through  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Texas  A  &  M  Jniversity.    Access  to  the  model  may  be 
gained  via  a  telephone -linked  computer  terminal.  Special 
arrangements  may  be  possible  to  make  the  model  available  or.  local 
computer  systems.    For  information  regarding  the  Indur.tri<*l 
Impact  Model,  contact: 

Dr.  Lonnie  L.  Jones 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Texas  A  &  M  University 

College  Station,  TX  77843 

(713)  845-2333 

or 

Dr.  James  I.  Mollett 

Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

Texas  A  &  M  University 

College  Station,  TX  77843 

(713)  845-4445 

By' using  instrumr^nts  such  as  the  Industrial  Impact  Model,  city 
and  county  elected  officials  can  better  assess  the  actual  cost  of 
an  economic  development  endeavor. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  a  strong,  viable  economic 
development  program  must  have  the  active  support  of  local  elected 
officials.    City  and  county  officials  often  must  defend  their 
fiscal  support  of  economic  development  activities  to  some  local 
constituencies  that  argue  putting  resources  into  an  economic 
development  program  is,  at  best,  speculative  and  sometimes  risky. 
They  will  argue  that  the  expenditure  of  local  revenues  should  go 
for  public  works  projects  that  are  of  immediate  benefit  to  the 
community,    unlike  most  public  expenditures,  economic  development 
can  provide  an  actual  return  on  investment  in  terms  of  increased 
revenues  from  sales  and  property  taxes.    Public  officials  can 
argue  that  these  increased  revenues  provide  a  stronger  financial 
base  with  which  the  community  can  address  public  improvements 
(i.e.,  water,  sewer,  streets)  in  the  future. 
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Ill  E  3.  NATIONAL 


At  the  request  of  the  BID  Center  U.S.  senator  Phil  Gramm  and  U.S. 
congressman  Jim  Chapman  have  graciously  contributed  the  following 
material  which  outlines  their  view  of  the  role  that  elected 

J^""  l^^^J^         national  level  in  support  of  economic 
development  activities. 


PHIL  GRAMM 
TEXAS 


"^CnU^b  ^(aics  ^cnaU 

WASHINGTON,  O.C.  20510 

May  27,  1988 


Mr.  Jim  Davis,  Director 

Business  &  Industrial  Development  Center 

Northeast  Texas  Community  College 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas 

Dear  Jim: 

Very  few  areas  of  our  state  can  match  the  quality  of  life  found 
in  Northeast  Texas.  It  is  a  wonderful  place  to  live  and  raise  a 
family.  I  am  convinced  that  Northeast  Texas  has  the  potential  to 
develop  into  one  of  Texas'  most  opportunity  laden  sites  to  work 
and  earn  a  living.  To  that  end,  I  have  pledged  my  support  to 
Northeast  Texas  economic  development  endeavors, 

I,  as  a  federal  legislator,  believe  that  government  can  best  aid 
small  business  and  industry  by  promoting  policies  which  create  an 
economic  climate  conducive  to  grow':h  and  prosperity.  To  achieve 
maximum  efficiency  of  our  free  enterprise  system,  congress  must 
exercise  great  caution  not  to  burden  this  nation *s  entrepreneurs 
with  excessive  regulations  and  taxes.  Such  a  congressional 
attitude  would  well  serve  Northeast  Texas  efforts  to  spawn  and 
nuture  economic  development. 

Additionally,  I  believe  there  are  occasions  which  merit  forging 
government  and  business  into  a  working  partnership  for  economic 
development.  The  specifies  of  qualified  projects  may  vary 
significantly  but  the  dominate  characteristic  of  the  effort  is 
the  creation  of  a  foundation  on  which  private  sector  jobs  will  be 
created.  I  am  committed  to  facilitating  such  partnerships 
involving  those  worthy  enterprises  that  will  expedite  economic 
growth . 

The  vision  of  Northeast  Texas  Community  College  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center 
is  to  be  commended. 
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The  B.I.D.  Center's  accomplishments  have  made  a  major 
contribution  toward  strengthening  the  econoRiy  of  Northeast  Texas. 
You  may  be  sure  I  will  continue  to  work  on  behalf  of  this 
interest  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Please  contact  me  if  I  may 
ever  be  of  service  to  you. 

Resuectfully  yours. 


PHIL  GRAMM 

United  States  Senate 
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MEMORANDUM 


DATE:  May  27,  1988 

TO:  Jim  Davis 

FROM:  Staff  of  U.  S.  Senator  Phil  Grpjtun 

RE:  Northeast  Texas  Economic  Development  Highlights 

*  RED  RIVER  ARMY  DEPOT:  A  government  owned  and  operated 
Army  distribution  c  .nter  and  equipment  refurbishing  facility 
that  employs  several  throusand  Northeast  Texans.  Senator 
Gramm,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
is  working  on  behalf  of  this  operation  to  expedite  the 
construction  of  a  new  centralized  distribution  facility  thus 
ensuring  its  future  mission  \/ith  the  U.  S.  Army  and  bringing 
federal  defense  dollars  to  Texc^s, 

*  LONG  STAR  ARMY  AMMUNITION  PLANT  and  LONGHORN  ARMY  j^lMUNITION 
PLANT:  Both  are  government  owned  ammunition  production 
facilities  in  which  the  operation  has  been  contracted  to  the 
private  sector.  The  former  is  located  in  Bowie  County  and 
the  latter  is  situated  in  Harrison  County.  Both  operations 
are  very  large  employers  of  Northeast  Texans.  Senator 
Gramm,  as  a  member  of  theSenate  Armed  Services  Committee,  is 
working  on  behalf  of  these  production  facilities  to  bring 
government  contracts  to  Northeast  Texas. 

*  COOPER  LAKE:  A  large  Corps  of  Engineers'  project 
originally  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  1950s  but  delayed 
several  years  by  Court  action  over  environmental  concerns. 
Senator  Gramra  is  working  on  behalf  of  this  reservoir  project 
to  expedite  its  completion  fully  equipped  with  recreational 
facilities.  The  three-county  area  of  Delta,  Hunt  Hopkins 
and  Lamar  counties  are  expected  to  greatly  benefit  from  the 
projected  1.5  million  annual  visitors  to  the  lake. 

*  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CONFERENCE:  A  one  day  conference  held 
in  Marshall  during  February  of  1987  designed  to  provide 
Northeast  Texas  with  additional  knowledge  that,  once 
applied,  would  strengthen  community  economic  development 
efforts.  It  was  a  "nuts  and  bolts"  type  agenv?.a  (in  contrast 
to  the  *'pie  in  the  sky"  ideas)  that  Senator  Gramm  worked 
with  the  Department  of  H.U.D.  to  arrange. 

*  D.O.D.  CONFERENCE:  A  one  day  session  Senator  Gramm  co- 
sponsored  with  Congressman  Ralph  Hal3  in  May  of  1987.  The 
conference  was  designed  to  assist  Northeast  Texas  small 
business  and  industry  in  developing  the  "know  how" 
(understanding  the  process)  to  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

*  LONE  STAR  STEEL:        Senator  Gramm  has  devoted  a  significant 
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effort  to  assist  Lone  star  Steel  in  obtaining  proper 
clearance  ("short  supply  import  license")  from  the  U.  S. 
Commerce ^  Department  to  import  steel  slabs  needed  as  raw 
product  in  the  company's  manufacturing  process •  The  access 
to  these  slabs,  which  are  not  available  from  domestic 
suppliers,  has  allowed  Lone  star  to  maintain  production 
levels  thus  averting  layoffs. 

SUB-FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONES;  Senator  Gramm  is  working  with  a 
number  of    East  Texas  cities  in  applying  for  the  sub-foreign 
trade  zone    designation    through    the  b.    Department  of 

Commerce.  The  acguistion  of  this  status  would  allow 
manufacturers  to  be  more  competitive  in  a  world  market  thus 
postively  affecting  employment. 

FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE;  Senator  Gramm  is  working  with 
many  Northeast  Texas  municipalities  that  are  pursuing 
financial  assistance  for  worthy  economic  development 
projects.  The  dominate  agencies  involved  are  HUD,  Commerce 
(E.D.A.),  F.A.A.  and  FmHA.  The  assistance  includes  both 
loans  and  grants  to  be  used  in  the  construction/improvement 
of  infrastructure  and  as  "seed"  money  for  a  wide  range  of 
projects  such  as  "small  business  incubators",  convention 
centers,  etc. 
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JIM  CHAPMAN 


FIRST  DISTRICT 
TGXAS 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
SCIENCE.  SPACE,  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  AND  POLICY 


429  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  dC  20515*4301 
Telephone:  (202)  225-3035 


Congresffif  of  tfie  ffiniteb  §>tak^ 

J^onit  of  3Repre)E(entatifae£( 
3®as([)miiton,  BC  20515-4301 


May  26,  1988 


Mr.  Jim  Davis,  Program  Director 

Bus  iness  and  Indus  trial  Development  Center 

Northeast  Texas  Community  College 

P.  0.  Box  1307 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas  75455 

Dear  Jim: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  this  contribution  to  the  model 
program  for  economic  development  being  developed  at  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College.  The  work  of  your  committee  promises  to  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  the  future  of  not  only  East  Texas  but  the  entire  State. 

Economic  development  from  the  federal  perspective  has  changed 
significantly  in  the  past  few  years.  With  the  reduction  of  the  federal 
deficit  as  the  overriding  concern  in  Washington,  federal  dollars  for 
economic  development  have  begun  to  recede.  The  elimination  of  General 
Revenue  Sharing  is  but  one  example  of  the  decreasing  direct  federal  role  in 
local  economic  development.  However,  the  federal  government  has  and  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  fostering  local,  state  and  private 
sector  participation  in  economic  development  efforts. 

In  economically  depressed  areas,  the  gover-^neiit  must  set  the  stage  or 
lay  the  groundwork  for  private  sector  invol\rement  •  Although  private 
employers  are  the  cornerstone  of  job  creation  and  expansion,  they  may  not 
be  able  or  willing  to  sustain  the  costs  of  necessary  infrastructure  in 
distressed  areas  without  at  least  some  support  from  the  government.  Recent 
major  examples  of  infrastructure  improvement  in  Northeast  Texas  include  the 
authorization  and  construction  of  Cooper  Lake  in  Delta  and  Hopkins  Counties 
and  over  $2  billion  in  improvements  to  U.  S.  Highway  59,  Many  smaller 
infrastructure  projects  throughout  the  District  continue  to  be  funded 
through  the  Economic  Development  Administration. 

Of  course,  the  most  direct  impact  that  the  federal  government  has  in 
this  area  is  through  the  actual  creation  of  government-related  employment. 
The  best  example  in  our  District  is  the  Red  River  Army  Depot  in  Bowie 
County    which    employs    over    5,000    persons   making   it    the    largest  single 
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employer  in  the  District.  The  recent  authorization  by  Congress  of  a  major 
modernization  of  Red  River  will  insure  the  preservation  of  those  jobs  and 
pump  an  additional  $40  million  into  the  Northeast  Texas  economy. 

Another  important  role  the  government  has  to  play  in  promoting 
economic  growth  is  evidenced  in  more  indirect  ways.  The  essential  elements 
of  any  economically  vibrant  community  are  not  just  roads  and  water  but  a 
quality  educational  system  and  a  modern  healthcare  delivery  system.  The 
Congress,  of  course,  has  a  significant  impact  on  both  of  these  areas.  In 
economically  distressed  areas,  other  important  development  tools  include 
tax  incentives  and  job  training  and  worker  relocation  benefits. 

One  of  the  major  threats  to  the  future  of  our  economic  well  being  is 
the  health  of  our  rural  hospitals.  Without  an  adequate  healthcare  delivery 
system,  no  area  will  be  able  to  attract  or  retain  industry  and  rural 
healthcare  institutions  are  closing  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  Texas  alone, 
52  hospitals  have  closed  in  the  past  four  years.  In  29  cases,  the  closed 
hospitals  were  the  only  healthcare  providers  in  the  community. 

I  have  recently  introduced  legislation  that  will  end  Medicare 
discrimination  against  rural  hospitals  by  eliminating  the  rural/urban 
differential  that  pays  urban  hospitals  more  than  rural  hospitals  for  the 
same  services  on  Medicare  patients.  My  goal  is  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
the  quality  of  care  offered  through  our  rural  health  programs  thereby 
insuring  that  rural  East  Texas  remains  competitive  in  the  economic 
development  arena. 

The  federal  government  and  your  U.  S.  Congressman  obviously  have  a 
role  to  play  in  local  economic  development.  Whether  the  contribution  is  as 
dramatic  as  Red  River  Army  Depot  or  as  subtle  as  continued  federal  support 
for  occupational  education,  I  can  assure  you  that  economic  development  in 
Northeast  Texas  will  remain  my  highest  priority. 

Again,  I  applaud  you  and  Northeast  Texas  Community  College  for  the 
work  you  are  doing  and  offer  my  support  in  any  way  you  deem  appropriate. 


Ill  F.   lcx:al  support  groups 


Triangle  in  The  Pines 
Definition 

The  Triangle  In  The  Pines  organization  is  a  consortium  of 
representatives  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  towns  of 
Hughes  Springs,  Daingerf ield,  and  Lone  Star  as  well  as 
individuals  concerned  about  the  economic  development  of  the  area. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Triangle  In  The  Pines  is  to  actively  promote 
tourism,  recruit  new  businesses,  and  encourage  the  expansion  of 
existing  businesses.    None  of  the  three  Chambers  of  Commerce  had 
the  necessary  funds  to  do  economic  development  alone.    By  pooling 
their  resources  it  ;'as  possible  to  do  things  that  individually 
would  be  impossible.    In  addition,  by  promoting  the  area  as  a 
whole,  the  area  looked  more  appealing  to  prospects  (total  number 
in  the  work  force,  types  of  facilities,  etc.). 

Role  of  Triangle  In  The  Pu,nes  in  Economic  Development 

The  Triangle  In  The  Pines  (TIP)  organization  has  received 
contributions  from  businesses,  individuals,  and  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce.    It  has  also  held  its  own  fund  raising  programs.  A 
name  for  the  three  communities  was  selected.    A  colored  brochure 
was  designed  and  printed  (see  Appendix  H) .    This  brochure  has 
been  mailed  to  interested  business  prospects,  tourists,  and 
anyone  seeking  information.    The  brochures  have  been  distributed 
at  sports  and  vacation  shows  in  various  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Ads  have  been  run  in  newspapers  in  various  cities  entailing  what 
the  area  has  to  offer  in  tourism,  retirement,  and  business 
opportunities . 

A  15-minute  video  with  four  30-second  "spots"  for  advertising  the 
area  was  produced  and  run  on  television  stations  in  Dallas  and 
Fort  Worth.    The  video  is  also  being  sent  to  business  prospects, 
civic  clubs,  conventions,  tourist  bureaus,  etc. 

In  general,  the  TIP  organization  is  attempting  to  be  the  focal 
point  in  economic  development  for  the  three-city  area. 

Community  Advancement  Board 

Definition 

A  group  of  local  business  people,  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  representing  all  aspects  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  community. 
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Purpose 


The  purpose  of  the  Mt*  Vernon  Community  Advancement  Board  (CAB) 
is  to  seek  out  local  entrepreneurs  with  a  vision  to  succeed  and 
unite  them  with  local  business  talent  to  assist  them  in  ."?tart-up 
and  expansion  of  local  business.    The  CAB  is  a  board  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the  specific  goal  of  helping  advance 
local  talent. 

Role  of  CAB  in  Econcnnic  Develoiroent 

The  Community  Advancement  Board  has  been  active  in  the 
advancement  of  local  projects.    The  two  primary  efforts  have  been 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  blueberry  industry  in  the  area  and 
to  attempt  to  set  up  a  centralized  food  processing  plant  for  the 
area,     (see  IV  D  4. ) 


The  purpose  of  the  community  colleges'  involvement  in  economic 
development  is  mult if ace ted: 

1.  To  enlarge  the  tax  base,  thereby  augmenting  its  source  of 
funding. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  curriculum  offered. 

3.  To  obtain  grants  for  research,  additional  facility,  and  the 
upgrading  of  technical  equipment. 

4.  To  stay  in  contact  with  the  needs  of  the  community  and  new 
technologies  developing  in  industry. 

5.  To  provide  good  will  associated  wit'i  helping  the  local 
economy. 

6.  To  attract  new  students,. 

Role  of  Community  Colleges  in  Economic  De^^elopment 

The  role  of  community  colleges'  involvement  in  economic 
development  can  be  almost  unlimited.    Many  colleges  are  already 
involved  to  some  degree,  a  few  are  on  the  leading  edge  in  the 
field  of  economic  development,  and  many  are  at  various  stages  in 
between. 

A  partial  list  of  economic  development  efforts  by  community 
colleges  include: 

A.  Participation  of  college  staff  on  industry  recruiting 
teams. 

B.  Retraining  programs  (for  dislocated  workers,  etc.) 

C.  Job  placement  services. 

D.  Providing  basic  skills  training  (reading,  math, 
communication) . 


Ill  G. 


CCWMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  SYSTEMS 


Purpose 
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E.  Cooperative  education  programs  such  as  on- the- job- 
training  mixed  with  classroom  training. 

F.  Instructional  releases  for  teachers  to  work  in  industry. 

G.  Training  in  basic  and  mid-level  management  skills. 

H.  Short  courses  and  workshops. 

I.  Conducting  research  and  development  as  applied  to  small 
business  operation. 

J.    Disseminating  research  results  on  technical  change. 

K.    Providing  business  resource  libraries. 

L.    Consultation  in  export  management. 

M.    Courses  in  business  financial  planning. 

N.    Career  and  vocational  counseling. 

0.    Participation  of  college  staff  on  local  community 

development  councils. 
P.    Skill  assessment  of  potential  employees. 
Q.    Collecting  labor  market  information. 
R.    Doing  market  research. 

S.    Providing  counseling  through  Small  Business  Development 
Centers . 

T.    Assisting  business  to  bid  on  government  contracts. 
U.    Other  business  technical  assistance  programs. 

The  list  goes  on,  and  more  and  more  community  colleges  are 
getting  involved  in  the  economic  development  effort.    Not  only  is 
it  beneficial  for  them  to  do  so,  it  is  imperative  that  they  do! 
Perhaps  no  other  entity  is  better  suited  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
effort.    Many  of  the  activities  needed  are  already  in  the  natural 
turf  of  the  community  college  environment;  most  of  the  ones  that 
aren't  can  be  easily  meshed  in. 

Community  colleges  in  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Florida,  Illinois, 
and  other  states  have  seen  the  need  and  the  benefits.    They  are 
assuming  their  roles  as  leaders  in  the  field  of  economic 
development  and  benefiting  from  the  experience.     (For  extended 
discussion  of  specific  programs,  see  Section  VIII.) 


Ill  H.    XINIVERSITY  SYSTEM 


The  Northeast  Texas  area  is  served  by  two  4  year  institutions  of 
higher  education.  East  Texas  State  University  at  Texarkana  and 
University  of  Texas  at  Tyler.    An  examination  of  each 
institution's  economic  development  efforts  appears  below: 

ETSU-Texarkana 

1.    Sander lin  Center  for  Business  Research  -  This  unit  of  ETSU- 
Texarkana  produces  a  quarterly  Business  index  to  track  the 
economic  health  of  the  Texarkana  area.    Many  local  variables 
are  included  in  the  Index  to  arrive  at  a  realistic  assessment 
of  current  conditions  and  trends.    Periodic  economic 
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forecasts  are  made  to  assist  in  business  planning.    Also,  an 
annual  survey  of  apartment  rents  and  occupancy  is  made  for 
Texarkana. 

2.  Small  Business  Institute  (SBI)  -  The  university  has  an  active 
SBI  with  approximately  15  projects  completed  per  semester  in 
the  Texarkana  area. 

3.  Marketing  Research  -  One  marketing  research  project  per  year 
is  completed  by  students  under  the  direction  of  a  marketing 
professor. 

4.  Center  for  Professional  Development  -  This  is  a  continuing 
education  effort  to  upgrade  knowledge  and  skills  of  business 
and  professional  persons.    The  center  is  equipped  to  host 
teleconference  seminars  or  live  presentations.    They  also  can 
customize  training  for  individual  businesses  and  provide  that 
training  at  the  university  or  at  a  businesss'  location  with  a 
portable  satellite  hookup. 

Teleconferences  can  be  set  up  for  targeted  audiences  such  as; 
protective  services,  bankers,  attorneys,  CPAs,  insurance 
agents,  and  real  estate  personnel. 

University  of  Texas  at  Tvler 

The  Council  on  Economic  Development  serves  to  unite  the 
university] s  diverse  academic  programs  by  combining  the  resources 
of  the  various  academic  departments  in  support  of  economic 
development.    Foremost  among  the  objectives  of  the  council  is 
that  of  preparing  knowledgeable  and  productive  employers  and 
leaders.    The  following  programs  have  been  designed  to  generate 
ideas  and  technology  through  research  and  to  disseminate  the 
information. 

1.  Office  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  -  Research  and 
analysis  of  economic  data  and  trends  is  disseminated  twice  a 
year  through  the  publication  Business  Review  and  through  the 
annual  conference  "Economic  Review  and  Outlook  for  East 
Texas."    Contract  research  is  also  available. 

2.  Small  Business  Institute  (SBI)  -  The  SBI  provides  management 
assistance,  sponsors  seminars  on  small  business  topics,  and 
offers  practical  experience  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  who  participate. 

3 .  Management  Education  -  A  wide  variety  of  management  seminars 
from  the  faculty,  outside  experts,  and  executives  in 
residence  are  available  at  UT-Tyler  or  on  location. 

4).  Technology  Partnership  Organization  -  Stronger  linkages 
between  industry  and  higher  education  in  order  to  increase 
the  competitiveness  of  regional  industries  is  the  mission  of 
the  Technology  Partnership  Council.    The  Texas  Innovation 
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Information  Network  System  (TUNS)  is  designed  to  link  those 
who  innovate  with  those  who  have  the  resources  to  refine, 
produce,  and  market  new  technologies. 

5.  Distinguished  Lecture  Series  -  Internationally  renowned 
speakers  underscore  the  reality  that  economic  conditions  are 
affected  profoundly  by  events  and  personalities  far  removed 
from  local  perspectives. 

6.  Policy  studies  Group  -  Social  scientists  provide  contract 
research  and  consulting  services  to  public  agencies  and  other 
community  organizations. 

7.  Wellness  Center  Project     Promoting  physical  and 
psychological  well-being  of  citizens  throughout  society  is  an 
element  essential  to  the  development  of  its  economy.  This 
project  serves  three  targec  groups:    senior  citizens, 
neglected/abused  children,  and  pregnant  women  with  no  regimen 
of  prenatal  care. 

8.  Human  Development  Center  -  Provides  communities  and  business 
with  a  wide  variety  of  wellness  programs  designed  to  improve 
quality  of  life  and  enhance  productivity. 


Ill  I.     UTILITY  COMPANIES 


Definition 

Utility  companies  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  economic  vitality 
and  expansion  of  the  geographic  area  in  which  they  serve. 
Historically  railroads  were  the  first  participants  in  organized 
economic  development  efforts.    Electric  utilities  are  now  the 
main  participants,  particularly  in  industrial  recruitment. 
Natural  gas  utilities  and  phone  companies  are  entering  the  field 
with  different  degrees  of  commitment  in  the  various  service 
areas . 

Purpose 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  a  utility  ccxnpany's  economic  development 
program  is  to  sell  more  of  their  product,  i.e.,  electricity, 
natural  gas,  phones,  etc.    This  is  done  by  enhancing  the  existing 
business  climate  to  make  sure  existing  businesses  stay  in 
business  and/or  expand  (Business  Retention  and  Expansion 
Programs)  and  by  recruitment  of  new  businesses  into  the  area  to 
increase  the  customer  base  (industrial  recruitment  program). 
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Role  of  Utilities  in  Econcyttic  Developroent 


The  major  utility  players  in  economic  development  in  Northeast 
Texas  are  the  electric  utilities.    Southwestern  Electric  Power 
Company  (SWEPCO)  is  typical  of  a  utility* s  efforts  to  market  the 
area  to  facilitate  new  plant  locations. 

SWEPCO *s  objective  is  to  get  an  industrial  prospect  to  come  to 
the  area  for  a  site  visit.    Most  of  their  efforts  are  put  into 
the  stages  leading  up  to  this  point.    Once  the  prospect  decides 
to  come  for  a  site  visit(s)^  SWEPCO  coordinates  with  local 
representatives  to  show  the  community  and/ or  communities  and 
site(s)  to  the  industrial  prospect. 

The  major  emphasis  of  SWEPCO' s  economic  development  efforts  is 
industrial  recruitment^  and  the  following  tasks  are  the  strategic 
elements  leading  up  to  the  site  visit: 

1.  Community  Profile  -  SWEPCO  keeps  on  file  a  current  community 
profile  of  every  community  in  its  service  area.  These 
profiles  are  used  to  match  the  requirements  of  a  prospect  to 
the  resources  of  a  particular  community.    SWEPCO  also  keeps 
an  inventory  of  industrial  buildings  in  its  database  to  aid 
industrial  prospects  in  their  site  selection  process. 

2.  Advertising  -  Promotional  advertising  is  placed  in  economic 
development  trade  journals/magazines  by  SWEPCO  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  the  area  and  enhance  the  recruitment 
efforts. 

3.  Direct  Mail  -  Twice  a  year  a  newsletter  highlighting  the 
activities  of  the  area  is  sent  in  a  ma7s  mailing  to 
corporations  around  the  country.    Specific  direct  mail 
letters  periodically  go  to  selected  industries  promoting  the 
benefits  of  the  area  and  offering  any  assistance  that  might 
be  needed  in  their  site  selection  process. 

4.  Prospecting  Trips  -  SWEPCO  may  target  a  specific  industry  or 
industries  in  a  certain  geographic  area  of  the  country  to 
visit  in  person.    These  trips  are  prearranged  by  appointment 
(some  utilities  may  do  "cold  calling")  and  are  designed  to 
provide  face-to-face  information  exchange  and  personal 
contact.    A  prospecting  trip  is  designed  to  provide  personal 
promotion  for  the  area  and  establish  a  personal  contact  with 
potential  industrial  relocation  or  expansion  prospects. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  a  relatively  new  player  in 
economic  development  in  the  ares  but  is  getting  more  involved 
every  day.    It  has  published  a  Business  Retention  and  Expansion 
Program  manual  as  a  guide  to  a  cooperative  local  economic 
development  effort  with  the  purpose  of  identifying  opportunities 
to  assist  local  firms  in  expanding  their  facilities,  creating 
jobs,  and  diversifying  the  local  economic  base. 
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Ill  J.    TEXAS  EMPLOYMENT  COMMISSION 


The  popular  view  of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  is  that  it  is 
an  agency  where  one  who  is  unemployed  may  go  to  register  for  jobs 
that  may  be  available  in  the  area.    It  is  that  and  more.    The  Job 
service  Program  is  designed  to  match  job  skills  with  needs  of 
local  business  and  industry.    Job  Service  also  has  programs  for 
testing^  counseling^  and  referring  job  applicants.    It  also 
conducts  job  search  workshops,    since  one  of  the  biggest  costs 
for  business  and  industry  is  labor ^  any  reduction  in  labor  costs ^ 
especially  start-up  costs ^  is  a  big  plus  for  economic 
development. 

A  second  program  is  what  is  called  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
"Program  where  laid-off  v^orkers  can  get  partial  income  while  they 
look  for  other  jobs  or  wait  to  be  called  back  to  work  for  the 
former  employer.    This  provides  for  more  stability  in  the  local 
work  force  and  less  disruption  to  the  unemployed  who  might 
otherwise  have  to  leave  the  community.    The  availability  of  a 
trained  and  stable  work  force  is  desirable  for  recruitment  and 
expansion  of  business  and  industry. 

Economic  Research  and  Analysis  is  the  third  department  of  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission.    Within  our  geographical  area,  there 
are  field  offices  in  Longview  and  Texarkana.    The  following 
statement  was  provided  by  the  Austin  office  through  Bryan 
Campbell^  area  manager^  located  in  Mt.  Pleasant: 

"The  Texas  Employment  Commission  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Northeast  Texas  area. 
TEC  can  provide  data  of  a  specific  nature  generated  from 
the  resources  and  databases  uniquiely  available  to  TEC. 
The  Economic  Research  and  Analysis  Department  of  TEC  has 
extensive  experience  in  employer  surveys  and  industrial 
and  occupational  data  necessary  for  economic  development. 
Local  surveys  can  be  conducted  on  a  contract  basis  to 
determine  the  exact  employer  skill  needs  and  the 
potential  targeted  applicant  supply  available.    TEC  can 
provide  other  data  of  a  specific  nature  such  as  labor 
force  and  population  information,  information  on 
occupations  and  jobs,  and  training  and  placement 
assistance  information." 

Personnel  of  the  local  TEC  offices  offer  expertise  in  economic 
development  by  serving  on  various  local  boards  and  committees 
that  are  engaged  in  economic  development. 
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Ill  K.     TEXAS  DEPARTMEHT  OF  COMMERCE 


Definition 

The  state  agency  for  a  unified  approach  toward  state  economic 
development.  The  department  reports  to  a  six-member  board  of 
directors  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Purpose 

The  department's  basic  mission  is  to  improve  the  business  and 

economic  climate  of  the  state,  serving  as  a  catalyst  to  create 

new  jobs  while  promoting  Texas  as  an  ideal  location  for  business 

development  and  leisure.    Five  strategic  objectives  have  been 
identified: 

1.  Retain  and  expand  existing  businesses; 

2.  Attract  more  visitors  to  Texas,  thus  creating 
substantial  early  employment  gains  while 
simultaneously  increasing  tax  revenues; 

3.  Improve  the  survival  rate  of  small  businesses; 

4.  attract  new  business  and  industry  from  domestic 
and  international  markets; 

5.  Institute  policies  and  programs  to  create  an 
environment  demonstrating  a  commitment  to 
professional  development  and  equal  opportunity. 

Role 

Several  TDC  divisions  will  play  a  primary  role  in  achieving  these 
objectives  as  described  below: 

Business  Development  Division  -  This  division  serves  as  a  liaison 
with  Texas  industries  and  businesses. 

Activities  of  this  division  focus  on  expansion  of  the  state's 
existing  businesses  and  industrial  base  and  marketing  Texas 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  worldwide  as  the  ideal  location  for 
business  relocation  and  expansion.    The  division  works  to  develop 
both  investment  in  and  trade  with  Texas  from  national  and 
international  source3» 

Another  effort  is  aimed  at  promoting  Texas  as  a  competitive 
regional  production  center  for  film,  video,  and  music 
productions . 

This  division  is  also  tasked  with  providing  assistance  with 
financing,  packaging,  community  economic  development  training, 
and  the  commercialization  of  advanced  technology. 

Tourism  Division  -  This  division  is  charged  with  increasing 
tourism  and  travel-related  expenditures  in  the  state. 
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To  achieve  its  goal,  additional  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
marketing  Texas  as  a  travel  destination  within  the  U.S.  and 
internationally. 

The  marketing  ccimpaign  will  utilize  print  and  electronic  media  to 
attract  potential  visitors,  featuring  a  toll-free  telephone 
number  to  enhance  consumer  response. 

Small  Business  Division  -  This  division  serves  as  the  state's 
chief  advocacy  office  for  small  business. 

The  division  notifies  small  business  organizations  about  proposed 
state  and  federal  regulations  which  may  affect  their  operations. 

A  full-f'-rvice  component  of  the  department,  this  division  also 
provides  assistance  with  identifying  sources  of  capital, 
management  training,  and  technical  assistance  programs  throughout 
the  state. 

The  division  oversees  the  Business  Permit  Office.  Recently 
established  as  a  centralized  busir.ass  permitting  service,  the 
office  is  a  clearinghouse  for  business  permit  information.  It 
also  assists  with  expediting  the  permitting  process  for  incoming 
or  existing  businesses. 

Work  Force  Development  Division  -  This  division  is  designed  to 
ensure  that  a  highly  trained  and  motivated  labor  force  is 
available  when  a  new  or  expanding  industry  begins  operation. 

Training  programs  are  customized  for  the  specific  skills  needed 
by  the  industry  and  offer  access  to  all  of  the  occupational 
training  facilities  of  Texas'  public  colleges  and  secondary 
schools . 

Typically,  each  training  program  entails:     (1)  identifying  the 
immediate  "start-up"  work  force  needs,  (2)  designing  training 
programs  and  selection  of  trainers,  (3)  recruit  and  screening  the 
work  force,  (4)  training  workers,  (5)  monitoring  and  evaluating 
program  success. 

To  help  economically  disadvantaged  youths  enter  the  job  market 
and  maintain  employment,  this  division  is  also  responsible  for  a 
variety  of  education  and  training  programs. 

Research  and  Planning  Division  -  This  division  consists  of  three 
progrdm  areas: 

1.  Economic  and  Market  Analysis 

2.  Data  and  Information  Services 

3.  Strategic  Planning 

The  areas  share  a  primary  goal — tr^  provide  economic  and  marketing 
information  and  analysis  for  use  by  the  department's  business 
clients  and  local  economic  development  organizations. 


The  division  also  provides  support  to  the  Texas  strategic 
Economic  Policy  Commission,  an  18-member  panel  chaired  by  the 
Governor,  which  will  produce  a  strategic  economic  plan  for  Texas 
by  January  1,  1989, 

Additionally,  the  division  oversees  the  following  programs: 

The  state  Data  Depository  -  a  compilation  of  state  socioeconomic 
information  used  in  support  of  marketing  and  development 
activities  by  th^i  agency  and  local  development  organizations. 

The  State  Data  Center  -  the  state's  official  liaison  to  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau. 

Marketing  and  Media  Division  -  This  division  has  a  mission  to 
create,  develop,  and  implement  a  marketing  program  which  promotes 
Texas  as  an  ideal  state  for  business  and  tourism. 

Toward  this  end,  staff  members  work  with  all  commerce  divisions 
to  develop  strategies  required  for  achieving  individual 
objectives. 

In  conjunction  with  the  division  of  business  development,  small 
business,  work  force,  and  finance,  the  staff  produces  and 
implements  marketing  and  communications  plans  to  retain  and 
expand  Texas'  businesses  and  attract  businesses  and  industries 
from  other  states  arid  nations. 

This  division  also  works  with  tourism  to  develop  strategies  for 
increasing  visitors  and  travel-related  expenditures  in  Texas. 

The  staff  is  responsible  for  generating  and  maintaining  public 
awareness  and  support  for  Department  of  Commerce  programs  through 
media  relations.    Further,  it  provides  support  for  the  ongoing 
enhancement  of  all  marketing  programs  through  evaluation  and 
tracking. 

Finance  Division  -  This  division  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
financial  assistance  to  businesses  and  communities  with  the 
emphasis  on  creation  and  retention  of  permanent  jobs.  The 
following  programs  are  offered: 

Rural  Industrial  Loan  Fand--This  revolving  loan  fund  is  available 
for  manufacturing  and  industrial  projects  located  in  rural  areas 
of  the  state.    Funds  may  be  usod  for  fixed  asset  financing  only 
and  the  department's  participation  is  limited  to  4  percent  of  the 
total  project  cost.    Export  Finance — Under  this  program, 
financial  assistance  is  provided  to  export  businesses  to  finance 
or  refinance  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  the  international 
export  or  pre-export  of  Texas  products.    Enterprise  Zones — This 
program  provides  appropriate  investment  incentives,  tax  benefits, 
and  regulatory  relief  to  encourage  the  business  community  to 
commit  its  financial  participation.    In  addition.  Business 
Finance  administers  the  state's  Industrial  Revenue  Bond  Program— 
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all  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  the  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
1979  are  approved  by  the  department.    Allocation  of  the  Staters 
Volume  Cap  for  Private  Activity  Bonds — Business  finance 
administers  the  state's  volume  cap  for  private  activity  bonds 
that  are  issued  in  this  state* 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  is  administered  by 
the  Finance  Division*    This  program  includes  the  Planning 
Capacity  Building  Fund,  the  Texas  Capital  Fund,  Interim  Financing 
Fund,  Community  Development  Fund,  Special  Impact  Fund,  Emergency 
Need  Fund,  and  the  Texas  Rental  Rehab  Program. 

Texas  Small  Business  Industrial  Development  Corporation — 
provides  financial  assistance  through  its  Texas  Public  Facilities 
Capital  Access  Program  (TEXCAP)  which  is  a  pool  of  funds  that  can 
be  borrowed  by  local  governments  for  economic  development 
projects. 


Ill  L.     TEXAS  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Definition 

The  state  commission  is  responsible  for  development  and  promotion 
of  agriculture  in  Texas. 

Purpose 

The  department's  objectives  are  to  help  Texas  producers  expand 
the  marketing  of  traditional  crops,  find  economically  viable  new 
crops,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  value-added  revenue  by  processing 
agricultural  products  in  addition  to  producing  them. 

Role 

1.*   Agriculture  Development  -  TDA's  Agricultural  Development 

Program  assists  Texans  involved  in  agriculture,  mariculture, 
and  aquaculture  to  diversify  into  higher  profit  agricultural 
business  activities.    This  program  provides  technical 
assistance  to  producers  and  entrepreneurs  seeking  to  capture 
value-added  dollars  from  processing  and  marketing,  conducts 
marketing  surveys,  provides  basic  market  research  and 
potential  buyer  lists,  writes  cost  analysis  and  feasibility 
studies  on  the  proposed  operations,  assists  in  identifying 
potential  project  financing,  and  assists  is  the  development 
of  new  and  expanded  agricultural  industries  and  alternative 
crops. 

2*    International  Marketing  -  TDA  has  designed  an  aggressive 

International  Marketing  Program  to  work  with  Texas  producers 
and  suppliers  of  food,  fiber,  and  livestock  to  increase  their 
profits  worldwide.    Regional  staff  specialists  {Latin 
T^erica,  Middle  East,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe)  cover  the 
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globe  to  develop  business  contacts,  identify  trade 
opportunities,  conduct  trade  missions,  and  work  with  Texas 
suppliers  at  international  expositions* 

The  TDA  generates  a  series  of  export  directories  and 
distributes  those  to  thousands  of  foreign  buyers.  The 
computerized  trade  lead  system  also  matches  foreign  buyers 
with  Texas  suppliers.    TDA  "  nvides  logistical  support  to 
foreign  buyers  coming  to  Te         including  language  assistance 
and  transportation.    Export  seminars  are  also  provided  to 
Texas  producers. 

The  Mexico-Texas  Exchange  Commission  (M-TEC)  is  a  unique 
state-nation  relationship  formed  in  1985  to  facilitate 
agricultural  trade  and  technology  exchange  between  Texas  and 
Mexico . 

Texas  Agriculture  Product  Promotion  -  This  program  is 
designed  to  build  upon  the  "mystique  of  Texas"  by  providing  a 
product  advertising  and  identification  campaign  acceptable  to 
all  segments  of  the  food  industry.    In  addition,  it  is  a 
market-development  effort,  targeted  to  carefully  identify 
segments  of  the  nationwide  food  distribution  system.  The 
overall  goal  is  to  increase  sales  of  both  raw  and  processed 
agricultural  commodities  from  Texas.    This  program  fully 
complements  agricultural  development  efforts  by  providing 
consumer  and  buyer  identification  of  food  and  fiber  items 
produced  by  new  processing  enterpri.      and  by  promoting  sales 
of  alternative  crops.    The  Taste  of  Texas  p'  :>gram  is  the 
primary  advertising  and  promotional  strategy  employed  by  TDA 
to  help  buyers  know  that  a  product  is  manufactured  in  Texas 
using  at  least  80  percent  Texas  agricultural  products. 

Direct  Marketing  -  This  program  consists  of  two  components: 
farmers'  markets  and  direct  wholesaling.    The  farmers'  market 
program  provides  technical  and  organizing  assistance  tr 
producers,  consumers,  and  local  government  officials, 
business  people,  and  community  organizations  to  create  new 
farmers'  markets  or  expand  existing  ones.    These  markets  are 
single  or  multiple  locations  where  producers  sell  their  own 
products  directly  to  consumers. 

The  direct  wholesaling  program  assists  small-scale  producers 
to  pool  their  products,  often  through  marketing  cooperatives, 
to  sell  directly  to  major  commercial  buyers  such  as  grocery 
chain  stores,  institutional  wholesalers,  and  regional 
processors.    Direct  sales  contacts  are  also  established  with 
restaurants,  school  systems,  senior  citizen  nutrition 
centers,  and  consumer  buying  clubs. 
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The  Texas  Market  News  is  the  originating  source  of 
tSv?ce'?Sti  I?  is  alaily  public 

lomodltv  fLfnfS"    ^"'•'=^1  'is^a'xJ  factors, 

SfTJSri  ?  inventories,  product  movements,  receipts  aid 

f^'dT?o^Ss|l|lr»Sl^^^^^^  - 

The  Texas  Agricultural  Statistics  Service  develons  r-rn^  ^r.A 
livestock  production  estimates  for  7rigricul?u?!l  ^ 
commodities  and  price  estimates  covering  Joth  p^ces  received 
by  farmers  and  ranchers  and  prices  caid  fnr  in,Sii?=  received 

Ts'lltll^.  published  bulletinfp^ovige  Mf?oric!r2;a  as  well 
as  detailed  information  on  a  district  and  county  level? 
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IV.  THE  NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  EXPERIENCE  -  THE  BUSINESS  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
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IV.     THE  NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  EKPERIENCE 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


IV  A.  ORIGIN 


The  Business  and  Industrial  Development  (BID)  Center  opened  its 
doors  in  January  1987  with  two  full-time  employees  and  an  annual 
budget  of  $90,000  provided  by  a  grant  from  the  Ark-Tex  Private 
Industry  Council.    The  original  objective  of  the  BID  Center  was 
to  operate  a  procurement  outreach  program  to  assist  small 
businesses  in  learning  how  to  identify  and  to  pursue  government 
contracts.    By  June  1988  the  center  had  assisted  its  111  clients 
in  obtaining  59  government  contracts  worth  a  total  of  $2,393,114. 
Using  an  economic  multiplier  of  5,  the  procurement  program  can 
lay  claim  to  nearly  $12  million  in  economic  impact  in  its  nine- 
county  service  delivery  area  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 

While  this  alone  could  be  considered  satisfactory  progress  for  a 
first-year  program  in  another  environment,  NTCC  officials  and  BID 
Center  personnel  combined  to  extend  the  program  into  other 
service  areas.    As  of  April  1988  the  BID  Center  is  staffed  by 
four  full-time  and  three  part-time  employees  and  commands  an 
annual  operating  budget  of  $250,000.    The  additional  funding  has 
come  from  the  United  States  Sniall  Business  Administration  and 
Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  grants  and  NTCC 
contributions. 

The  new  programs  available  to  businesses  due  to  the  increased 
resources,  include  a  free  counseling  service  for  companies  that 
experience  problems  in  marketing,  finance,  accounting,  computer, 
real  estate,  and  other  business  disciplines.    An  M.B.A.  employee 
with  10  years'  experience  in  the  banking  industry  is  also  on 
staff  to  assist  with  the  capital  requirements  of  now  and 
expanding  businesses. 


IV  B.    NECESSITY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITMENT 


In  order  for  a  nontraditional  business  assistance  effort  to 
thrive  in  the  academic  environment,  it  is  essential  that  the 
organizational  commitmenx:  originates  from  the  highest  executive 
level.    This  principle  is  restated  throughout  the  literature 
which  reports  on  successful  business  development  programs  in 
community  and  junior  colleges  across  the  country.    The  vision  and 
commitment  of  Dr.  Wayland  DeWitt,  President  of  NTCC,  is  expressed 
in  the  Foreword  to  this  report. 

Among  the  advantages  associated  with  a  strong  executive 
commitment  are: 
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1)  The  economic  development  team  must  not  be  isolated  from  the 
traditional  collegiate  functions^  but  rather  fully  integrated 
operationally  as  well  as  socially.    Attendance  at  and 
presentations  to  college  faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees 
meetings  are  a  vital  means  of  publicizing  the  services 
availcible. 

2)  Despite  the  availability  of  considerable  grant  money  to 
conduct  economic  development  efforts^  such  efforts  will  not 
be  without  costs  to  the  host  institution.    In  an  era  of  tight 
budgets,  competition  for  scarce  resources  can  create 
jealousies  and  turf  battles  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  a 
new  program  operating  outside  the  traditional  academic 
mainstream.    A  strong  executive  commitment  to  the  economic 
development  program  can  surely  ward  off  difficulties  in  this 
area. 


IV  C.     BUILDING  THE  CENTER  ONE  BRICK  AT  A  TIME 


In  the  world  of  business,  organizational  stress  and  even  failure 
can  frequently  result  when  a  successful  enterprise  attempts  to 
expand  too  much,  too  fast.    For  example,  a  successful  expansion 
of  marketing  efforts  could  result  in  more  production  commitments 
than  the  facility  is  capable  of  meeting  or  more  than  the  finance 
department  can  afford  to  purchase  in  raw  materials  to  process. 
As  a  result,  promises  to  customers  are  broken,  creating  a 
credibility  gap  that  haunts  the  firm  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mindful  of  this  possibility,  NTCC  has  pursued  an  aggressive,  but 
deliberate,  strategy  for  building  its  economic  development 
program.    Tlie  internal  organizational  framework  for  the  Business 
and  Industrial  Development  Center  was  initiated  in  October  1986 
upon  the  commitment  of  the  college  president.    A  successful 
application  to  the  Ark-Tex  Privat2  Industry  Council  provided 
funding  for  a  contract  Procurement  Outreach  Center  which  opened 
for  business  in  January  1987  with  two  consultants  and  an 
operating  budget  of  $90,000  per  year  (see  contract.  Appendix  3). 

By  the  fall  of  19B7,  the  procurement  center's  growth  pains  had 
subsided  and  the  program  was  meeting  the  expectations  of  its 
funding  agency  and  the  college  administration.    This  allowed  the 
college  administration  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  pursuit  and 
start-up  of  a  broader  agenda  for  economic  development  as 
represented  by  this  model  program  report.    In  large  part  this 
report  represents  a  survey  of  potential  economic  development 
activities,  a  study  of  their  possibilities  for  interaction,  and  a 
prioritization  for  the  integration  of  additional  activities  into 
the  overall  economic  development  initiative. 
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In  November  1987  the  procurement  center^  with  increased  funding 
for  an  additional  year  of  operation^  added  a  third  bid  consultant 
to  its  staff.    This  allowed  an  exponential  progression  in  the 
services  offered  to  the  program* s  clients  and  a  commensurate 
impact  on  contracts  awarded. 

Also,  in  November  1987,  the  BID  Center  hired  a  full-time  economic 
developer  with  a  proven  track  record  in  obtaining  public 
financing  for  new  business  start-ups.    In  a  relatively  short 
time,  half  a  dozen  viable  business  start-ups  have  completed 
preliminary  work  leading  to  submission  under  the  various  state 
loan  programs  pending  approval  of  local  lending  institutions  to 
provide  the  gap  financing  needed.    Problems  encountered  in 
obtaining  this  gap  financing  must  be  overcome  for  this  portion  of 
the  program  to  realize  its  goals. 

The  next  piece  to  the  puzzle  was  added  in  January  1988  when  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center's  full-time  director  was  hired. 
Early  indications  are  that  this  program  will  be  fully  integrated 
into  the  BID  Center  organization  by  the  early  summer  of  1988. 
Thus,  it  is  now  time  to  identify  and  propose  the  next  building 
blocks  to  be  added  to  this  successful  program.     (See  Section  V.) 


IV  D  1.     PROCUREMENT  OUTREACH  CENTER 

The  procurement  outreach  program  of  the  Business  and  Industrial 
Development  (BID)  Center  provides  businesses  in  a  nine-county 
area  with  a  full  range  of  services  designed  to  assist  in 
obtaining  government  contracts.    The  specific  services  offered  by 
the  BID  Center  are: 

OUTLINE  OF  SERVICES  OFFERED  BY 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
PROCUREMENT  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

I*.    Identify  Bid  Opportunities 

A.  Identify  government  entities  (2,000)  which  contract  to 
l>uy  client  ^s  specific  goods  or  services  in  desired 
market  area. 

B.  Provide  necessary  paperwork  and  assistance  to  get 
client  on  solicitation  mailing  lists  for  entities 
identified  in  A  above. 

C.  Review  Commerce  Business  Daily  for  bid  opportunities  in 
client ^s  Federal  Supply  Classification  code  (over 
$25,000  contracts). 

D.  Monitor  bid  opportunities  at  major  government  purchase 
centers  in  immediate  area. 

E.  Identify  subcontracting  opportunities  with  prime 
government  contractors. 

F.  Monitor  under  $25,000  contract  opportunities  with  DCSC, 
DGSC,  or  DISC  thru  the  Defense  Automated  Bidders 
Service. 


II.    Advise  proper  procedure  to  request  bid  packets  for 

opportunities  identified  in  I  above  which  client  desires  to 
pursue. 

III.    Assist  in  Bid  Preparation 

A.  Access  to  military,  federal,  and  industrial 
specifications  and  standards. 

B.  Access  to  the  Federal  Acguisiton  Regulations, 
Government  Acquisition  Regulations  and  Defense 
Acquisition  Regulations. 

C.  Access  to  equipment  necessary  to  produce  blueprints 
from  aperture  cards. 

D.  Access  to  past  procurement  price  history. 

E.  Trained  personnel  to  assist  in  writing  the  bid 
proposal. 

F.  Use  of  Costimator  System  to  compute  bid  price. 

IV.    Access  to  the  faculty  and  facilities  of  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College  to  train  workers  in  job  skills 
necessitated  by  a  contract  award. 

V.    Other  Services 

A.  Provide  direction  in  establishing  contractor  quality 
control  program. 

B.  Provide  information  regarding  bonding  companies  and 
requirements. 

C.  Conduct  special  training  seminars  as  client's  needs 
require. 

D.  Haystack  computerized  database  for  NSN  identification, 
source  of  supply  research,  "instant"  technical 
characteristics,  parametric  searches,  etc. 

Due  to  the  $100,000  in  funding  provided  by  the  Ark-Tex  Private 
Industry  Council,  these  services  are  available  essentially  free 
of  charge  with  clients  reimbursing  the  center  only  for  postage, 
long-distance  phone  calls,  and  Xerox  copies. 

As  of  June  1,  1988,  the  statistical  accomplishments  of  the 
procurement  center  are  as  follows: 


CLIENT  STATUS  REPORT 
June  1,  1988 


Current 
Month 


Cumulative 
Total 


Number  of  Clients 


+10, 


111 


Number  of  CBD  Leads 


306 


5,917 


Direct  Hires 


101 


Jobs  Retained 


8 


Bids  Submitted  31  345 

Awards  (9)  $506,926     (59)  $2,393,114 

75  percent  of  109  (69  percent)  clients  received  at  least 
one  lead  during  month  of  May, 

Just  after  the  center  was  opened,  most  new  clients  were  obtained 
by  the  following  methods; 

*  in  response  to  newspaper  articles  anrouncing  the  center's 
availability  and  detailing  its  purpose 

*  direct  mail  solicitation  of  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
listed  in  the  "yellow  pages"  or  on  Chamber  of  Commerce 
membership  rosters 

*  Speeches  made  to  local  civic  organizations  and  clubs 

In  general  the  clients  obtained  via  these  methods  were  very 
small,  insufficiently  sophisticated  to  adapt  to  the  complex 
environment  required  and  too  far  removed  from  the  manufacturing 
level  to  be  cost  competitive.    Many  of  the  companies  were  on  the 
verge  of  failure,  and  the  concept  of  government  contracting  was  a 
last  straw  to  grasp  on  their  way  down.    Many  of  these  firms 
quickly  became  disenchanted  and  dropped  from  the  program. 

The  procurement  center's  success  story  really  began  only  when  it 
reversed  its  client  recruitment  strategy.    Instead  of  serving 
those  clients  who  sought  out  the  BID  Center,  the  center  began 
selectively  targeting  companies  who  had  sufficient  size, 
sophistication,  and  previous  experience  in  the  public  sector 
market.    Frequently,  this  second  generation  of  clients  were 
approached  when  the  center's  bid  consultants  had  identified  a 
suitable  contract  opportunity  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 

Having  this  tangible  evidence  in  hand  during  the  first  meeting 
with  company  officials  has  resulted  in  almost  a  100  percent  sign- 
up rate.  Although  new  centers  may  be  obligated  to  go  through  the 
stage  of  recruiting  clients  through  newspaper  publicity,  direct 
mail,  and  speech  making,  they  should  realize  that  the  best  advice 
they  could  give  some  companies  is  to  direct  their  energies  to  the 
pursuit  of  private  sector  markets. 

A  second  lesson  xv  *rned  during  the  start-up  phase  of  the 
procurement  center  operation  was  in  the  area  of  personnel. 
Although  any  reasonable  bright  business  school  graduate  should  be 
able  to  learn  his  way  through  the  paperwork  maze  of  government 
contracting,  very  few  centers  in  Texas  have  a  manufacturing 
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oriented  staff  member.    The  BID  Center's  program  has  succeeded  in 
large  part  because  of  the  blend  of  talents  of  its  staff  and  its 
assignment  of  responsibilities  to  best  utilize  those  talents: 

1)  Staff  #1:    Program  director  -  finance  and  economics  degree, 
previous  management  experience. 

Principal  Responsibilities:    management,  planning,  reporting, 
budget  control,  pviblic  speaking,  communications,  organizational 
liaison,  identification  of  bid  opportunities 

2)  Staff  #2:    Bid  consultant  -  manufacturing  background  in 
machine  shop  environment;  has  been  a  successful  government 
contractor 

Principal  Responsibilities:    client  recruitment,  assisting  in  bid 
preparation,  manufacturing  consultant,  identification  of  bid 
opportunities 

3)  Staff  #3:    Bid  consultant/secretary  -  background  as  highly 
recommended  office  secretary 

Principal  Responsibilities:    Conducts  all  market  research 
orientations  with  client,  maintains  military 

specification/standards  library,  operates  computerized  Haystack 
and  Syslins  services,  secretarial  support 

Each  of  these  staff  members  provides  a  critical  area  of  expertise 
to  the  program. ^  Exclusion  of  any  one  of  these  areas  from  the 
center's  operation  would  seriously  compromise  the  success  of  its 
program. 

Further  information  on  the  procurement  center  appears  on  its 
marketing  brochure  in  Appendix  Y. 


IV  D  2.     SBDC  -  VOLUNTEER  COUNSELORS 


The  Small  Business  Development  Center  (SBDC)  program  is  a  major 
business  development  program  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA).    The  SBDC  operates  under  the  general 
management  and  oversight  of  the  SBA.    The  SBDC  located  at- 
Northeast  Texas  Community  College  is  actually  a  subcenter  of  the 
Northeast  Texas  Small  Business  Development  Center  located  in 
Dallas,  Texas.    The  Northeast  Texas  SBDC  is  part  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Institute  of  the  Dallas  County  Community  College 
District  which  is  the  recipient  of  the  grant  from  the  SBA  that 
funds  the  Northeast  Texas  SBDC's  activities  in  its  42-county 
area.    The  Northeast  Texas  SBDC,  which  functions  as  the  regional 
network  administrator,  has  ten  subcenters  in  the  region  which 
deliver  SBDC  services.    The  NTCC  subcenter 's  services  are 
available  to  owner/managers  in  Camp,  Franklin,  Morris,  and  Titus 
Counties  and  other  counties  in  Northeast  Texas  upon  request. 
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The  Northeast  Texas  SBDC  received  a  $1,134  million  award  from  the 
SBA  in  1987  to  operate  the  program  for  the  period  from  September 
30^  1987,  through  September  30,  1988.    In  December  1987  the  N^CC 
subcenter  was  granted  a  $37,190  award  to  fund  the  start-up  and 
first  year's  operation  with  another  $37,190  to  be  provided  by 
MTCC  in  matched  funds  (see  grant  proposal.  Appendix  A). 

The  subcenter  officially  opened  for  business  in  November  1987 
with  an  acting  SBDC  director •    The  full-time  director  was  hired 
in  January  1988  to  organize  the  subcenter,  recruit  volunteer 
counselors,  and  coordinate  the  delivery  of  the  SBDC  services. 
The  new  director  continued  the  subcenter 's  ongoing  counseling  and 
training  activities  and  initiated  an  outreach  program  through 
area  media  coverage  and  personal  visits  to  explain  and  promote 
the  subcenter 's  services.    Policy  and  procedures  for  the 
subcenter  were  established  using  the  guidelines  for  counseling 
services  provided  by  the  network  administrator. 

The  subcenter 's  "one-stop"  assistance  approach  to  small 
businesses  is  coordinated  by  the  subcenter  director  and  provided 
through  one-on-one  counseling  sessions,  education  and  training 
programs,  and  sharing  of  resource  information  and  materials.  The 
professional  management  counseling  services  and  resource 
information  are  provided  free  to  the  small  business  community. 
Education  and  training,  which  include  seminars,  conferences,  and 
workshops,  are  offered  either  free  or  at  low  cost. 

The  subcenter  director  is  responsible  for  recruiting  volunteer 
counselors  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of  the  subcenter *s  services. 
Qualified  individuals  are  recruited  from  the  private  sector, 
college  faculty.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  public  officials,  SCORE 
(Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives),  and  other  volunteer 
associations  (e.g.,  AARP)  to  provide  expert  counseling  and 
instruction  on  specific  and  varied  business  topics.  Education 
and  training  programs  range  from  introductory  topics  for  those 
planning  to  start  a  business  to  more  advanced  seminars  (e.g., 
accounting,  marketing,  government  procurement,  and  exporting)  for 
the  experienced  small  business  owner.    In  addition  to  offering 
public  programs,  the  subcenter  works  with  businesses  to  develop 
and  conduct  specialized  programs  tailored  to  their  specific 
needs . 

The  subcenter ^s  experience  through  the  first  five  months  of 
operation  has  been  typical  of  most  start-up  businesses — there 
have  been  some  successes  and  a  few  problems.    Overall,  the 
subcenter 's  experience  has  been  satisfactory.    Through  April 
1988,  63  businesses  and  individuals  have  requested  counseling; 
and  81  counseling  sessions,  totaling  182  counseling  hours,  have 
been  performed.    The  subcenter  has  recruited  eight  volunteer 
counselors  plus  the  subcenter  director  who  provide  the  counseling 
services.    Six  training  programs  have  been  offered  for  a  total  of 
40  training  hours,  and  149  individuals  representing  76  businesses 
havfj  attended  the  sessions. 
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Those  training  sessions  conducted  to  date  include: 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 


Immigration  Seminar  for  Employers 
Retail  Promotion  Strategies 
Conducting  an  Effective  (and 
Legal)  Job  Interview 
Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Advertising  Dollar 
Bookkeeping  for  Small  Businesses 
Telephone  Techniques  for 
Successful  Small  Businesses 


-  60  attendants 

-  18  attendants 

-  11  attendants 

-  21  attendants 

-  19  attendants 

-  20  attendants 


Many  SBDC  clients  seek  assistance  due  to  thair  participation  in 
the  procurement  outreach  program  of  the  BID  Center  or  due  to 
their  interest  in  public  financing  programs.    Locating  the  SBDC 
fffoft  in  the  midst  of  these  other  economic  development 
initiatives  has, been  of  mutual  benefit  to  each  of  the  separate 
programs  as  well  as  to  the  clients  themselves. 


IV  D  3.     TEXAS  CAPITAL  FUND  APPLICATIONS 


Financial  assistance  to  small  businesses  and  communities  in 
Northeast  Texas  through  the  Texas  Capital  Fund  (TCF)  Program 
under  the  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  began  at  NTCC  in  December 
1987  with  the  employment  of  a  professional  economic  developer. 
Three  TCF  applications  prepared  by  the  economic  developer  had 
been  previously  approved  and  were  being  administered  by  the 
economic  developer.    Two  of  the  three  projects  were  in  operation, 
and  the  third  project  was  in  the  start-up  phase. 

At  least  ten  projects  were  given  serious  consideration  from  the 
two  dozen  inquiries  received  by  the  economic  development  staff 
from  December  1987  through  April  30,  1988.     Every  project 
reviewed  by  the  staff  had  two  common  problems:    lack  of  a 
business  plan  and  adequate  owner's  equity,    if  a  project  appeared 
viable,  the  business  owner  was  referred  to  the  SBDC  for  business 
plan  preparation  assistance,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
the  required  private  financing.    When  these  two  elements  of  the 
application  process  were  achieved,  the  project  had  a  much  greater 
probability  of  approval  at  the  state  level. 

The  status  of  the  ten  projects  reviewed  during  the  referenced 
five-month  period  indicates  the  difficultly  of  the  TCF  approval 
process. ^  One  project  was  carried  through  the  application 
preparation  process  and  had  received  approval  from  the  community 
officials;  however,  the  business  owner  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
required  private  lender/investor  participant.    Another  project 
was  referred  to  a  Tyler,  Texas,  financial  consultant  after  the 
business  owner  decided  not  to  relocate  his  manufacturing 
operation  from  Cherokee  to  Morris  County.    A  third  project  was 
referred  to  an  SBA  loan  packager  in  Greenville,  Texas,  because 
the  project  failed  to  meet  the  TCF  guidelines.    Four  projects 
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were  unable  to  complete  the  application  process  for  various 
reasons.    Three  projects  on  May  1,  1988,  were  still  active.  No 
new  inquiries  have  been  received  by  the  economic  development 
staff  in  the  past  30  days. 

Effective  in  February  1988,  applicants  who  desire  the  assistance 
of  the  economic  development  staff  with  the  preparation  of  a  TCF 
application  are  subject  to  a  $400  application  fee,  reimbursement 
of  long-distance  telephone  calls  and  $.21  per  mile  for  travel. 
The  initial  counseling,  session  is  free  of  charge.    Once  a 
decision  is  made  to  prepare  an  application,  the  applicant  must 
sign  a  Request  for  Service  form  and  pay  the  $400  fee  prior  to 
commencement  of  work.    Applicants  within  the  four-county  SBDC 
service  delivery  area  are  not  subject  to  the  fees. 

This  program  will  extend  beyond  the  June  30  Coordinating  Board 
grant  expiration  date  through  the  efforts  of  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center.    The  effectiveness  of  this  program  could  be 
significantly  enhanced  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations 
which  appear  in  IX  A  2  of  this  report. 


IV  D  4.     FROZEN  FOOD  PROCESSING  PLANT 


The  idea  for  a  frozen  food  processing  and  marketing  facility  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  central  region  of  Northeast  Texas 
first  materialized  in  early  1987  as  a  concept  expressed  to  Jim 
Hightower^  commissioner  of  the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
(TDA)^  in  a  letter  from  Joe  Dan  Coe,  president  of  Franklin 
National  Bank^  Mt.  Vernon^  Texas.    In  response  to  Mr.  Coe's 
letter^  a  direct  wholesaling  specialist  with  the  TDA  expressed  an 
interest  in  continuing  discussion  on  this  aspect  of  agribusiness 
and  pointed  out  that  actual  development  of  such  projects  usually 
resulted  from  efforts  of  local  interests.    The  frozen  food 
processing  plant  effort  was  developed  further  as  additional 
community  leaders  and  representatives  of  TDA  and  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Extensions  Service  joined  the  project  during 
subsequent  months.    NTCC  entered  the  picture  in  January  of  1988 
when  its  services  were  requested  to  obtain  assistance  in  applying 
for  funds  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  for  the  proposed 
processing  and  marketing  operation.    The  result  of  this  request 
v:as  a  grant  proposal  submitted  to  the  Texas  Higher  Education 
Research  Coordinating  Board  by  Dr.  James  Tollett,  Coordinator  of 
Agriculture  and  Lifelong  Learning,  NTCC,  in  early  1988. 
Unfortunately,  funding  sought  by  the  grant  proposal  was  not 
approved.    This  event  prompted  project  leaders  to  review  their 
previous  efforts  and  options  for  the  project's  future. 

Meetings  in  May  and  June  of  1988  contributed  greatly  to  the 
project* s  future  direction.    First;,  additional  assistance  from 
TDA's  Texas  Agricultural  Diversification  Program,  authorized  by 
House  Bill  49  in  November  1987,  was  considered  as  a  possible 
alternative  funding  source  for  the  feasibility  study.  Second, 
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NTCC's  role  in  the  project's  future  was  established  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  implementing  strategic  objectives 
formulated  by  the  newly  formed  Northeast  Texas  Regional 
Agricultural  Development  Committee  (NTRADC).    Also,  NTCC  assigned 
a  staff  member  to  the  project.  His  responsibility  will  be  to  work 
with  recommendations  of  NTRADC  to  fulfill  its  mission.  Finally, 
expansion  of  the  project's  scope  to  a  regional  scale  emerged  from 
the  meetings.    Critical  groundwork  was  completed  during  May  to 
develop  a  strategy  for  producing  a  feasibility  study  for  the 
frozen  food  processing  and  marketing  facility,     (see  minutes  of 
meeting.  Appendix  C.) 

Three  reasons  stand  out  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  pursuit  of 
this  idea. 

(1)  lack  of  funds  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study 

(2)  lack  of  a  structured,  organized  approach  to  the  project 

(3)  inability  to  dedicate  a  person  full  time  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  project's  objectives. 

NTCC  is  attempting  to  overcome  each  of  these  problems.    As  shown 
in  the  minutes  of  the  May  meeting,  a  strategic  planning  approach 
and  specific  task  assignment  are  now  an  integral  part  of  the 
process.    NTCC  has  hired  a  graduate  student  in  economic 
development  to  work  exclusively  on  this  project  through  the 
summer  (funded  thru  June  30  under  this  grant  and  thereafter  by 
community  donations). 

The  objective  is,  by  the  end  of  this  summer,  to  have  compiled  a 
majority  of  the  data  and  supporting  materials  necessary  to 
complete  a  feasibility  study  on  this  project.    The  outline  which 
will  guide  the  research  to  support  the  feasibility  study  appears 
below:  ^ 


FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OUTLINE 


I.  Introduction 
II.  Market  Analysis 

A.  Frozen  Food  Industry 

B.  Potential  Target  Markets 

C.  Competitor  Evaluation 

D.  Market  Values  and  Prices  of  Processed  Products 

E.  Potential  Market  Channels 

F.  Seasonality  of  Sales 

G.  Trends 

H.  Sales  Forecast 
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III.  Crop  Production  Analysis 


A.  Commercial  Crop  Production  in  Northeast  Texas 

B.  Potential  Crop  Production  in  Northeast  Texas 

C.  Comparison  of  Economic  Return  Between  Current  and 

Proposed  Land  Uses 

D.  Unique  and  Specialty  Crops 

E.  Transportation  Cost 

IV.  Technical  Analysis 

A.  Flow  Process 

B.  Plant  Capacity 

C.  Plant  site  and  Layout 

D.  Raw  Material  Requirements 

E.  Facility  and  Equipment  Requirements 

F.  Labor  Requirements 

G.  Labor  Supply 

H.  Packaging 

I.  Waste  Treatment 

V.  Financial  Analysis 

A.  Facility  Cost 

B.  Project  Financing 

1.  Equity  Requirements 

2.  Capital  Availability 

3.  Economic  Incentives 

C.  Production  Costs 

D.  General  and  Administrative  Expenses 

1.  Amortization  Schedules 

2.  Depreciation  Schedules 

3.  Taxes 

E.  Pro  Forma 

F.  Miscellaneous 

VI.  Summary/ Conclusions 


IV  D  5.     COMMERCIAL/INDUSTRIAL  REAL  ESTATE  REFERRAL  SYSTEM 

?exara?ea^fi^^n^S°^f  ^°  industry  to  the  Northeast 

of  which  are  for  S?f         °^  commercial  properties,  many 

oi  wnicn  are  for  sale  at  prices  substantially  below  their  market 

^5^^^  °^  However;  because  of  tSf 

decentralized  nature  of  the  real  estate  industry  in  this  aria 

^n^nc.^-^^r'^^y  ^''^^^^  ^°  ^^^^^^  °f  convict  ?or  ' 

^nfSSltion°°"^^^°^^    prospects  desirous  of  obtaining 

ociiS  1°""^  ^^^^^i^ed  parts  of  Texas,  rural  Northeast  Texas'  real 
estate  brokers  are  not  organized  into  Multiple  Listing  ServicI 
type  arrangements,  whereby  each  broker  contributes  data  oS  Us ted 
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properties  into  an  information  system  accessible  to  all  other 
brokers.    This  type  system  would  allow  an  industrial/conunercial 
prospect  to  cover  many  different  brokers'  listings  over  a  broad 
geographic  area  with  a  single  contact,    in  today's  competitive 
environment  fo?  business  recruitment,  a  centralized  listing 
rererral  service  may  enhance  the  prospects  of  landing  new 
industry  in  the  Northeast  Texas  region. 

Th-  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  has  proposed  to 
fil.  this  information  void.    A  letter  was  sent  (see  Appendix  D) 
to  over  250  licensed  real  estate  brokers  in  Titus,  Morris,  Camp, 
Cass,  Upshur,  and  Franklin  Counties  explaining  the  advantages  of 
a  referral  system  to  economic  development.    The  letter  emphasized 
that  mandatory  co-brokerage  was  not  a  part  of  our  proposal  nor 
would  fees  be  collected  by  the  BID  Center. 
Eighteen  affirmative  responses  (7.2  percent)  and  only  three 
negative  responses  were  received.    Based  on  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  18  were  brokers  who  were  dominant  in  their  market  area  and 
that  the  short-term  objective  was  to  set  up  only  a  pilot  program, 
f  meeting  was  called  (see  Appendix  D)  to  solicit  input  from  the 
brokers  on  the  design  and  operation  of  the  referral  system. 

At  this  meeting  the  BID  Center  staff  described  in  detail  the 
current  system  of  information  flow  to  a  relocation  prospect 
regarding  potential  sites.    A  simplified  version  of  a  proposed 
system  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  BID  Center  to  collect  data 
on  potential  sites  was  likewise  presented. 

ClfWnT  lIRZlt 


The  brokers  were  unanimous  in  their  support  for  the  proposed 
referral  system.    All  of  those  present  committed  to  participate 
as  an  advisory  board  to  the  project  and  to  help  sell  the  concept 
to  other  brokers  in  their  area.    Furthermore^  commitments  were 
received  to  assist  in  the  design  of  forms  appropriate  for  the 
collection  of  site  characteristic  data. 

The  participants  also  reviewed  a  list  of  steps  necessary  to 
activate  the  data  referral  system.    This  list  appears  on  the  next 
pat  • 

STEPS  TO  ACTIVATE  DATA  REFERRAL  SYSTEM 

FOR 

COMMERCIAL/INDUSTRIAL  REAL  ESTATE 


1.  Establish  advisory  committee  of  area  real  estate  brokers. 

2.  Define  geographic  service  area  -  start  small  and  grow  to 
regional  concept  (larger  area  will  attract  more  prospects 
into  the  system) . 

3.  Draft  a  clear  statement  of  the  program's  intent.  Describe 
the  BID  Center] s  role  and  pledge  of  neutrality.    No  fees  are 
to  be  charged  in  the  first  year  of  operation.    In  second 
year,  a  small  processing  fee  will  be  charged  to  list  property 
with  the  system  (must  eventually  become  self-supporting) . 

4.  Design  forms  for  information  flow  through  the  system.  Broker 
input  is  vital. 

5.  Acquire  computer  hardware  (accomplished:     IBM  PC/AT  with  30 
MB  hard  disk) . 

6.  Develop  computer  software.    Write  software  to  select  site  by 

a.  Geographic  preference  -  county  or  town 

b.  Size  -  minimum/maximum  acreage 

c.  Building  -  type  and/or  size 

d.  Access  -  interstate,  state  highway,  paved  farm  road 

e.  Rail  -  Yes  or  No 

f.  Gas  -  Yes  or  No 

g.  Water  -  Yes  or  No 

h.  Other? 

7.  Solicit  participation  of  brokers  and  industrial  foundations. 

a.  By  mall 

b.  Board  of  realtor  programs 

c.  Personal  solicitations 

d.  News  media 


8. 


Identify  personnel  resources  to  operate  and  maintain  system. 


The  only  concern  expressed  during  this  meeting  was  whether  the 
utility  companies,  that  currently  are  the  principal  point  of 
first  contact  for  an  industrial  prospect,  would  utilize  the 
system.    It  was  agreed  that  the  system's  utility  would  be  tied 
directly  to  the  answer  to  this  question. 

Thus,  an  outline  of  the  proposed  system  was  presented  to 
representatives  of  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Company,  Texas- 
New  Mexico  Power  Company,  and  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company.    All  were  in  agreement  that  the  referral  system  would 
enhance  the  possibility  of  successful  recruitment  of  new 
industry.    All  three  company  representatives  also  indicated  that 
they  would  definitely  take  advantage  of  such  a  system. 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  utility  companies  dealt  with 
overlapping  geographic  boundaries  and  prospect  confidentiality. 
While  protection  of  the  identity  of  the  prospect  is  a  manageable 
problem,  dealing  with  the  competitive  interests  of  the  various 
utility  companies  is  an  area  where  further  work  ir  seded. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  system,  only  those 
properties  listed  by  a  licensed  broker  (under  at  least  an 
exclusive  agency  listing)  or  owned  by  an  industrial  foundation 
will  be  included  in  the  database.    This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
have  a  firm  and  binding  commitment  from  a  seller  to  specific 
terras  of  sale.    It  will  also  give  participating  brokers  an 
argument  to  use  in  getting  an  available  site  listed  for  sale. 

A  request  has  been  made  to  the  Texas  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Board  for  funds  to  make  this  system  operational. 


rV  D  6.     ADVISORY  CCWMITTEE  FOR  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


Purpose 

The  role  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Self -Employment 
Opportunities  is  to  gather  a  group  of  individuals  with  both  the 
formal  education  and  practical  experience  necessary  to  evaluate 
and  make  recommendations  on  a  new  business  larospect  or  idea.  Not 
only  should  this  group  be  able  to  make  evaluations,  it  should 
also  be  qualified  to  make  specific  recommendations  as  to  what  to 
do  or  where  to  go  for  help,    m  addition  to  its  role  as  mentor  to 
fledgling  or  ailing  businesses,  the  committee  should  serve  as  a 
"Think  Tank"  for  ideas  on  economic  development 

Requirements 


1.  Have  an  investment  in  this  area  (preferably  in  both  time  and 
money) . 

2.  Have  expertise  in  business,  accounting,  legal, 
financial,  management,  preferably  self-employed. 
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3.  Obtain  sources  of  contacts. 

Example:    Buyer ^  subout  contracts,  etc. 

4.  Be  from  the  geographic  area. 

5.  H^ve  discretionary  time  to  give  to  project.  Be 
willing  to  meet  perhaps  1/mo. 

6.  Make  a  commitment  to  keep  information  confidential. 

7.  Be  willing  to  serve  as  a  volunteer. 

8.  Seek  entrepreneurs  and  professionals  who  can  support  and 
advise. 

Functions 

1.  Attend  meetings  as  needed  (no  more  than  once  per 
month) . 

2.  Assist  people  wanting  to  start  new  businesses  by 

a.  Giving  a  critique  of  their  proposals  or  ideas. 

b.  Giving  advice  or  information. 

c.  Referring  to  right  person  for  help. 

3.  Assist  existing  small  businesses  with  problems  by 

a.  Giving  advice  or  information. 

b.  Referring  to  the  correct  specialist. 

4.  Identify  ideas  and  opportunities  for  crec^ting  new 
businesses  and  expanding  existing  ones. 

5.  Serve  as  "Think  Tank"  or  "Catalyst"  for  Economic 
Development  of  the  area. 

Operation  at  NTCC 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Self -Employment 
Opportunities  have  met  with  various  individuals  to  evaluate 
several  possible  business  ventures.    These  ideas  were  evaluated, 
and  specific  recommendations  were  made  to  help  the  individuals  in 
their  pursuit  of  starting  a  new  business. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  met  twice  as  a  group.    The  first 
meeting  on  April  13,  1988,  was  strictly  for  organizational 
purposes.    Tnc  second  meeting  was  held  on  April  24,  1988,  to 
evaluate  the  various  components  of  an  economic  development  effort 
and  which  of  these  would  be  appropriate  for  NTCC  to  pursue  at 
this  time.    Each  of  these  components  were  discussed  and  rated  in 
order  of  relative  importance  or  ability  to  accomplish  here  at  the 
college. 
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Program  Prioritization 
Economic  Development  Subcommittee 

Please  assess  the  below  listed  components  of  an  economic  development  effort 
according  to  this  scale: 
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EXPAND  Program  Maintain  Program  Discontinue  Program 

implement  ASAP  Implement  Someday  Do  not  implement 

Essential  for  CC  Appropriate  Use  of  CC  Inappropriate  Use 

Involvement  Resources  of  CC  Resources 

0  -  Don't  know  enough  about  program  to  assess 

PROGTy^  AVERAGE 
leKUbKAM  COMMITTEE  RATING 

Procurement  Outreach  Center    4^5 

Small  Business  Development  Center  (SBDC)    5.O 

Business  Incubator    2.0 

Certified  Development  Company  (CDC)    3.O 

Economic  Development  District  (EDD)    2.4 

Venture  Capital  Exchange  (VCE)    4,6 

Small  Business  Institute  (SBI)    1,4 

Main  street  Program   q 

Community  College  Based  Education  and  Training  Programs    .  .  5.0 

Industrial  Development  Authority    0 

Small  Business  Administration  Loan  Programs    4.4 

Other  Loan  Programs  ,  4  ^ 

Texas  Capital  Fund  Applications   4.6 

SCORE/ ACE   5  Q 

International  Trade   2^  3 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  ,   5.O 

Rapid  Response  Recruitment  Team   4.6 

Certificate  Program  in  Small  Business  Management    4.4 
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Business  Needs  Survey  and  Community  Evaluation   

Resource  and  Research  Center  for  Technology  Transfer  •  . 

Committee  Members 


4.6 
4.8 


Gary  Willeford  -  Investor^  entrepreneur^  prior  experience  in 

fast  food  business^  vending  and  electronics 
industry 


Bill  Boothe 

Jim  Davis 

Dr.  John  Moss 
Gib  Blaclanan 

Steve  H£Lrris 

Toby  Abney 

Deanna  Scott 

Dr.  Ron  Cowan 
Stan  Adamson 

Muse 

Dr.  Calvin 
Vanlandingham 


-  Economic  Development^  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  Company 

-  Program  Director,  Business  and  Industrial 
Development  Center 

-  President,  East  Texas  State  University 

-  Director  of  Small  Business  Development  Center, 
NTCC,  prior  experience  in  banking 

-  Ark-Tex  Council  of  Governments  -  Economic 
development 

-  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Company  - 
Industrial  recruitment 

-  Legislative  Aide,  State  Senator  Richard 
Anderson 

-  County  Judge,  Morris  County 

-  Director  of  Lifelong  Learning,  Northeast 
Texas  Community  College 

-  City  manager,  Pittsburg,  Texas 

-  Pittsburg  Main  Street  Director 


IV  D  7.     TRAINING  PRCX3RAMS 


One  of  the  strongest  components  of  the  NTCC  economic  development 
efforts  is  its  customized  training  programs  for  business  and 
industry. ^  The  college  began  serving  business  and  industry  groups 
early  in  its  existence  and  has  continued  with  ongoing  programs. 
Training  includes  both  traditional  college-credit  classes  and 
short-term  customized  noncredit  classes. 
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While  many  business-related  programs  are  offered  on  a  regular 
basis,  specialized  courses  also  are  offered  for  new  businesses  or 
existing  ones  to  update  and  to  improve  the  skills  and  knowledge  of 
workers.    Examples  of  these  various  types  of  programs  follow: 
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!•    Employabilitv  Enhancement  Program  -  Lone  Star  steel 
CompanY 

In  1984-1985  one  of  r.he  major  employers  in  the  college's 
service  area.  Lone  Star  Steel  Company,  laid  off  over  4,500 
people.    Unemployment  rose  to  more  than  45  percent  in  the 
Morris  County  area  where  the  plant  was  located.  Northeast 
Texas  Community  College  sprang  into  action,  offering  an 
employability  enhancement  workshop  for  hundreds  of  people. 
This  project  was  aided  by  funding  secured  by  the  Northeast 
Texas  Private  Industry  Council  in  conjunction  with  the  Ark- 
Tex  Council  of  Governments.    The  critical  funds  were  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  via  the  Federal  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  and  the  Texas  Department  of  Community  Affairs. 
NTCC  provided  formal  classes  for  the  displaced  workers  that 
covered  the  following  topics:     (1)  personal  goal  setting..  (2) 
time  management,  (3)  effective  communication,  (4)  resume 
writing,  (5)  interviewing,  and  (6)  job  exploration  and  search. 

When  the  student  completed  his/her  formal  course,  he/she  was 
equipped  with  a  professional  resiune  and  cover  letter  along 
with  enhanced  interviewing  skills.    At  this  point  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  helped  the  workers  in  matching  their 
skills  to  appropriate  job  openings  in  the  state. 

Many  of  these  people  realized  their  need  for  more  extensive 
retraining  and  education  and  pursued  other  college  courses. 
Another  valuable  part  of  this  program  was  the  enhancement  of 
the  former  employees'  self-confidence.    This  particular 
program  served  as  a  good  example  of  local,  state,  and  federal 
agencies  cooperating  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
constituents. 

2.    Customized  Training  for  New  Industry  -  Cheetah 
Mamuf acturinq  Company 

On  December  17,  1986,  officials  of  Cheetah  Manufacturing 
Company  requested  employee  training  assistance  for  97  workers. 
The  new  company  specialized  in  assembling  circuit  boards  for 
electronic  games  and  other  applications.    Due  to  contract 
delivery-  demands,  the  new  company's  employees  needed  intensive 
training  completed  by  the  middle  of  January  1987. 

After  lengthy  discussions  with  corporate  management,  it  was 
determined  that  the  employees  would  undergo  80  hours  of 
specialized  training  to  prepare  them  for  the  challenges  of 
cheir  jobs.    Teachers  were  identified  and  specialized  classes 
were  designed  over  the  Christmas  holidays  so  that  classes 
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could  begin  the  first  week  of  January.    During  the  first  week 
all  employees  were  presented  with  a  20-hour  course  entitled 
Basic  Electronic  Component  Identification  and  a  20 -hour  Basic 
Soldering  course. 

The  second  week  of  the  training  program  was  composed  of  many 
smaller  classes  in  order  to  train  the  employees  in  skills 
directly  related  to  their  specific  jobs,    courses  included  the 
following:     (1)  An  Overview  of  Microcomputers,  (2)  Supervisory 
Management,  (3)  Advanced  Computer-Aided  Drafting,  (4)  Office 
Procedures,  (5)  Office  Utilization  of  Microcomputers,  and  (6) 
Statistical  Process  Control.    By  taking  advantage  of  the 
numerous  training  and  organizational  resources  available  at 
Northeast  Texas  Commtinity  College,  cheetah  Manufacturing 
Company  was  able  to  begin  its  production  operations  with 
people  whose  skills  had  been  greatly  enhanced  since  their 
employment  by  the  firm. 

Customized  Training  for  New  Industry  -  Mid-State  Tile 
CCTBPcmy 

In  the  fall  of  1987,  Mid-State  Tile,  a  Mannington  Mills 
Company,  opened  a  new  plant  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Texas.    Most  of  the 
plant's  employees  were  hired  from  the  local  labor  market.  The 
company,  a  manufacturer  of  quality  ceramic  tile,  felt  that 
their  supervisors  needed  some  specialized  training  with  regard 
to  interviewing  techniques  and  safety  standards. 

After  discussions  of  the  company's  needs.  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College  provided  workshops  designed  to  meet  specific 
objectives  of  the  new  plant.    A  seminar  entitled  "Conducting 
an  Effective  and  Legal  Job  Interview"  was  designed  for  their 
supervisory  personnel  who  would  interview  job  applicants.  A 
second  course  was  also  designed  to  help  the  firm  in  setting  up 
a  reporting  procedure  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Texas 
Hazard  Communications  Act.    This  act  mandated  the  notification 
of  all  employees  concerning  any  hazardous  chemicals  present  in 
their  working  environment.    In  addition  to  a  customized  course 
which  covered  the  requirements  of  the  act,  NTCC  provided  up  to 
five  hours  of  on-site  consulting  to  aid  in  setting  up  the 
company's  reporting  system. 

Customized  Training  for  Existing  Industry  -  Lone  Star 
Steel  Coropamy 

In  January  1988,  Lone  Star  Steel  Company  set  out  to  assure 
that  all  their  salaried  employees  would  be  microcomputer 
literate  by  the  end  of  1988.    They  felt  that  this  action  was 
crucial  in  order  to  compete  in  the  globally  competitive  steel 
industry. 

Since  the  company  had  over  500  people  who  needed  training  in 
their  rural  East  Texas  facilities.  Lone  star  Steel  Company 
began  working  with  NTCC  to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing 
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necessary  training  and  education  to  its  employees.    Within  one 
month  a  specialized  credit  class  had  been  designed  to  teach 
the  employees  computer  literacy,  the  disk  operating  system 
(DOS),  a  word  processing  package  (Multi  Mate  Advantage),  and  a 
spreadsheet  (Lotus  1-2-3).    All  the  software  applications  were 
those  currently  in  use  within  the  company,    in  addition,  a 
qualified  teacher  was  hired  and  a  modern  lab  with  20  PCs  was 
established  at  the  plant  site.    NTCC  began  classes  at  the  Lone 
Star  lab  during  the  first  week  of  March  1988.    One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  students  enrolled  in  a  total  of  seven  sections  of 
Introduction  to  Microcomputers.    Two  more  semesters  have  been 
planned  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    This  program  is  a 
major  step  in  meeting  Lone  Star's  goal  of  computer  literacy  in 


After  a  review  of  these  examples  of  industry  training,  it  is 
apparent  that  NTCC  is  both  capable  and  excited  about  meeting  the 
training  needs  of  Northeast  Texas  business  and  industry. 


IV  D  8.     SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP 

REFERENCE  LIBBAKY 


A  reference  library  to  meet  the  most  commonly  expressed  needs  of 
the  small  business  owner/manager  and  of  community  leaders  involved 
in  economic  development  has  been  assembled  and  is  located  in  the 
Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  at  Northeast  Texas 
Community  college.    These  materials  are  distributed  or  loaned 
through  the  SBDC  program  director. 

Although  additional  materials  are  added  to  this  collection  daily, 
current  titles  available  or  on  order  include: 

1.  Anderson,  Carol;  Lehman,  Karen.    A  Guide  to  the  Possibilities 

and  Pitfalls  of  Starting  a  Business  as  a  Low  Income 
Parent,  1984. 

2.  Anderson,  Ron.     'Do  It  Yourself  Community  Development, 

1985.  

3.  Arthur  Andersen  &  Company,  An  Entrepreneur's  Guide  to 

Developing  a  Business  Plan.  1986. 

4.  Briekner-Wood,  Larry  (author),  Paul  Esswein  and  Mary  McKearin 

(eds.).  Community  Development  in  Vermont,  1986. 

5.  Brill,  Michael,  and  Cheryl  Parker,  Using  Office  Design  to 

Increase  Productivity  for  the  Small  Business.  The  Buffalo 
Organization  for  Social  and  Technological  Innovation, 
Inc,  1987. 
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6.  Brown,  Hamilton,  Rosalyn  Voige,  (ed.).  Coping  With  Federal 

Requirements:    A  Small-Town  Guide  to  Community 
Development  Block  Grants  and  Other  Federal  Programs, 
1985.  

7.  Brown,  Hamilton  (ed.).  Keys  to  Successful  Funding;    A  Small - 

Town  Guide  to  Community  Development  Block  Grants  and 
Other  Federal  Programs.  1985. 

8.  Business  Research  and  Communications,  Small  Business  Report. 

Vol.  13,  Issue  3,  March  1988. 

9.  Coppedge,  Robert  O,  Existing  and  New  Businesses  as  Economic 

Development  Targets.  1984. 

10.  Coppedge,  Robert  O,  Evaluation  of  Economic  Development 

Programs .  1988. 

11.  Coppedge,  Robert  O,  Organizing  a  Small-Town  Development 

Corporation.  1980. 

12.  Council  for  the  Northeast  Economic  Action,  Taking  the  Mystery 

Out  of  Banks  and  Community-Based  Organizations.  1981. 

13.  Crawford,  Sam,  et  al..  Creating  Jobs  Through  Retention. 

Expansion,  and  Creation  of  Local  Firms.  1981. 

14.  Ganly,  John,  Diane  Sciattara,  and  Andrea  Pedolsky  (eds.). 

Small  Business  Sourcebook.  Gale  Research  Company,  1983. 

15.  Garza,  George,  and  Randall  Russell,  A  Guide  for  Compiling 

Industrial  Building  Inventories.  1985. 

16.  Georgia  institute  of  Technology,  Economic  Development 

Laboratory,  Evaluating  Economic  Development  Programs;  A 
Methodology  Handbook.  1982. 

17.  Grebner,  Marythea,  Businesses  Management  Training  for  Rural 

Women,  1981. 

18.  Hirner,  Deirdre,  et  al..  Tourism  USA;    Guidelines  for  Tourism 

Development.  1986. 

19.  Hollis,  Barbara  R. ,  State  Activities  in  Capital  Formation; 

Venture  Capital.  Working  Capital,  and  Public  Pension  Fund 
Investments.  1985. 


20. 


The  Quill  Business  Library,  How  To  Write  Effective  Business 
Reports.  1987. 


21.    Hustedde,  Ron,  Ron  Shaffer,  and  Glen  pulver.  Community 
Economic  Analysis;    A  How-To  Manual.  1984. 
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22.  International  City  Management  Association,  Local  Economic 

Development!    A  Strategic  Approach.  Second  Edition. 
1984  • 

23.  Kansas  Department  of  Economic  Development,  Kansas ;  A 

Community  Guide  to  Industrial  Development.  1982. 

24.  Kansas  state  University  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 

Communitv  Development  Series. 

25.  Kansas  state  University  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  A 

Guide  for  Develdping  a  County  Communitv  Development 
Program.  1983.   — 

26.  Larson,  Dayton,  Uel  Blank,  and  Larry  simonson.  For  Better 

Tourist  Income;    Know  Your  Community,  1986. 

27.  Lee,  V.  Wilson,  John  Hawthorne,  Existing  Industry;    Key  to 

Success  in  Industrial  Development.  1983. 

28.  Lewis,  Eugene,  et  al..  Economic  Multipliers;    Can  a  Rural 

Community  use  Them?,  1Q7Q. 

29.  McManis  Associates,  Inc,  Coping  with  the  Loss  of  a  Mai or 

Employer;    A  How-To  Manual.  — 

30.  Malizia,  Emil  E,  Local  Economic  Development;    a  Guide  to 

Practice.  1985^  

31.  Mandelbaum,  Thomas  B.,  Stephen  Wood,  and  Bruce  Weber, 

Sectoral  Output  Multipliers  for  Rural  Counties.  1984. 

32.  MDC,  Inc,  Facilitator's  Role  in  Collaborative  Rural 

Developr.ent;    The  North  Carolina  Rural  Employment 
Laboratory.  1981. 

33.  NATaT,  National  Center  xor  Small  Communities,  Harvesting 

Hometown  Jobs;    A  Small-Town  Guide  to  Local  Economic 
Development.  1985^ 

34.  National  Alliance  of  Business,  The  Job  Training  Partnership 

Mtj — The  Business/Government  Partnership  That  Works. 
1986 . 

35.  National  Alliance  of  Business,  SRI  International,  The 

Employment /Economic  Development  Connection:    New  Tools, 
New  Roles.  New  Directions;    A  Guidebook.  1984. 

36.  National  Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development,  Small  City 

iaa4°"'^°  PeveloPinent;    Professional  Development  Program. 
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37.  Nebraska  Department  of  Economic  Development,  Do  Itl ;  The 

Nebraska  Community  Action  Handbook:    A  Guide  for  Local 
Economic  Development. 

38.  North  Dakota  Economic  Development  Commission,  A  Guide  to  the 

Organization  of  a  Local  Development  Corporation. 

39.  North  Central  Regional  Center  for  Rural  Development,  lowa 

State  University,  Proceedings  of  the  Community  Economic 
Development  Strategies  Conference,  March  1-3,  Omaha. 
Nebraska,  1983. 


40. 


44. 


47 


North  Central  Regional  Center  for  Rural  Development,  Iowa 
State  University,  Rural  Development  News. 


41.  Office  of  Appropriate  Technology,  Community  Assistance  Group, 

Working  Together:    Self -Reliance  in  California 
Communities.  1981. 

42.  Peat,  Warwick,  Mitchell  &  Company  (consultants),  Minnesota 

Star  City  Program:  An  Economic  Development  strategy  for 
Your  Community,  Second  Edition. 

43.  Preston,  Richard  (ed.).  Principles  of  Industrial  Development. 

Third  Edition,  Revised,  1981. 


Rice,  Frederick  H. ,  Starting  a  Home-Based  Business.  1985, 


45.  Rosenfeld,  Stuart,  Something  Old,  Something  New:    The  Wedding 

of  Rural  Education  end  Rural  Development.  1984. 

46.  Ryan,  Mary  Jean,  Small  Business  Incubators:    New  Directions 

in  Economic  Development.  1985. 


Sekera,  June,  Corporate  Initiatives  in  New  Business 
Development;    Five  Case  Studies.  1982. 


48.  Shaw,  L.,  S.  Rubin,  S.    Broadening  the  Base  of  Economic 

Development:    New  Approaches  for  Rural  Development, 
1986.  

49.  Simon,  Jay,  et  al..  Potential  for  Retail  Trades  in  Rural 

Communities .  1981. 

50.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  A  Basic  Guide  to 

Exporting.  Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115B, 
1987. 

51.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Business  Basics  Series. 

Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115B,  1987. 

52.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  Business  Development 

Documents,  Financial  Management  and  Analysis  Series. 
Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115A,  1987. 
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53.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  Business  Development 

Documents,  General  Management  and  Planning  Series. 
Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115A,  1987. 

54.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  Business  Development 

Documents,  Crime  Prevention  Series,  office  of  Business 
Development,  SBA  USA,  1987. 

55.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  Business  Development 

Documents,  Marketing  Series.  Office  of  Business 
Development,  SBA  USA,  1987. 

56.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  Business  Development 

Documents,  Personnel  Management  Series.  Office  of 
Business  Development,  SBA  115A,  1987. 

57.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  Business  Development 

Docximents,  New  Products/Ideas /Inventions  Series.  Office 
of  Business  Development,  SBA  115A,  1987. 

58.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  Business  Development 

Documents,  Home  Businesses.  Office  Of  Business 
Development,  SBA  115A,  1987. 

59.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Buying  and  Selling  a 

Small  Business.  Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115B, 
1987 . 


60. 


U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Managing  for  Profits. 
Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115B,  1987. 


61.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Small  Business  Management 

Series,  Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115B,  1987. 

62.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Starting  and  Managing 

Series,  Office  of  Business  Development,  SBA  115B,  1987. 

63.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  U.S.  Government 

Purchasing  and  Sales  Directory.  Office  of  Business 
Development,  SBA  115B,  1987. 

64.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Women  Business  Owners; 

Selling  to  the  Federal  Government.  Office  of  Business 
Development,  SBA    115B,  1987. 

65.  Stone,  Paul  S,  Economic  Growth  in  North  Carolina's  Future. 

1983.  '  - 

66.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  REDARK  Symposium  on  Economic 

Development  Leadership;    Symposium  Workbook  for 
Registrants.  1986. 

67.  Bankers  Digest,  Inc.,  Texas  Banking  Red  Book.  1987-88 


Edition. 
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68 •  USDA^  Foreign  Agricultural  Service^  Commodity  and  Market 
Programs^  Basic  Requirements  for  Establishing  Export 
Trading  Companies^  1982. 

69.  USDA^  Office  of  Rural  Development  Policy^  Rural  Resources 

Guide;  A  Directory  of  Public  and  Private  Assistance  for 
Small  Communities^  1984. 

70.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration^  Office  of  Private  Sector 

Initiatives,  Incubators  for  Small  Business^  1986. 

71.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Office  of  Private  Sector 

Initiatives,  Incubator  Times. 

72.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  Small  Business 

Incubators;    Resource  Summary,  1984. 

73.  University  of  Tennessee,  Agricultural  Extension  Service, 

Getting  Started  in  the  Recreation  and  Tourism  Business. 

74.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Small  Business;    A  Special  Report, 

1986 . 

75.  Weinberg,  Mark,    Business  Incubator  Development  in  Rural 

Areas. 

76.  Western  Development  Center,    Small  "^ovjn  Strategy  Series^ 

1982.  

77.  Williams,  Judith  B.,  and  Howard  Wise  (eds.).  Main  Street 

Ohio:    Opportunities  for  Bringing  People  Back  Downtown^ 
1986 . 


Additionally,  the  BID  Center  has  all  federal  military 
specifications  and  standards  and  acquisition  regulations  on 
microfiche.    The  center  is  on  line  with  the  Haystack  system 
offered  by  Ziff-Davis  Company.    Haystack  contains  technical 
characteristics  and  past  procurement  history  on  12  million 
products  in  the  Federal  Supply  Classification  System. 

The  center  also  is  able  to  draw  from  the  resources  of  the  library 
at  Northeast  Texas  Community  College.    This  library  contains 
approximately  1,000  volumes  in  the  fields  of  business  and 
economics.    The  library  subscribes  to  30  frequently  read  business 
periodicals.    Books  and  articles  that  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Learning  Resource  Center  (LRC)  collection  can  be  obtained  on 
interlibrary  loan  through  an  international  network  of  over  8,000 
libraries.    Examples  of  some  of  the  important  business  reference 
works  available  at  NTCC  include: 

1.    Bond,  Robert  E. ,  Source  Book  of  Franchise  Opportunities.  Dow 
Jones-Irwin,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1985. 
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2-    ^^^^j-foc  Investor's  Encyclopedia.  R.  Watts,  New  York, 

1985  • 

3.  Daniells,  Lorna  M.,  Business  Information  Sources. 

rev.  ed..  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley, 
19  8  5  • 

4.  Delaney,  Robert  V.,  How  to  Prepare  an  Effective  Business 

Plan,  American  Management  Association,  New  York,  1986. 

5.  Directory  of  Texas  Manufacturers.  Bureau  of  Business 

Research,  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

6.  Dumouchel,  j.  Robert,  Government  Assistance  Almanac.  1985- 

86,  Foggy  Bottom  Publications,  Washington,  D.C.,  1985. 

7.  Fallon,  William  K.  (ed.),  AMA  Management  Handbook.  American 

Management  Association,  New  York,  1983. 

8.  Genly,  John  (ed.),  small  Business  Sourcebook.  Gale  Research 

Co.,  Detroit,  19837 

9.  Green,  Thomas  (ed.).  Glossary  of  Insurance  Terms.  Merritt, 

Santa  Monica,  California,  1980. 

I 

10.  Healey,  Mary,  Complete  Portfolio  of  Tests  for  Hiring  office 

Personnel,  Asher-Gall^nt  Press,  Westbury,  New  York,  1986. 

11.  Heyel,  Carl,  Encyclopedia  of  Management.  3d  ed.,  Va-i  Nostrand 

Remhcld,  New  York,  1982.  " 

12.  Hodgson,  Richard  s.,  Dartnell  Direct  Mail  and  Mail  Order 

Handbook ,  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago,  1974. 

13.  Kosttcka,  Andrew  (ccmp.).  Franchise  Opportunities  Handbook. 

U.S>  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.,  1985. 

14.  Kurian,  George,  What's  What  in  American  Business.  Probus 

Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1986. 

McGraw-Hill  Dictionary  of  Modern  Economics;    A  Handbook  of 
Terms  and  Organizations.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1983. 

16.  Nash,  Edward  T.  (ed.).  Direct  Marketing  Handbook.  McGraw- 

Hill,  New  York,  198Ti  

17.  Nystrom,  Paul  C.  (ed.).  Handbook  of  Organizational  Design. 

Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  1981. 

18.  O' Kara,  Frederick,  Handbook  of  U.S.  Economic  and  Financial 

Indicators ,  Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Connecticut,  1985. 
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19.  Sinclair,  Stuart  W.,  Third  World  Economic  Handbook. 

Euromonitor  Publications,  London,  1982. 

20.  Standard  and  Poor's  Corporation,  Standard  and  Poor's  Register 

of  Corporations.  Directors  and  Executives.  Standard  and 
Poor's  Corporation,  New  York. 

21.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1987,  U.S. 

Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1986. 

22.  Sweeny,  H.  W.  Allen  (ed.).  Handbook  of  Budgeting.  Wiley,  New 

York,  1981. 

23.  Texas  Fact  Book.  Bur     '.  of  Business  Research,  University  of 

Texas,  Austin. 

24.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1987  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook, 

Washington,  D.C.,  1987. 

These  library  resources  are  an  excellent  argument  in  favor  of 
utilizing  the  college  system  to  host  business  assistance  centers. 
Space  and  monetary  considerations  would  prohibit  almost  every 
other  organization  from  collecting  such  an  extensive  library  of 
information  for  use  by  the  business  owner/manager. 

A  proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Texas  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Board  for  funding  to  access  the  NASA-STAC  system 
which  incorporates  1,400  different  databas. 3  applicable  to 
business  and  technology. 

The  addition  of  this  system  to  the  existing  resources  described 
above  would  constitute  a  powerful  tool  to  use  in  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  businesses  in  Northeast  Texas. 
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V.  PRIORITIES  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SERVICES  OFFERED  BY  THE  BUSINESS  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


m 


V,     PRIORITIES  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  THE  BID  CENTER 


The  advisory  committee  for  this  project,  having  reviewed  the 
literature  and  staff  reports  contained  herein,  has  reconunended 
the  following  priorities  to  address  the  economic  development 
needs  of  the  Northeast  Texas  area.    The  emphasis  in  drafting 
these  recommendations  has  been  to  focus  on  those  programs  which 
meet  the  needs  of  the  region,  which  can  be  capably  performed  in 
the  community  college  environment  and  which  would  not  be 
duplicative  of  programs  ahead  in  existence.    The  below-described 
new  initiatives  form  the  basis  of  the  1988-89  program  year 
funding  request  from  Northeast  Texas  Community  College  to  the 
Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board. 

*  Form  a  Venture  Capital  Exchange  to  introduce  investors  and 
entrepreneurs.    Hold  at  least  two  meetings  in  p-ixt  year. 

*  Sponsor  the  formation  of  a  SCORE  chapter  in  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  area.    Match  SCORE  volunteers  with  businesses  in 
need  of  assistance. 

*  Develop  an  Industrial  Prospect  Recruitment  Team  including 
management  of  an  information  system  to  locate 
commercial/industrial  real  estate  suitable  to  the 
prospect • s  specifications . 

*  Institute  a  certificate  program  in  small  business 
management  designed  to  accommodate  the  information  needs 
and  schedules  of  business  owners  and  managers  and  those 
with  entrepreneurial  aspiration. 

*  Design  and  conduct  a  business  needs  survey  which  matches 
material  and  service  requirements  with  suppliers  within  the 
region  and  which  provides  feedback  to  community  leaders 
regarding  the  business  environment  in  their  town  to  ensure 
job  retention. 

*  Act  as  a  referral  source  and  clearinghouse  for  technology 
and  transfer  information. 

*  Search  for  a  donated  facility  and  grant  funding  for  a 
business  incubator. 

*  Establish  an  Export  Assistance  Center  through  the  Texas 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Additionally,  the  advisory  committee  established  goals  relative 
to  two  existing  programs  of  the  BID  Center.    Although  the 
committee  has  advised  the  center  to  search  for  state  funding  to 
continue  these  successful  programs,  they  are  not  appropriate 
projects  under  the  current  guidelines  for  the  model  program 
grants  of  the  Coordinating  Boaid. 
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*  Secure  funding  to  maintain  current  staff  and  expenditure 
level  of  Procurement  Outreach  Center  ($100,000  per  year). 
Assist  minimum  of  100  clients  in  obtaining  $2,000,000  per 
year  in  government  contracts. 

*  Secure  funding  for  local  match  requirements  for  Small 
Business  Development  Center. 

Further  explanation  of  the  short-term  goals,  objectives,  and 
performance  measures  for  the  1988-89  program  year  appear  on  the 
following  three  pages,  excerpted  from  NTCC's  Carl  Perkins  grant 
request  to  the  Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board. 
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Northeast  Texas  Community  College 


TEXAS  HIGHER  EDUCATIOII  COORDINATING  BOARD 
GRANT  APPLICATION 
PROGRAM  YEAR  1909 
PART  B:     OPERATIONAL  FORMAT 


GOALS 


I.  Assist  small 
business  startup 
and  expansion  by 
providing  access 
to  capital. 


II •  Contribute  to 
smal I  business 
success  by 
providing  train 
lug  information 
and  assistance 
to  owners  and 
managers. 


OB.TECTIVES 


A.  Establish  a  resource  center 
for  federal  and  state 
sponsored  loan  programs* 


B*  Form  a  Venture  Capital 
Exchange  to  Introduce 
Investors  to  entrepreneurs. 


A.  Sponsor  the  formation  of  a 
SCORE  chapter  in  Mt. 
PLeasdnt  (Service  Core  of 
Retired  Executives)* 

B.  Institute  an  Instructional 
program  leading  to  a 
certificate  In  small 
business  management  designee 
to  accommodate  the  Informa- 
tion needs  and  schedules  of 


business  owners  and 
managers* 


PERFORHANCtS 
MEASURES 


1.  Build  a  reference  library  containing 
application  materials  for  SBA  7(a)  and 
504  loans,  Texas  Capital  Fund,  state 
Revolving  Loan  Funds  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  Business  and 
Industrial  Loan  Program. 

2.  Establish  network  linkages  with 
administrators  of  tliese  loan  programs ► 

3*  Assist  In  preparation  of  an  application 
for  funding  of  at  least  2  small 
businesses* 

1.  Identify  10  Interested  venture 
capitalists. 

2.  Prepare  6  entrepreneurs  for  an  oral 
presental:lon  of  their  business  plan. 

3.  Hold  at  least  2  meetings  for 
entrepreneurs  to  present  their  business 
plan  Lo  the  potential,  luvcntor^'. 

1.  Hdld  a  minimum  of  2  meetings  to 
organize  the  chapter. 

2.  Co-sponsor  2  seminars  for  business 
owners  and  managers. 

1.  Conduct  a  local  advisory  committee 
meeting  to  est^abllsh  primary  needs  and 
Interests  of  small  business  owners  and 
managers, 

2.  Develop  and  publish  a  curriculum  which 
will  constitute  the  certificate  program. 


TIHELIflES 


September  15>  1988 


November  1,  1988 
May  1,  1989 

October  1.  1988 

November  1.  1988 

December  1.  1988  and 
March  1,  1989 

February  15.  1989 
May  1.  1989 

October  15.  1988 
January  1,  1989 


Northeast  Texas  Community  College 


TEXAS  HIGHER  EDUCATIOK  COORDINATING  BOARD 
GRANT  APPLICATION 
PROGRAM  YEAR  1909 
PART  U:     OPERATIONAL  FORMAT 


GOALS 
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111.  Increase  the 

success  rate  of 
recruitment  of 
new  business  am; 
Industry  looking 
to  relocate  or 
expand  their 
operations. 


4 


OaTECTIVES 


C*  Act  as  a  referral  source 
and  clearinghouse  for 
technology  transfer 
Information* 


D.  Establish  an  Export 

Assistance  Center  through 
the  Texas  Department  of 
Coniirerce  • 


A.  Develop  an  Industrial 

prospect  recruitment  team. 


PERFORHAIICb 
MEASURES 


3.  PublJsh  and  distribute  a  schedule  of 
classes* 

1.  Provide  access  to  data  available 
through  NASALS  Southern  Technology 
ApplJcatJon  Center. 

2.  Collect  detailed  Information  on  other 
technology  transfer  programs. 

1.  Evaluate  20  companys'  readiness  to 
export  utilizing  the  CORE  interactive 
software. 

2.  Organize  a  library  of  export  assistance 
materials. 

3.  Link  with  TDoC's  electronic  bulletin 
board  of  trade  leads  and  disseminate 
to  client  base. 

4.  Send  one  staff  ineitther  through  TDoC 
training  on  export  assistance. 

1.  I()entify  individuals  for  membership  on 
the  team.    Obtain  their  agreement  to 
participate. 

2.  Conduct  a  training  session  for  team 
members  on  techni(|ues  of  business 
recrui  tment . 

3.  Establish  linkages  between  team 
members»  utility  compiinies  and  local 
community  leaders  and  clearly  define 
role  and  responsibilities  of  each 
component. 


TIMELINES 


CD 
CM 


May  30,  1989 

March  30,  1989 

January  15,  1989 

May  15,  1989 

October  1,  1988 
November  1,  1988 

November  1,  1988 

September  15,  1988 

November  15,  1988  l4o 

December  30,  1988 


Northeast  Texas  Community  College 


TEXAS  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COORDINATING  BOARD 
GRANT  APPLICATION 
PROGRAM  YEAR  1989 
PART  B:     OPERATIONAL  FORMAT 


GOALS 


OBJECTIVES 


PERFORMANCE 
MEASURES 


TIMELINES 


B.  Make  operational  the 
commercial/ industrial 
real  estate  referral 
system. 


IV.  Maximize 
business 
retention. 


A.  Design  and  conduct  a 
survey  of  business 
attitudes  toward  their 
hos t  communi ty • 


14G 


1.  Sign  participation  agreements  with 

20  real  estate  brokers. 
2»  Sign  participation  agreements  with 

5  industrial  foundations. 

3.  Obtain  fonnal  agreement  of  utility 
companies  to  utilize  the  system. 

4.  Develop  the  paper  forms  and  computer 
software  necessary  to  operate  the 
system. 

1.  Survey  will  collect  and  organize  data 
for  businesses  in  3  cities  in  the 
region.     Identify  actions  to  improve 
business  climate  in  each  community. 
Share  confidential  results  of  survey 
with  community  leaders.    Assifet  in 
preparing  an  action  plan  to  address 
any  identified  deficiencies. 


October  1,  1988 
October  1,  1988 
October  15,  1988 
December  1,  1988 

February  15,  1989 
May  15,  1989 


0^ 
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VI.  STATE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  NETWORK 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  IN  THE  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT 


Us 


VI.     STATE  PROGRAMS  WHICH  NETWORK  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
IN  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORT  AND  EXEMPLARY 
INDIVIDUAL  COLLEGE  EFFORTS 


Introduction 

As  an  integral  part  of  this  report,  the  BID  Center  undertook  a 
review  of  the  literature  relating  to  state-sponsored  networks  of 
business  assistance  programs  and  conununity  and  junior  college 
initiatives  in  the  field  of  economic  development.    The  literature 
indicates  that  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  and  Oregon 
have  done  exemplary  jobs  in  terms  of  state-coordinated  efforts  in 
economic  development.    There  have  also  been  some  outstanding 
results  obtained  by  individual  community  college  efforts  such  as 
Mid-Florida  Research  and  Business  Center,  Maricopa  County  College 
District  in  Arizona,  Northhampton  Area  Community  College,  and 
Pueblo  Business  Assistance  Network  at  Pueblo  Community  College. 

Notable  for  its  omission  from  the  literature  is  any  discussion  of 
coordinated  statewide  economic  development  initiatives  by  the 
state  of  Texas  or  by  its  community  and  junior  college  system.  In 
all  fairness,  initiatives  springing  from  the  newly  created  Texas 
Department  of  Commerce  have  not  had  ample  time  to  bear  fruit  nor 
to  work  their  way  into  the  body  of  published  works. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  clear  that  Texas  and  its  higher  education 
system  significantly  lag  behind  the  aggressive  efforts  of  others 
throughout  the  country. 

What  gap  Texas  may  have  created  for  itself  in  terms  of  timing  can 
yet  be  closed  by  instituting  the  most  comprehensive  and  effective 
state  support  system  in  the  U.S.    Most  of  the  programs  currently 
in  operation  neglect  critical  components  of  economic  development 
strategy,  are  underfunded,  fail  to  maximize  use  of  existing 
resources,  or  are  not  truly  statewide  efforts.    Texas  can  learn 
fr9m  these  deficiencies  as  well  as  from  the  successes  of  these 
competing  programs.    While  we  may  not  have  been  the  first,  we  can 
still  be  the  best. 

Adoption  of  the  recommendations  for  state  action  (see  Section  IX 
A),  would  be  a  good  first  step  toward  a  future  in  which  other 
researchers  would  follow  the  Texas  model  program  for  economic 
development  utilizing  the  community  and  junior  college  system. 


VI  A.     NORTH  CAROLINA'S  EFFORTS  IN 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


North  Carolina  is  increasingly  perceived  as  the  rapidly  emerging 
eastern  center  for  "high-technology"  research.    It  has  become  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  and  successful  industrial  growth  states  in 
the  Sun  Belt.    In  a  single  four-year  period,  companies  from 
across  the  country  and  around  the  world  have  agreed  to  spend  more 
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than  $8,2  billion  to  build  new  plants  or  expand  existing 
facilities  in  North  Carolina,    These  companies  are  expected  to 
supply  the  state  with  approximately  121^000  new  jobs. 

North  Carolina's  58  campus  Community  College  System  is  credited 
by  Governor  James  B,  Hunt  Jr.  with  much  of  the  state's  economic 
development  success.    Almost  all  of  the  state-supported  job 
training  is  done  through  the  community  colleges.    There  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  type  of  jobs  created.    Shortages  are  developing  in 
the  higher-paying  critical  skills  such  as  computer  science, 
drafting,  engineering,  laser,  and  machine  operations. 

Some  of  the  programs  in  the  North  Carolina  effort  include: 

(1)  Technical  skills  training  which  requires  keeping 
facilities  up  to  date,  acquiring  the  latest  equipment, 
and  providing  programs  for  training  new  workers  as 
well  as  upgrading  present  workers.    Training  equipment 
is  supplied  by  industry  and  also  by  the  use  of  st-».te 
funds , 

(2)  Prefunding  state  priority  programs  in  hard-to-fill 
critical  manpower  shortage  occupations, 

(3)  Establishment  of  Cooperative  Skill  Trainirg  Centers  to 
enable  colleges  greater  flexibility  to  contract  with 
industry  for  in-plant  training, 

(4)  Educational/industrial  leave  with  pay  for  up  to  12 
consecutive  weeks,  enabling  technical  faculty  to  return 
to  industry  for  upgrade  training, 

(5)  Research  Triangle  Park  was  established  to  attract  new 
high-tech  industries  (provides  land  near  the  college 
resources  and  provides  assistance  through  a  network 
of  business  assistance  centers), 

(6)  Community  colleges  are  part  of  the  new  business  prospect 
team.    They  assure  new  businesses  of  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  provide  customized  skill  training, 

(7)  Participation  in  a  conference  series  with  educators, 
state  officials,  and  top  business  and  industry  leaders 
to  find  out  what  the  neeas  of  business  and  industry  are 
and  where  they  are  going  in  the  coming  years.  Business 
and  industry  tell  them  what  is  needed,  and  institutions 
make  sure  that  the  students  are  taught  what  they  are 
going  to  find  on  the  job. 

This  is  a  successful,  organized  statewide  effort  to  involve 
junior  colleges  in  economic  development.    The  state's  efforts 
have  been  successful  in  encouraging  business  expansion. 


VI  B.     OREGON'S  EFFORTS  IN 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Oregon  had  the  first  conuminity  college-based  Small  Busi,  ..;s 
Development  Center  network  in  the  United  States.    They  have 
operated  under  the  philosophy  that  the  small  business  community 
must  have  access  to  current  information,  training,  resources,  and 
services.    SBDCs  are  operating  in  all  15  Oregon  community 
colleges. 

Twenty-three  economic  development  activities  have  been  identified 
in  the  Oregon  effort: 

*  retraining  programs 

*  job  placement  services 

*  classroom  apprenticeship  training 

*  participation  of  college  staff  on  industry  recruitment 
teams 

*  contracting  by  colleges  with  industries  for  technical 
training 

*  providing  basic  skills:;  (reading,  math,  communication) 

*  cooperative  education  programs  such  as  on-the-job  training 
mixed  with  classroom  training 

*  instructional  releases  for  teachers  to  work  in  industry 

*  customized  training  programs  to  industry  on  site 

*  skill  upgrade  training 

*  training  in  basic  and  midlevel  management  skills 

*  short  courses  and  workshops  for  company  employees 

*  conducting  research  and  development  as  applied  to  small 
business  operation 

*  disseminating  research  results  on  technical  change 

*  providing  business  resource  libraries 

*  consultation  in  export  management 

*  courses  in  business  financial  planning 

*  community  training  needs  assessment 

*  career  and  vocational  counseling 

*  prescreening  and  skill  assessment  of  potential  employees 

*  staff  to  solicit  funds  for  retraining  programs 

*  participation  of  college  staff  on  local  community 
development  councils 

*  collecting  labor  market  information 

In  addition,  one-to-one  business  counseling  is  provided  by 
college  staff  through  SCORE  Chv^pters,  ACE  Chapters,  and  paid 
professional  consultants. 

Implications  from  a  study  of  the  Oregon  experience  indicate  that 
good  communication  between  the  colleges  and  the  business 
community  is  essential.    Both  vocational  and  nonvocational 
faculty  groups  should  be  included  in  an  economic  development 
program.    Part-time  faculty  could  be  a  valuable  resource  and 
should  be  utilized. 
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This  is  a  successful,  organized,  statewide  effort  at  the  junior 
college  level  in  economic  development. 


VI  C.     ILLINOIS •  EFFORT  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Illinois'  approach  to  involving  its  junior  colleges  in  economic 
development  is  one  which  deserves  recognition,    its  individual 
successes  may  or  may  not  be  as  effective  as  some  others,  but  the 
state's  method  of  encouraging  economic  development  efforts  via 
its  junior  colleges  deserves  attention. 

The  state  has  done  more  than  just  be  supportive  of  the  economic 
development  effort.    It  has  taken  a  leadership  role.     Dne  of  the 
cornerstones  of  this  effort  has  been  state  grants  of  $43,000  to 
$350,000  to  enable  each  junior  college  in  the  state  to  operate  a 
business  center  or  economic  development  office.    In  1986,  $3.5 
million  in  economic  development  grants  resulted  in  an  impressive 
17,725  jobs  created  or  retained. 

Some  features  of  the  Illinois  program  are  that  the  colleges  have 
the  flexibility  to  respond  to  local  needs.    The  funds  are  not 
competitive,  nor  do  they  have  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  to 
interfere  with  the  provision  of  service.    The  funds  are  (  rmula 
allocated;  each  district  must  comply  with  general  rules.  T.ie 
only  reports  are  an  annual  audit  and  an  activity  report. 

In  addition  to  its  funding  support,  a  full-time  economic 
development  position  at  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board  was 
created  to  help  coordinate  and  promote  community  college  economic 
development  efforts  throughout  the  state. 

The  statewide  economic  development  efforts  include: 

1.  Customized  job  training  (approximately  on    third  of 
effort) 

2.  Small  business/entrepreneurship  services  (approximately 
one-third  of  effort) 

3.  Industrial  attraction  and  retention 

4.  Contract  procurement  assistance 

5.  Labor -management  councils 
6  Small  business  incubators 

7.  Advanced  technology  centers 

8.  Community  college  economic  development  associations 

The  state  of  Illinois  is  not  the  oldest  player  in  economic 
development,  but  it  is  certainly  a  role  model  to  consider  in 
terms  of  getting  the  junior  colleges  involved. 
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VI  D.     THE  MID-FLORIDA  RESEARCH  AND  BUSINESS  CENTER^ 
DAYTONA  BEACH  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


The  Mid-Florida  Research  and  Business  Center  is  a  comprehensive 
program  providing  a  wide  range  of  research  and  consulting 
services  to  business  and  government. 

Through  grants  for  research  projects,  the  center  became  more  and 
more  involved  in  the  delivery  of  current  demographic  and  economic 
data  for  those  involved  in  decision  making  and  planning  for 
progress  in  the  community. 

The  center  has  contributed  model  programs  used  by  community 
colleges  and  local  communities  throughout  the  nation  in  support 
of  economic  development.    The  center  also  consults  with  business 
and  government  in  such  areas  as  management  skills,  organizational 
structure,  business  planning,  international  trade,  and  marketing. 
It  conducts  research  on  tourism  and  a  consumer  panel  survey 
program. 

Through  its  reputation  for  providing  easy  access  to  valuable 
information,  the  center  has  been  asked  to  accomplish  specific 
studies  for  public  and  private  clients.    It  also  bids  on  projects 
proposed  by  government  agencies.    The  costs  for  such  studies  are 
determined  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  considering  costs  associated 
with  accomplishing  the  project  (including  overhead,  orinting, 
data  processing,  etc.). 

The  center  provides,  free  of  charge,  access  to  any  of  the  non- 
proprietary demographic  and  economic  data  collected  during  the 
course  of  implementing  its  studies.    The  center  has  become  the 
source  for  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  for  current 
economic  data  as  well  as  forecasts;  and  center  opinions  and  data 
are  frequently  quoted  in  the  media  (local,  regional,  and 
national) . 

The  center's  entrepreneurship  program  has  been  replicated  by  more 
than  30  c:ommunities . 

Research  and  information  services  ranging  from  feasibility 
studies  to  market  research,  labor  market  studies,  and  ongoing 
research  and  consulting  have  been  furnished  to  more  than  300 
clients,  national  as  well  as  local. 
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VI  E.     ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  OF  MARICOPA 
COUNTY  C(»mUNITY  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 


Rio  Salado  Community  College  has  no  campus  and  only  five  full- 
time  faculty  members,  but  it  serves  about  20,000  students  a  year. 
Rio  Salado  uses  more  than  500  part-tim«2  faculty  members.  It 
conducts  classes  at  sites  ranging  from  high  schools  to  industrial 
plants. 

Although  Rio  Salado  is  the  least  traditional  college  in  Maricopa 
County  College  District,  the  other  six  colleges  and  two  non- 
credit  "skills  centers"  all  work  closely  with  industry  and  state 
and  local  governments  to  provide  job  training  programs. 

The  top  demand  of  industrial  leaders  is  for  trained  workers, 
ready  to  be  hired  wherever  a  business  is  located.  Community 
college  leader/s  accompany  government  and  civic  officials  on 
"prospecting  missions"  to  lure  new  industry;  they  offer  to  train 
the  companies'  employees. 

The  community  college  generally  does  not  charge  a  business  for  a 
program  that  college  officials  judge  to  be  useful  to  many 
companies  in  the  area.    For  programs  requiring  new  equipment  or 
skills  specific  to  one  company,  the  business  may  be  required  to 
pay. 

The  Maricopa  County  district  has  an  unusual  budget  of  about 
$92,000,000,  of  which  the  state  provides  about  25  percent.  The 
state  support  is  distributed  according  to  a  formula  with  40 
percent  more  given  for  each  student  enrolled  in  a  vocational 
course  than  for  one  in  a  nonvocaticnal  course. 

The  value  of  a  community  college  to  economic  development  is 
revealed  by  Stephen  L.  Paquette,  executive  director  of  a 
coalition  of  area  Chambers  of  Commerce.    He  said,  "Community 
colleges  have  been  the  hook  for  many  companies  locating  in  this 
area." 


VI  F.     THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  OF 
NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  AREA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


Northampton  set  up  a  Center  for  Management  Development  for  mid- 
managers  and  supervisors,  and  a  Center  for  skills  Development  for 
clerical  workers.    They  eliminated  competition  with  the  vo- techs 
in  the  county  by  establishing  the  Career  Education  Cooperative 
based  on  curriculum  articulation  and  pooled  resources;  the 
Cooperative  enabled  them  to  concentrate  on  higher-end  technical 
training. 
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Community  contact  was  found  to  be  essential,  but  for  economic 
development,  orientation  toward  planning  and  development  groups 
is  much  more  important  than  the  "current  business"  orientation  of 
groups  like  Rotary.    It  was  found  to  be  more  valuable  to 
encourage  staff  involvement  in  Chambers  of  Commerce,  county 
development  corporations,  planning  groups  and  Private  Industry 
Councils.    Membership  in  these  groups  allow  them  to  anticipate 
trends  and  to  see  training  opportunities  before  companies  even 
come  to  the  community. 

One  of  the  group's  most  important  efforts  was  a  partnership  with 
a  local  business  which  gave  them  free  access  to  a  state-of-the- 
art  laboratory  at  no  cost  in  exchange  for  help  in  specific 
training  for  their  employees. 

Conventional  college  schedules  and  pay  scales  don't  work  in 
economic  development  mode.    High  flexibility  should  always  be  a 
central  consideration. 

Northampton  County  Community  College  teamed  up  with  Leigh 
University.    Leigh  was  interested  in  doing  research  but  not  in 
providing  training  and  was  happy  to  help  translate  its  work 
product  into  jobs.    As  biotechnology  corporations  move  into  the 
area,  Leigh  staff  are  now  helping  Northampton  Community  College 
to  establish  a  Biotechnolgoy  Technician  Program.    The  -community 
college  has  also  been  very  successful  in  areas  of  mechanical 
engineering  training  for  industrial  workers  whose  skills  up- 
grading is  essential  for  their  continued  work. 


VI  G.  SUCCESS  OF  PUEBLO  COLLEGE 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 


Pueblo  was  a  prosperous  steel  mill  community  until  the  early 
1980s  when  it  lost  17,000  jobs  and  developed  a  24  percent 
unemployment  rate.    In  the  last  few  years.  Pueblo  has  created 
6,000  new  jobs.    It  made  20  presentations  to  new  industry,  and  18 
came  to  Pueblo.    Unemployment  has  dropped  to  8  percent  I 

In  1982  Pueblo  had  three  economic  development  councils  and  two 
Chambers  of  Commerce.    The  change  came  when  all  economic 
development  efforts  were  focused  on  one  new  group.  Pueblo 
Economic  Development  Corporation  (PEDCO) .    A  study  done  by  an 
outside  company.  Control  Data,  showed  the  inhibitors  to  the 
city's  growth:    lack  of  cooperation,  lack  of  small  business 
assistance,  lack  of  available  trained  labor  force,  and  lack  of 
financial  assistance. 
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Tony  Zeiss  of  Pueblo  Community  College  said  that  the  Development 
Corporation  should  have  one  mission  only^  to  bring  in  jobs!  He 
said  that  it  was  important  for  the  media  and  people  involved  with 
economic  development  to  maintain  confidentiality  about  new 
industry  or  business  being  moved  to  the  area.    The  council  should 
not  be  pressured  to  tell  who  they  are  working  with.    He  further 
recommended : 

1.  Get  your  busj.,2ss  leadership  involved. 

2.  3et  widespread  community  involvement. 

3.  Get  educational  institutions  involved. 

4.  Get  financial  institutions  involved. 

Funding  for  the  Economic  Development  Council  has  come  from 
taxpayers'  funds  through  the  cities  and  counties.    Tony  Zeiss 
said  that  you  must  also  raise  private  money. 

Zeiss  felt  that  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  offer  in-state 
college  tuition  costs  to  families  who  transfer  in  with  new 
industries,    it  is  a  necessary  incentive  for  bringing  high-tech 
jobs  into  the  state. 

Companies  considering  moving  to  Pueblo  deal  with  only  one 
organization — the  Pueblo  Economic  Development  Corporation.  A 
company  can  obtain  a  building  permit  in  two  days  and  can  get  a 
building  constructed  in  less  than  four  months.    The  community 
college  provides  customized  training. 

Zeiss  emphasized  that  strategic  planning  and  economic  incentives 
are  essential  to  bring  in  and  retain  business.    Pueblo  has  the 
lowest  cost  of  construction  in  the  U.S.  and  offers  industrial 
revenue  bonds ^  free  utility  hookups^  free  land  in  the  industrial 
parks ^  low-interest  housing^  and  reasonable  labor  costs. 

Pueblo  Economic  Development  Corporation  is  made  up  of  99 
volunteers  who  donated  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $15,000.  The 
group  then  appointed  12  people  to  the  board  of  directors'.  These 
included  businessmen,  county  and  city  officials.    This  is  the 
group  that^  solicits  new  businesses  and  handles  everything  from 
getting  building  permits  to  guaranteeing  industrial  revenue 
bonds.    The  group  promised  prospective  companies  everything  from 
free  office  space  while  their  facilities  were  being  built  to  free 
training  for  their  employees.    The  only  catch  was  that  the 
employees  had  to  be  from  Pueblo. 

As  stated  previously,  they  nave  been  very  successful. 
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VIL  SYNERGY  -  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "ONE 
STOP  SHOPPING"  FOR  BUSINESS  SUPPORT 

SERVICES 
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VII.  SYNERGY 


The  "one-stop  shopping"  concept  for  providing  business  support 
services  is  an  example  of  synergy  whose  time  has  come.  Whether 
it  is  a  start-up  or  an  existing  business  seeking  counseling  or 
management  assistance,  all  can  benefit  from  a  one-stop  shopping 
center. 

The  ability  to  go  to  one  location  and  obtain  resource  information 
or  assistance  in  solving  a  problem  is  not  a  concept  of  radic!il 
change  or  requiring  vast  expenditures,  but  one  which  could  make 
the  difference  needed  in  today's  competitive  business 
environment.    Most  business  owners  have  neither  the  time, 
inclination  or  money  to  seek  professional  management  assistance. 
Combining  resources,  counseling  and  management  assistance, 
i.e. synergy,  iu  one  location  is  cost  efficient  for  both  the  small 
business  owner  and  the  service  provider. 

The  synergy  aeveloped  in  a  one-stop  shopping  location  will  not 
only  benefit  the  client  but  also  the  service  providers.  Current 
funding  limits  create  new  opportunities  for  many  service 
providers  to  work  together  in  ways  that  multiply  the  resources  of 
all  parties.    Turf  battles 'that  consume  precious  resources  can  be 
silenced  when  cooperation  among  service  providers  replaces 
competition  and  duplication.    By  centralizing  business  support 
services  and  resources,  service  providers  can  combine  networks, 
advance  their  own  contacts  and  accomplish  far  more  than  any  one 
organization  could  hope  to  separately. 

The  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  (BID)  Center 
offers  small  businesses  in  rural  central  Northeast  Texas  a  one- 
stop  shopping  location.    An  example  of  one  BID  Center  client  who 
is  benefiting  from  the  one-stop  shopping  services  is  a 
manufacturer  of  plastic  injection  molded  products.  The  business, 
which  is  highly  seasonal,  has  requested  management  assistance 
from  the  BID  Center  in  the  areas  of  market  research  to  locate  new 
markets  (domestic  and  foreign)  and  debt  restructuring.  The 
client  is  currently  selling  to  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result 
of  the  services  of  the  procurement  outreach  program;  a  SBA 
borrower  under  the  7(a)  loan  guaranty  program;  and  a  prospect  for 
the  Small  Business  Institute's  long  term  management  assistance 
program. 

Examples  of  other  programs  which  demonstrate  the  utilization  of 
one-stop  shopping  to  enhance  the  region's  commitment  to  growth 
and  diversity  are  as  follows:    the  City  o£  Houston,  Texas 
operates  a  one  stop  business  assistance  center  at  a  location  in 
downtown  Houston  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  through  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  Development  Commission  provides  professional  wdvice 
and  assistance  through  its  Small  Business  Information 
Clearinghouse  in  Little  Rock. 
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Through  the  use  cf  the  one-stop  shopping  concept,  each  of  the 
economic  development  participants  { §6vernment ,  chambers  of 
commerce,  community  colleges,  universities,  civic  groups  and  the 
private  sector)  become  more  knowledgeable  about  each  other's 
objectives  and  resources,  learn  where  to  go  for  their  needs, 
develop  referral  networks,  etc.    The  end  result  is  a  more 
efficient,  cost  effective  and  better  utilized  approach  to 
economic  development.  The  time  has  come  for  this  important 
business  assistance  tool. 
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VIIL  SYNOPSES  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


ISO 


VIII  A.     SYNOPSES  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  STATEWIDE  PROGRAMS 


The  Illinois  Model  for  A  Systemwide 
Coinmxinity  College  Econc»nic  Development  Program 

By  Lynn  Tolle  Burger,  Director  of  Economic 
Development  Illinois  Corammiity  College  Board 


Funding; 

The  Illinois  model  involves  funding  and  leadership  at  the  state 
level  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  of  locally  directed  activities. 
The  cornerstone  of  the  economic  development  effort  is  a  network 
of  business  centers  or  economic  development  offices  operated  by 
all  of  the  junior  colleges  of  Illinois.  State  grants  of  between 
$43,000  to  $350,000  (for  Chicago)  enable  each  district  to  operate 
a  business  center  or  economic  development  office. 

History; 

A  full-time  economic  development  position  at  the  Illinois 
Community  College  Board  was  created  to  help  coordinate  and 
promote  community  college  economic  development  efforts  throughout 
the  state.    The  grant  program  had  to  not  only  provide  ^he  funding 
incentive  and  guidance  that  was  needed  at  the  state  level  but 
also  had  to  provide  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  for  the  colleges  * 
to  respond  to  their  local  needs  and  responsibilities. 
Consequently,  the  funds  are  not  competitive,  nor  do  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  red  tape  to  apply  or  report  on  activities.  They 
are  formula  allocated,  each  district  must  conduct  activities  in 
keeping  with  general  rules  on  the  program  and  the  colleges'  only 
reports  are  an  annual  audit  and  an  activity  r-^port.    Now,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  operation,  they  are  credited  for  having  created  or 
retained  over  21,000  jobs  in  this  year  alone. 

Customj.zed  Job  Training; 

Roughly  one-third  of  a  business  center's  effort  is  devoted  to 
this  activity. 

Small  Business /Entrepreneur ship  Services; 

Another  one-third  (average)  of  a  business  center's  time  is 
devoted  to  small  business/entrepreneur ship  training  and  services. 
Workshops,  seminars,  and  regular  courses  are  held  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  entrepreneur  related  to 
starting  and  operating  a  small  business.    Although  much  of  the 
instruction  is  through  noncredit  courses  and  seminars,  some  of 
the  colleges  have  developed  small  business  degree  and  certificate 
programs.    Many  centers  also  provide  broker  consulting  services 
to  small  businesses.    Funding  for  these  activities  is 
supplemented  through  the  Small  Business  DevelopiT.ent  Center 
program. 
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Industrial  Attraction  and  Retentiont 


In  addition  to  other  activities,  many  community  colleges  have 
participated  in  trade  missions  to  Japan  and  Korea  to  help  sell 
Illinois  exports  and  to  attract  foreign  firms.    They  have  also 
done  surveys  to  every  industry  to  determine  their  problems  and 
reeds  and  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  address  them. 

Contract  Procurement  Assistcince; 

Currently  27  of  the  39  community  colleges  provide  assistance  to 
area  businesses  interested  in  competing  for  government  contracts. 

Labor-Management  Councils; 

A  number  of  community  colleges  are  helping  establish  labor- 
management  councils  which  serve  to  enhance  local  labor -management 
relations  to  improve  the  business  climate  and  help  create  and 
retain  jobs. 

Small  Business  Incubators; 

The  colleges  are  helping  to  start  and  operate  small  business 
incubators  for  small  businesses  by  providing  below-market  rent; 
shared  business  services  such  as  secretarial,  telephone,  copying, 
and  accounting  services;  and  employee  training  and  management 
assistance.    The  role  of  the  colleges  range  from  providing 
employee  training  and  management  assistance  to  helping  organize 
and  even  operate  the  incubator,  in  some  cases,  right  on  campus. 

Advanced  Technology  Centers; 

These  centers  not  only  train  students  on  state-of-the-art 
equipment  but  also  provide  the  use  of  the  equipment  to  business. 
The  colleges  also  cooperate  with  universities  and  federal 
laboratories  to  help  with  the  transfer  of  technology  from  these 
research  facilities  to  direct  application  in  business. 

Statistical  Quality  Control  (SQC); 

More  and  more  manufacturers  are  requiring  SQC  programs  in  order 
to  retain  their  contracts.     Some  colleaes  offer  SQC  credit  or 
noncredit  courses,  some  have  SQC  certificate  and  degree  programs, 
and  all  have  the  capacity  to  provide  or  act  as  a  broker  for  SOC 
training. 

Community  College  Economic  Development  Association; 

This  is  a  network  to  share  information  on  their  economic 
development  efforts.    The  association  has  maintained  a  membership 
of  over  100  professionals  and  has  been  an  extremely  effective 
network  in  fostering  professional  development  and  the  exchange  of 
information  on  economic  development  concerns. 
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state  Roll: 


The  state  has  been  a  facilitator  and  a  catalyst,  in  addition  to  a 
source  of  funding. 

Key?  to  the  model's  success: 

1.  Commitment  from  the  state  level, 

2.  Commitment  from  within  each  college  from  the  president 
and  board. 

3.  Professionalism  and  expertise  of  the  business 
center/economic  development  staff.    In  many  cases  you 
have  to  look  outside  the  college  to  hire  the  right 
person  and  seme  on-the-job  training  is  required 
because  this  field  is  learned  mostly  by  experience 
rather  than  education. 

4.  You  must  be  accepted.    The  degree  to  which  a  college 
engages  in  business  assistance  and  economic  development 
should  be  seen  as  a  continuum  which  starts  with 
education  and  training  activities,  leads  into  more 
service  oriented  activities,  and  concluds  with 
business  and  economic  development  activities  in  the 
broadest  context. 

5.  The  business  center  must  complement  existing  local 
business  and  economic  development  activities.  This 
might  mean  you  can  take  the  lead  or  that  you  find  your 
niche  or  that  you  try  to  bring  all  the  groups  together, 
depending  on  your  local  situation. 

6.  The  business  center  must  be  market  driven  and  driven 
by  real  needs. 

7.  The  center  must  be  results  oriented,  not  just  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  but  to  have  a  real  impact  on 
the  economy. 

8.  The  center  must  have  an  identify  of  its  own.  It 
should  be  a  separate  administrative  unit  with  a  great 
deal  of  autonomy  and  authority.    It  must  be  able  to 
cut  a  deal  with  business  without  running  back  to 
campus  for  permission. 

The  bottom  line  is  to  create  and  retain  jobs.    It  is  crucial  that 
the  college  realize  that  educational  services  alone  do  not 
accomplish  this.    In  other  words,  job  training  and  education  are 
not  economic  development! 


Management  Model  for  Economic  Development 
for  Illinois  Develoi»nent  Council,  by  Edwar  Harris 


The  model  is  prefaced  by  some  interest:!*- g  statistics: 

*  The  inability  of  commerce  and  industry  to  adjust  and 
implement  new  technology,  which  is  changing  every  5-7 
years,  is  the  most  crucial  problem  facing  America. 

1S3 


*  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  jobs  in  a  given  area 
change  every  five  years  and  only  1-2  percent  is  due  to 
relocation  of  commerce  and  industry. 

*  A  trained  work  force  is  the  key  to  increased  productivity. 
However,  the  skills  of  most  workers  are  not  adequate  for 
the  new  replacement  jobs,  and  public  sector  training 
facilities  are  obsolete. 

*  The  U.S.  is  now  spending  $40  billion  a  year  oa  job 
training  by  private  and  public  sector  agencies  with 
public  sector  programs  serving  less  than  8  percent  of  the 
population. 

Research  by  Anthony  Carneval  shows  that  to  reduce  inflation  by  1 
percent,  America  must  throw  a  million  people  out  of  work  for 
three  years,  which  adds  over  $25  billion  to  the  national  deficit. 

While  research  identifies  the  problem,  it  is  inconclusive  on  how 
to  revitalize  the  economy. 

Go^ls  -  To  foster  and  strengthen  commerce  and  industry  retention 
and  expansion  efforts  by:    increaLxng  productivity, 
decreasing  business  failures,  encouraging 
entrepreneur  ship.,  creating  a  favorable  business  climate 
through  community  support.    To  alleviate  duplication  of 
training  efforts,  fill  gaps  and  develop  linkage. 

The  model  is  built  upon  the  belief  that  economic 
development  begins  with  a  knowledgeable  and  competent 
local  and/or  regional  economic  development  commission  and 
staff. 

Objectives 

*  To  promote  partnership  between  education,  commerce, 
industry,  labor,  government,  and  community-based 
agencies . 

*  To  utilize  a  wide  array  of  research  strategies. 

*  To  provide  economic  forecasting  and  labor  mar.ket  data. 

*  To  coordinate  ed/icational  programs  that  match  the 
human  resource  needs  of  business. 

*  To  design  and  employ  innovative  strat.agies  of  serving 
the  human  resource  and  technical  service  needs  of 
commerce  and  industry. 

*  To  design  and  deliver  short-term  customized  training 
for  commerce  and  industry. 

*  To  promote  cooperative  planning  efforts. 

*  To  design  a  structure  that  will  allow  manageable 
coordination  of  a  large  number  of  agencies  involved  in 
economic  development. 

The  report  provides  organizational  charts  of  how  economic 
development  works  in  its  relation  to  the  various  organizations 
involved. 
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Models  for  EconcHoic  Development  by 
by  Dale       Campbell  and  D*  M*  Faircloth 
in  the  Coinmxinity  and  Junior  College  Joxirnal 


There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the  availability  of  skilled 
workers  or  the  capability  to  train  them  is  the  most  significant 
factor  in  an  effective  economic  development  policy.    This  article 
relates  tne  success  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  programs  to 
the  ties  established  between  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 

Specific  programs  in  North  Carolina: 

1.  Appropriations  from  rtate  for  updating  the  technical 
training  equipment  inventory, 

2.  Prefunding  state  priority  programs  at  hard-to-fill 
critical  manpower  shortage  occupations, 

3.  Establishment  of  Cooperative  Skill  Training  Centers 
to  enable  colleges'  greater  flexibility  to  contract 
with  industry  for  in-plant  training. 

4.  Related  and  supplemental  instruction  of  formal 
apprenticeship . 

5.  Educational/industrial  leave  with  pay  up  to  12 
consecutive  weeks,  enabling  technical  faculty  to 
return  to  industry  for  upgrade  training. 

North  Carolina's  balanced  growth  policy  has  worked  in 
diversifying  the  economy  and  making  new  jobs  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.    It  is  a  state  of  rela^.ively  small  cities  and 
towns.    Eighty  percent  of  recent  industrial  development  occurred 
in  nonurban  areas.    Sixty  percent  of  the  investment  has  been  in 
communities  of  less  than  15,000.    There  has  been  a  shift  in  the 
type  of  jobs  developed.    In  the  late  1960s  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  jobs  announced  were  in  the  lower-paying  manufacturing 
sector.    Now  90  percent  of  the  jobs  are  in  the  higher-paying 
categories.    The  percentages  have  flip-flopped. 

The  American  Electronics  Association  reports  that  industry  is 
looV'ng  to  community  colleges  to  be  the  primary  delivery 
mechanism,  oth*-     :han  direct  inv  jstry  experience.    It  is  felt 
that  this  will  xiiclude  the  critical  manpower  shortage  areas  of 
computer,  drafting,  engineering,  laser,  and  machining 
occupations. 

References  included  Brookings  Institute. 
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A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Postsecondary 
Education  auid  Economic  Develojanent  in  Selected  States 
By  Joann  Wilson,  September  1981 


The  states  studies  were  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  California,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

It  was  found  that  most  of  the  states  studied  utilize 
postsecondary  education  to  some  extent  in  their  state-level 
economic  development  strategies.    Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Oregon 
were  the  only  states  using  mainly  local  efforts  to  link 
postsecondary  education  to  economic  development.    No  state  showed 
a  truly  comprehensive  program  to  link  economic  development  with 
all  sectors  of  postsecondary  education,  and  no  state  designated  a 
single  source  of  occupational  training  information.  Therefore, 
postsecondary  education  seems  to  be  generally  underutilized  in 
economic  development  strategies. 

The  report  gives  a  brief  report  of  the  relc  Jonship  between 
economic  development  and  postsecondary  education  in  the  17  states 
studied. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  mention  of  Ohio  Technoloay  Transfer 
Organization  (OTTO  -  page  44  of  the  report).    The  goal  of  this 
organization  is  to  establish  a  network  of  11  community  and 
technical  colleges  working  in  cooperation  with  Ohio  State 
University  to  provide  technical  assistance,  information,  and 
training  to  Ohio  small  businesses.    Within  OTTO,  the  University 
acts  as  a  broker  of  technical  assistance  while  the  two-year 
institutions  perform  the  technical  extension  service  role. 
Hence,  OTTO  is  intended  to  link  research  to  the  marketplace. 


Community  Colleges:    A  Competitive  Edge 
for  Economic  Developnent 
by  Cary  A.  Isael,  James  F.  McKenney,  Jerome  Wortgen 
from  Economic  Develognent  Review,  Sxamraer  ^987 


Productivity  has  declined  in  the  U.S.  during  recent  years- -while 
going  up  in  other  nations. 

Community  colleges  are  getting  involved  in  training  new  workers, 
assisting  in  retraining  and  upgrading  existing  employees, 
develo;»-ng  and  maintaining  small  business  support  systems,  and 
networking  in  the  international  community.    The  basic 
understanding  is  that  technology  and  service  delivery  now  drive 
all  the  world  economies  and  offer  unparalleled  opportunities  for 
the  continuous  creation  cf  new  wealth.    Ninety  percent  of  all 
scientific  knowledge  has  been  generated  in  the  last  30  years. 
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The  knowledge  pool  will  double  again  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
rapidly  compressing  life  cycles  of  products  and  processes  to  less 
than  5  to  10  years. 

The  article  states,  "'The  U.S.  must  begin  to  compete  with  brain 
power  rather  than  brawn  power." 

Why  turn  to  community  colleges: 

1.  Provide  specialized  training 

2.  Develop  specific  customized  training  materials 

3.  Assist  in  assessment,  applications,  screening  process 
for  new  employees 

4.  Help  in  relocation,  expansion,  or  consolidation 
efforts  of  a  company 

5.  Provide  the  support  services  and  develop  training 
proposals  to  help  lure  new  business  and  industry 

6.  Provide  assistance  to  reduce  business  failures 

Iowa  -  The  State  Legislature  funded  the  efforts  of  community 
college  activities  through  a  nev  state  law  that  diverted  property 
and  employee  withholding  taxes  to  a  state-training  fund  (includes 
an  incubator  program  with  Des  Moines  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Illinois  -  The  colleges  provide  vital  organizational  services 
such  as  information  gathering,  market  research,  employer  needs 
analysis,  employee  training/retraining,  and  technical  assistance. 

Ohio  -  One  of  the  foremost  problems  in  American  industry  is 
moving  new  products  and  processes  developed  in  the  labs  to  the 
firm  that  can  use  them  commercially.    Critical  ingredients  of  a 
technology  transfer  system  include  an  inventory  of  innovations, 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  business,  and  close  ties  to  the 
community.    Ohio  created  a  technology  transfer  organization  to  do 
this. 

North  Carolina  -  The  public  sponsored-training  is  made  available 
even  to  a  private  company  for  as  long  as  that  company  continues 
to  croate  new  jobs.    They  also  fund  a  quick-response  team  that 
will  provide  the  potential  employer  with  an  on-site  needs 
analysis  (relocation).    The  team  will  then  return  to  the 
Carolinas  for  the  job  on  recruiting  and  training  the  work  force 
for  the  new  operation.    The  only  cost  by  the  employer  is  that  of 
cost  of  staff  time  during  the  actual  needs  analysis. 


Up  Front  in  Economic  Developnent 
by  Larry  j.  Blake,  Community  and  Jr.  College  Journal 


North  Carolina  has  been  one  of  the  most  aggressive  and  successful 
industrial  growth  states  in  the  Sun  Belt.    In  the  last  four  years 
alone ^  companies  from  across  the  country  and  around  the  world 
have  agreed  to  spend  more  than  $8.2  billion  to  build  new  plants 
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or  expand  existing  facilities  in  North  Carolina,    in  turn,  these 
companies  are  expected  to  supply  the  state  with  approximately 
121,000  new  jobs. 

Training  equipment  generally  is  supplied  by  industry.  On 
occasion,  state  funds  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  institutions  the  training  takes  place  in  specially 
constructed,  multiuse  buildings.    These  buildings  are  essentially 
shells  that  can  accommodate  a  variety  of  fixtures  and  equipment. 
Once  a  training  program  is  completed,  equipment  is  removed,  and 
new  equipment  for  another  training  program  takes  its  place. 

North  Carolina's  58 -campus  community  college  system  is  credited 
by  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  with  much  of  the  spate's  economic 
development  success.    Almost  all  state  supported  job  training  is 
done  through  the  community  colleges. 


State's  Plans  to  Link  Sroall  Businesses 
cind  Universities 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
by:    Scott  Jaschik 


Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Vermont  are  among  the  states  that  have 
recently  tried  to  increase  their  public  colleges  assistance  to 
small  busine  ^s. 

There  is  a  plan  to  develop  a  center  to  provide  local  merchants 
with  advice  on  marketing  their  products  nationally.    At  some 
centers  extension  s_aff  members  sponsor  workshops  on  small 
business  problems,  provide  individual  counseling  to  people  who 
consider  starting  a  business,  and  tell  owners  which  professors  at 
the  University  of  Vermont  are  conducting  research  relevant  to 
their  business. 

Officials  of  New  York  state  Science  and  Technology  Foundation 
have  started  a  program  to  improve  the  access  of  small  businesses 
to  results  of  state-sponsored  research.    A  state  financed 
foundation  awarded  Cornell  a  $70,000  grant  this  year  to  hire  an 
extension  agent  to  help  owners  of  small  businesses  use 
biotechnology  research.    The  foundation  is  producing  a  list  of 
professors  and  their  research,  which  will  be  distributed  to 
interested  small  businesses  throughout  the  state.    Using  a  list 
from  the  state  Co:nmerce  Department,  the  foundation  will  send  a 
mailing  to  all  the  small  businesses  in  the  state  to  describe  the 
biotechnology  center  and  how  it  can  help  them. 
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No  Shrinking  Violet 
from  A>A>C>J>C,  Journalj>  November  1984 
by  Rebecca  W*  Holdswortk 


In  1983  North  Carolina  led  the  nation  in  recruiting  new  industry, 
and  much  of  that  success  can  be  credited  to  the  state's  community 
college  system.    North  Carolina  is  increasingly  perceived  as  the 
rapidly  emerging  eastern  center  for  "high- technology  research." 

Job  training  has  always  been  a  top  priority  of  North  Carolina's 
community  college  system.    More  than  25  years  ago.  North  Carolina 
created  the  nation's  first  training  service  expressly  designed  to 
support  industrial  growth,  thereby  creating  a  healthy  business 
environment  that  enhances  the  state's  economic  well-being. 

When  the  state  legislature  created  the  system  in  1963,  it  made 
commitments  chat  enabled  them  to  play  a  key  role  in  economic 
development.    Firsts  tuition  costs  were  kept  to  a  minimum.  This 
ensured  that  all  of  the  state's  cit.Tzens  would  have  access  to 
education  and  training.    Second,  the  campuses  are  within  easy 
commuting  distance  of  nearly  100  percent  of  the  state's 
population.    Third,  the  state  has  managed  to  retain  at  the  local 
level  a  great  deal  of  autonomy  over  what  is  taught.    The  more 
than  200  vocational  and  technical  programs  reflect  what  business 
and  industry  need  in  the  way  of  skills  training.    Each  year 
hundreds  of  short  courses  in  the  institutions'  extension 
divisions  meet  business  and  industry's  need  for  replacement  and 
upgrading  of  employees. 

Business  and  industry  tell  them  what  is  needed,  and  the 
institutions  make  sure  that  the  students  are  taught  what  they  are 
going  to  find  on  the  job. 

The  support  of  the  legislature  and  the  Governor,  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  state  board,  the  input  from  business  and 
industry,  and  the  commitment  of  the  58  institutions  to  job 
training  are  the  reasons  why  North  Carolina  topped  the  nation  in 
attracting  new  industries  according  to  Robert  Scott,  state 
president  of  Worth  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 


Proven  Partners 
Business,  Government  and  Education 
by  Robert  Scott 


North  Carolina's  Research  Triangle  Park  was  established  to 
attract  new  high-tech  industries  to  the  state  and  to  help  broaden 
the  economic  base. 

It  toQk  ten  years  of  planning  and  research  by  government, 
business,  and  educational  leaders  to  develop  a  blueprint  for 
growth.    It  ^ook  another  six  years  to  attract  the  first  major 
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client.    At  last  count  more  than  45  companies  have  established 
facilities  at  the  Research  Triangle  Park.    Almost  fifteen  years 
passed  before  for  the  idea  began  to  pay  dividends. 


Community  colleges  are  involved  in  the  very  first  contact  with  a 
prospective  new  business.    The  college  is  a  member  of  the  team, 
providing  training  expertise  and  designing  and  providing 
customized  skill  training  to  new  industries.    A  network  of  small 
business  assistance  centers  was  established  in  1984. 

Over  the  past  two  years  educators,  state  officials,  and  business 
and  industry  leaders  have  been  meeting  to  find  out  what  the  needs 
of  business  and  industry  are  and  where  they  are  going  in  the 
coming  years.    Participation  in  this  conference  series  has  been 
limited  to  the  chief  executive  officers  and  presidents  of  major 
North  Carolina  businesses  and  industries.    The  philosophy  of  this 
series  has  been  "You  talk.    We  listen." 

Advice  from  business  and  industry  leaders: 

1.  Keep  your  emphasis  on  technical  and  vocational 
education. 

2.  stay  in  contact  with  local  businesses  and  industries. 

3.  Maintain  up-to-date  programs. 

4.  Set  up  joint  efforts  between  public  schools  and 
universities  to  recruit  qualified  high  school 
students  into  technical  programs  and  counsel  them 
earlier. 

5.  Establish  cooperative  efforts  between  business  and 
the  education  community  to  keep  instructors  up  to 
date.    Return  to  industry  programs  for  instructors 
are  especially  important. 
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Rural  Success:    Case  Studies  of  Successful  Employment 
and  Traxning  Programs  in  the  Untied  States 

ED  241  220 

nHrJr^f7„i  Researchers  compiled  case  studies  describinq  15 

development  corporations),  four  featured  the  roles  of  I-  aSd  5-vear 
higher  education  institutions  in  job  training  and  creation  .n/!J! 

300  creation.  The  other  seven  programs,  described  in  less  Amtnil 
featured  the  roles  of  job  placement  in  rural  «nployment"nd  JraUina 
a  community-based  organization,  an  Indian  reser^atloS,  a  bounty  ^' 

iri^ti^r^MnTr^^""'/  ^"5*  non-profit  corporatio!    Snd  a  ^ 
relationship  between  state  government  and  a  tnanuf acturino 
cooperative    The  detailed  reports  describe  tfie  proorams "problems  and 
r^nJ^Afc  training,  implementation,  out?om«,  setting,  and 

contacts.  The  other  programs  are  sura=ari=ed.  (SB) 


Lin3u.ng  Community  Colleges  with  Economic  Develocment 
in  rlorida.    ISHE  Fellows  Program  Research" 
Report  No.  3,  1982. 
ED  226  785 

ABSTRACT 

edtir«tl«„  J«  ri  "^^l  relationship  between  business/indust.-y  and 

on  "e  roll  «f  r^^^"  \l  ^^^^^"^    "  P'P"  ^^^^^  ^P-'^i'l  emphasis 

!  ?^  community  colleges  in  Eosterino  and  promoting  economic 

ar^Slnrior    "trnnS  fl^Jj^'i"''  '1'  highligh?,  ma  0?^"?"°"  . 

r    J  ?  !  between  education  and  industry,  including 

^irK^J?i  I'^o'^-lntensive  manufacturing,  the  rise  of  high 

ieeS  ?i?^L  a«"',il         the  demographic  shift  to  the  Sunbelt, ^^d  the 
Sf  romSnnllv^r??*      "training  programs.  Hext,   in  examining  the  role 
?he  aSva^leLrii^r:    ?  industrial  development    the  paper  outlines 
!  ^^"^  colleges  can  offer  to  Indus    y  and  provides 

Serset  Jhat  ?oS;?r"%J"""^°P'^  ^"         Carolines,  California,  and  Hew 
ihl  rlii.?    combine  the  resources  of  education  and  industry  Then, 
•  SM""!*'^^  between  educafon  and  industry  in  Florida  3 

exam  ned  in  terms  of  demographic  and  economic  changes  in  the  state 

!^^u'  administrative  efforts  to  brin^  educators  In 

contact  with  bus  ness.  After  examining  the  attitudes  of  rlorida 

outlinini  their  efforts  to  aUra?t  new 
linkiSa  J^"*"  service  areas,  the  paper  provides  suggestions  for 

llrVrl^  the  colleges  more  closely  with  future  f-conomic  development. 
Recommendations  regarding  the  role  of  higher  education  in  e'-onomlc 
development  and  an  annotated  blbliogrtjphy  are  appended.  (KB) 
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The  Entrepreneur ship  Education  Fonun, 
Proceedings  of  a  Conference 
(Coltombus,  Ohio,  September  21-22,  1983). 
ED  236  334 


ABSTRACT 


These  proceedings  represent  a  comni  t  st^  nn  «* 

.  training,,  and  the  development  of  an  entrepreneurshio  edura??«n 
ESl«d^r";?l'^rr:?r"'^^"5  Horizons  for  Vocational  Education,"  by 

.  rwi!?!    m    1      Women's  Business  Enterprise  Persoecf-'e,-  bv 
■  Charlotte  Taylor;  "A  National  Management  Development  Procram  'or 

-education  programs  in  Colorado,  Florida,  Maryland    Hew  York  nh^o 
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VIII  SYNOPSES  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  COMMUNITY/ JWIOR  COLLEGE 


Programs  Community  Colleges  and  Economic  Developnent: 
Models  of  Institutional  Effectiveness 
by  Stephen  G*  Katsinas  and  Vincent  A.  Lacey 

The  typical  American  worker  changes  his  or  her  occupation  three  times 
and  actual  job  six  to  seven  times  over  an  average  forty-year  work 
span. 

Four  research  cmestions  were  discussed: 

1.  What  is  to  be  learned  from  the  literature  regarding  community 
college  involvement  in  economic  development  activities. 

In  the  1980s  a  major  goal  of  community  colleges  has  focused  on 
economic  development  related  to  the  "Age  of  Information"  and  the 
developing  service  industries. 

Most  colleges  first  make  an  occupational  survey  to  determine 
positions  available^  organize  an  e-dvisory  committee  of  people 
engaged  in  the  occupation,  develop  the  course  of  study  with  help 
from  advisory  committee,  install  the  program,  place  graduates 
upon  completion  of  school  program,  supervise  and  assist  those 
graduates  to  succeed  on  the  job. 

2.  Trends  and  Forces  Motivating  Community  College  Involvement  in 
Nontraditional  Economic  Development: 

Community  colleges  are  involved  in  many  diverse  economic 
development  programs  that  include  but  are  not  limited  to 

a.  centers  for  small  business  assistance  and  incubation 

b.  local  and  regional  centers  for  planning  and  research 

c.  information  dissemination 

d.  office  automation  centers 

e.  customized  training  and  retraining  programs 

f .  performance-based  job  contracting 

g.  developing  partnerships  between  universities  and  the  private 
sector  to  provide  advanced  manufacturing  technological 
assistance 

Current  research  shows  a  clear  mismatch  of  existing  job  training 
programs  to  current  needs. 

3.  Six  Models  of  Nontraditional  Involvement  by  Community  Colleges  in 
Economic  Development 

a.  Institute  for  Business  and  Industry  (IBI)  at  Lake  Michigan 
College: 

(1)  customized  technical  training 

(2)  on-  and  off-campus  training  for  managers, 
supervisors,  and  operators 
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(3)  consultant  assistance 

(4)  special  needs  projects 

(5)  grant-writing  assistance 

(6)  staff  training/professional  development  training 
for  other  educational  institutions 

(7)  small  business  assistance,  including  assistance  in 
the  development  of  marketing  plans  and  loan 
packages.    They  have  integrated  Quality  circles, 
team  building, and  other  concepts  borrowed  from  the 
Japanese . 

b.  Mid-Florida  Research  and  Business  Center,  Inc.,  at  Daytona 
Beach  Community  College 

(1)  Research  networking,  including  reg'ilarized  collection 
and  dissemination  cf  informatioii 

(2)  Contracted  research  projects 

(3)  Entrepreneurship  training  for  the  hard-core 
unemployed 

(4)  Assistance  to  small  business:    train,  loan  package, 
etc. 


The  collection  and  dissemination  of  research  information  was 
considered  the  top  priority.  Research  specialties  have  been 
developed  in  tourism  marketing  research. 

I 

c.  Pueblo  Business  Assistance  Network  at  Pueblo  Community  College 

Offers  one  on  one  counseling,  developing  a  business  plan,  and 
helping  m  solving  management  and  growth  problems. 

This  is  a  very  good  program  (see  detailed  separate  report  on 
Pusblo  Business  Assistance  Network) . 

d.  Office  Automation  Center  (OAC)  at  Trident  Technical  College, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Conceptually  oac  serves  as  an  informational  resource  where 
small  businesses  can 

(1)  see  the  latest  office  automation  technology 

(2)  evaluate  their  office  automation  needs 

(3)  compare  features  of  the  latest  application  software 

(4)  use  functioning  office  systems 

(5)  attend  seminars  and  receive  customized  training  on 
the  equipment  prior  to  installation 

The  center  features  six  model  office  areas.    The  equipment, 
furniture,  and  partitions  were  paid  for  by  the  equipment 
vendors  while  the  college  furnished  the  facility.  College 
faculty  are  trained  to  demonstrate  and  explain  the  use  of  the 
equipment  and  office  systems.    They  are  the  area's  foremost 
authority  in  the  area  of  office  automation.    Trident  Technical 
College  has  an  active  office  of  research  that  publishes 
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bimonthly  newsletters  on  economic  trends  in  the  region,  has 
established      small  business  incubator,  and  is  active  in 
performing  JTPA  programs.    The  in-depth  research  conducted  by 
the  college  shows  local  reflections  of  national  trends 
regarding  growth  in  service  employment  sectors,  including 
health  services,  gover.nment  sectors  and  local  tourism. 

e.  Performance-Based  Contracting 

Florida  Community  College  has  been  very  involved  in  doing 
performance-based  contracting.    It  has  developed  a  streamlined 
organization  to  facilitate  its  use  in  various  training 
programs . 

f .  Partnerships:    The  Bevill  Center  for  Advanced  Technology, 
Gadsden  State  Community  College,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 

The  Bevill  Center  for  Advanced  Manufacturing  Technology  was 
established  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  job  training  and 
research,  and  to  allow  for  the  transfer  of  the  latest  in 
manufacturing  technology  to  industries  in  Northeast  Alabama. 

The  objectives  of  the  Bevill  Center  are: 


(1)  develop  research  focused  on  industrial  needs 

(2)  conduct  feasibility  studies  and  research  on  new 
designs,  new  products,  market  opportunities  and 
concept  implementation 

(3)  assist  industry  in  the  identification  of  needs  and 
problems 

(4)  develop  individually  tailored  training  and 
research  programs,  both  basic  and  applied 

(5)  serve  as  a  cleaning  house  for  the  rapid  exchange 
of  ideas  and  personnel  between  industry,  education 
and  labor. 


The  center  is  designed  to  train  workers  in  state-of-the-art 
industrial  technology,  using  computers  to  both  design  parts 
and  to  control  the  machines  that  make  them. 


4.    What  are  the  "Key  Factors  That  Lead  to  Success" 


Business  and  industry  want  the  programs  today,  and  they  are  quick 
to  perceive  a  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  college 
administration  when  delays  occur  due  to  turf  and  jurisdictional 
bureaucratic  infighting.    Active  involvement  by  community 
colleges  by  definition  implies  in-depth  research  to  assess  local 
business  needs. 


Teachers  for  nontraditional  programs  typically  come  from  private 
industry  and  do  not  hold  tenure  as  full-time  college  faculty. 

In  the  six  models  studied,  t-he  college  presidents  of  all  of  them 
were  personally  involved.  Vvithout  their  direct  involvement,  the 
issue  of  program  independence  will  become  a  major  problem.  When 
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devising  specialized  short  courses,  the  six  examined  institutions 
all  had  the  flexibility  to  go  outside  the  existing  institutional 
structure  to  obtain  faculty  and  staff.    Community  colleges  must 
guard  their  reputation  as  a  neutral  party  in  labor  management 
relations,    one  fear  of  faculty  is  that  an  emphasis  on  economic 
development  will  somehow  overshadow  other  critical  educational 
functions,  especially  the  humanities  and  liberal  arts  programs. 
This  need  not  be  so. 

Community  College:    The  Catalyst  in  Econooic  Develoianent 

by  Robert  T.  Mundhenk 
Northampton  County  Area  Caimunity  College 


Recommended  reading.    Summary  follows: 

Community  colleges  may  actually  cause  economic  development  to  happen 
well  beyond  the  economic  activities  in  which  they  have  been  directly 
involved. 

The  in-between  status  which  causes  an  identity  crises  in  junior 
colleges  can  actually  be  an  advantage.    Being  inbetween  makes  us  an 
important  part  of  education  in  economic  development  because  we  can 
talk  "education/'  and  we  can  talk  "training,"  and  we  can  actually 
understand  what  we're  saying. 

You  must  define  your  market.    You  can't  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
We  excluded  from  our  target  markets  what  seemed  the  natural  markets 
for  both  four-year  schools  and  secondary  schools.    We  ignored 
executive  suite  training  and  set  up  a  Center  for  Managemen'^; 
Development  for  midmanagers  and  supervisors,  and  a  Center  for  Skills 
Development^  for  clerical  workers.    We  eliminated  competition  with 
the  vo-techs  in  our  county  by  establishing  the  Career  Education 
Cooperative^  based  on  curriculum  articulation  and  polled  resources. 
The  cooperative  enabled  us  to  concentrate  on  higher-end  technical 
training. 

Conventional  wisdom  among  community  college  administrators  is  that 
social  and  service  organizations  are  important  contacts.  Mr. 
Mundhenk  disagrees  with  that  wisdom  if  the  administrator's  time  is 
limited. 

Community  contact  is  essential,  but  for  economic  development, 
orientation  toward  planning  and  development  groups  is  much  more 
important  thaa  the  "current  business"  orientation  of  groups  like 
Rotary.    It  is  more  valuable  to  encourage  staff  involvement  in 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  county  development  corporations,  planning 
groups,  and  Private  Industry  Councils.    Membership  in  these  groups 
allows  us  to  anticipate  trends,  to  see  training  opportunities  before 
companies  even  come  to  the  community,  and  to  contribute  to  the  future 
rather  than  merely  be  part  of  the  present. 

One  of  the  group's  most  important  efforts  was  a  partnership  with  a 
local  business  which  gave  them  free  access  to  a  state-of-the-art 
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laboratory  at  no  cost  in  exchange  for  help  in  specific  training  for 
their  employees. 

Conventional  college  schedules  and  pay  scales  don't  work  in  economic 
development  mode.    High  flexibility  should  always  be  a  central 
consideration. 

One  main  advantage  of  the  in-betweens  uientioned  earlier  is  the 
ability  to  convert  research  into  training.    Leigh  University  has  been 
a  partner.    It  was  interested  in  doing  research  but  not  in  training 
and  was  happy  to  help  translate  its  work  into  jobs.    As  biotechnology 
corporations  move  into  the  valley,  Leigh  staff  are  now  helping 
Northampton  County  Community  College  to  establish  a  biotechnology 
technician  program.    The  community  college  has  also  been  very 
successful  in  areas  of  mechanical  engineering  training  for  industrial 
workers  whose  skills  upgrading  is  essential  for  their  continued  work. 

It  is  vitally  iir.portant  that  colleges  understand  that  adding  their 
resources  to  those  of  industrial  and  educational  partners  can  lead  to 
something  larger  than  the  sum  of  all  of  its  elementr.. 


Partnerships:    A  University's  Role 

in  Economic  Revitalization 
from  Engineering  Education^  May  1985 
by  Don  K.  Gentry  and  Michael  T.  O'Hair 


Purdue  University  developed  several  initiatives  to  enhance  economic 
development  efforts. 

A  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  (BIDC)  coordinates 
requests  for  services  and  business,  industry  and  government 
interaction.    BIDC  is  supported  by  state  funds  and  the  Ball 
Foundation.    BIDC  staff  work  with  the  Department  jf  Commerce  to 
promote  new  and  expanded  business  and  industry  development  and  serve 
as  a 'communication  link.    The  office  represents  the  university's 
research,  educational,  and  service  activitlis  and  matches  university 
expertise  and  programs  with  ongoing  industrial  needs. 

Purdue  developed  two  outreach  initiatives— Purdue  Statewide 
Technology  (PSI)  and  a  technical  assistance  outreach  effort. 

PSI  provides  technology  education  at  various  locations  throughout  the 
state.    Programs  that  have  proved  successful  on  the  main  campus  are 
transported  to  workers  and  potential  workers  in  local  communities 
where  the  demand  for  those  skills  is  high. 

Each  community's  need  is  documented  by  a  labor  market  study  by  the 
university.    Local  business  and  industry  representatives  are  involved 
in  planning,  developing,  and  implementing  the  program.  Cooperative 
efforts  are  developed  with  local  industries  and  other  public  and 
independent  educational  institutions. 
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A  Technical  Assistance  Program  (TAP)  is  the  major  component  of  the 
technical  assistance  outreach.    TAP  provides  the  expertise  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  from  engineering,  technology,  and  industrial 
management  to  identify  and  suggest  solutions  to  business,  industry, 
and  community  economic  development  problems. 

Industrial  Relations  (IR)  was  organized  to  improve  and  increase 
research  contacts  with  industry.    Through  this  effort,  not  only  are 
links  between  researchers  and  industry  made,  but  research  support  and 
technology  transfer  are  increased. 


Targeted  research  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  research 
programs  in  automated  manufacturing  and  productivity,  biotechnology 
research,  research  in  microelectronics  and  integrated  optics,  the 
ease  of  super  computers,  etc.    Support  for  targeted  research  comes 
from  the  federal  government,  industry,  and  che  new  state-developed 
Corporation  for  Science  and  Technology. 

Purdue  also  developed  two  external  initiatives.    The  Purdue  Research 
Foundation  opened  a  Research  Park  to  enhance  opportunities  for  new 
technology  industries  to  locate  near  Purdue  and  to  provide  an 
expanded  source  of  technical  ideas. 

An  Enterprise  Center  is  being  organized  to  act  as  a  broker  for  new 
technology  and  to  foster  new  industrial  grcv^th  through  research  and 
development  help  from  Purdue. 

From  Purdue's  perspective,  they  see  ongoing  benefits  from  the  three 
way  partnership  between  the  college,  state,  and  industry  even  after 
the  economy  has  improved.    They  have  identified  at  leas':  three 
specific  benefits: 

1.  University  programs  have  brought  new  funding. 

2.  The  new  partnerships  are  giving  the  university  more 
visibility  with  leaders  in  business  and  industry.  That 
improvement  brings  them  closer  to  the  market,  which  will  have 
a  positive  impact  on  enrollment. 

3.  As  government  officials,  educators,  and  business  leaders  work 
together,  they  can  help  improve  the  curriculum  for  all 
professional  and  technical  education  programs  and  enhance  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  applied  research. 


The  Commxinity  College  As  an  Economic 
Development  Center — A  Model 
by  Andrew  Mihelich,  Jolliet  Jr.  College 


Economic  development  should  be  a  part  of  a  community  college's 


overall  mission, 
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Recommendations ; 


1.  Develop  a  vision*    Initiate  a  planning  process  that  incorporates 
multiple  options  while  still  allowing  for  controlled  c>-owth. 

2.  Combine  all  of  your  economic  development  related  services  under 
one  umbrella  operational  unit. 

3.  Be  an  equal  partner  in  business,  labor,  government,  and 
educational  partnerships  and  assume  a  leadership  role  in  economic 
development  activities  in  your  district  only  when  a  leadership 
role  is  needed.    The  goal  of  a  community  college  should  be  to  be 
an  active  equal  partner  in  local  initiatives. 

4.  Concentrate  on  your  community  college's  strengths  of  quality 
education  and  flexible  training  while  developing  ancillary 
services  which  support  these  strengths.    Do  not  attempt  to  do 
what  the  other  partners  can  do  better, 

5.  Include  economic  development  in  the  mission  statement  of  your 
community  college • 

6.  Secure  administrative  support  for  the  premise  that  your  community 
college  economic  development/business  assistance  cenrer  is  the 
liaison  or  contact  office  between  the  business  community  and  the 
college's  instructional  departments, 

7.  Integrate  your  economic  development  initiatives  into  the 
mainstream  of  college  functiors.    Encourage  your  economic 
development  staff  to  know  their  college  counterpa:   s  and  offer 
their  expertise  to  the  college's  operations, 

8.  Develop  a  philosophy  of  entrepreneur ship,    A  collegers  economic 
development  program  should  be  viewed  the  same  as  a'ccrporation's 
entrepreneurship  efforts.    Be  willing  to  take  risks, 

9.  Focus  on  partnerships  through  networking  and  co- sponsorship  of 
activities.    Be  willing  to  give  credit  to  other  partners.    Do  not 
compete  for  media  headlines, 

10.  Concinually  inform  and  appraise  your  institutional  hierarchy  and 
constituencies  of  your  economic  development  impacts. 


Case  Study  of  Triton  College's  Role 
in  the  Formation  of  a  Regional  Economic 
Developnant  Sffort 
by:    Dr.  David  Kozlowski 


Grant  funds  utilizing  one-fourth  of  the  Governor's  8  percent  holdback 
of  Illinois  state  grant  allocation  of  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
funding  were  made  available  on  a  competitive  basis  to  begin  Small 
Business  Development  Centers  and  Special  Business  Assistance  Centers 
for  government  procurement. 

Recommendations ; 

1.    The  firs'-  iormative  advisory  board  should  be  broadly 
based  t    include  community  le-^ders,  large  corporations, 
and  members  of  the  press.    Such  leadership  will  enhance 
the  credibility  of  the  new  organization  and  facilitate 
fund  raising. 
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2.  Mailing  lists  must  be  scrutinized  closely  to  be  free  of 
errors  and  precisely  targeted.    A  president  of  a  bank 
whose  name  is  misspelled  is  unlikely  to  respond. 

3.  Desired  pledge  amounts  should  not  be  disclosed  in  the 
invitations . 

4.  Time  should  b'j  concentrated  on  larger  prospects.  The 
time  required  to  develop  a  $100  contribution  and  a 
$5,000  contribution  does  not  differ. 

5.  Checking  and  rechecking  every  detail  must  be  done. 


The  Role  o£  Oregon  CcMnraunity  Colleges 
in  Econcadc  Development 
Community  College  Review.  Volume  13,  No.  2 
by:    Larry  Kingry,  Lee  Cole 


The  purpose  of  chis  study  was  to  investigate  areas  of  consensus  and 
differences  among  Oregon  Community  College  faculty,  administration, 
and  their  business  community  on  the  desired  role  of  the  community 
college  and  its  perceived  current  role  in  economic  development. 

Twenty-three  et,onomic  development  activities  were  identified: 
retraining  programs,  job  placement  services,  classroom  apprenticeship 
training,  participation  of  college  staff  on  -".ndustry  recruitment 
teams,  contracting  by  colleges  with  industries  for  technical 
training,  providing  basic  skills  (reading,  math,  communication), 
cooperative  education  programs  such  as  on-the-job  training  mixed  with 
classroom  training,  instructional  releases  for  reachers  to  work  in 
industry,  customized  training  programs  to  industry  on  site,  skill 
upgrade  training,  training  in  basic  and  midlevel  management  skills, 
shCi.-t  courses  and  workshops  for  company  employees,  conducting 
research  and  development  as  applied*  to  small  business  operation, 
disseminating  research  results  on  technical  change,  providing 
business  resource  libraries,  consultation  in  export  management, 
courses  in  business  financial  planning,  community  traL.^ng  needs 
assessment,  career  and  vocational  counseling,  prescreening  and  skill 
assessment  of  potential  employees,  staff's  soliciting  funds  for 
retraining  programs,  participation  of  community  college  staff  on 
local  community  development  councils,  collecting  labor  market 
information. 

Main  conclusions  of  study: 

All  groups  tended  to  support  the  view  that  the  community  college 
should  be  placing  more  importance  on  the  selected  economic 
development  activities  than  what  was  occurring. 

There  was  obvious  discrepancy  between  the  lack  of  knowledge  expressed 
by  the  business  conununity  and  part-time  faculty  versus  the  greater 
knowledge  expressed  by  the  college  administrators  and  full-time 
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faculty  on  the  community  college's  activity  in  performing  the 
economic  development  role. 

Implications; 

A  greater  emphasis  on  communication  between  the  college  and  its 
business  community  may  need  to  occur  if  the  college  is  to  develop  a 
highly  effective  economic  development  program. 

As  a  college  plans  economic  development  programs^  care  should  be 
taken  to  include  both  faculty  groups  (vocational  and  nonvocational) 
in  the  planning  process  and  the  delivery  of  the  program. 

Recommendations ; 

It  appears  the  part-time  faculty  may  be  a  valuable  untapped  resource 
and  that  the  colleges  will  need  more  information  about  them  and  will 
need  to  find  additional  means  to  utilize  them  effectively. 


Economic  Developinent 
and  the 
Maricopa  Coraraunity  Colleges 
Maricopa  Coiraminity  College,  Arizona 


This  report  is  in  outline  form  stating  the  benefits,  services,  and 
list  of  clients  served  in  the  system. 

Also  induced  is  a  sample  marketirg  packet  that  the  Maricopa 
Community  College  used  as  handouts  to  businesses  and  students  as  a 
tool  to  recruit  them  into  the  program. 


New  Food  Product  Assistance 
for  Rural  Food  Enterprises 

October  1987 
by  William  F.  Stoll,  Ph.D. 


The  University  of  Minnesota  Technical  College  developed  the  Food 
Technology  program  to  help  members  of  the  agricultural  and  food 
product  industry  with  new  product  development. 

Small  companies  were  contacted  and  asked  if  they  had  development 
projects  that  the  students  could  work  on.    Companies  identified 
projects  and  met  on  campus  with  student  teams  ro  set  them  up.  The 
students  were  involved  in  creating  the  product  concept  which  they 
were  to  develop. 
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In  addition  to  utilizing  sponsoring  companies,  a  mock  company  was 
e.<5tablished  to  give  the  students  a  feel  for  what  it  is  like  to  work 
wi.chin  a  corporate  structure.    Individuals  played  role  models  of 
corporate  officers  and  asked  the  students  to  explain  their 
development  efforts  and  to  justify  their  positions.    The  reports 
includea  ingredient  and  product  specifications,  manufacturing 
procedures,  costs,  suggested  packaging,  market  research,  and  a 
prototypic  model  of  the  new  product.    Reports  of  all  data  were 
presented  to  the  representative  of  the  sponsoring  companies. 

The  project  is  a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  how  the  college  can 
assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  the  rural  economy  by 
development  of  new  food  products.    A  brochure  has  been  developed 
describing  the  availability  of  thir;  service.    This  brochure  will  be 
sent  to  food  companies.  Chamber  of  Commerce  offices,  rural 
development  corporations,  and  extension  offices  as  a  means  of 
contacting  companies  and  individuals  with  potential  projects. 

Benefits: 

1.  Helps  in  attracting  students  and  providing 
employment  opportunities. 

2.  Maintains  contact  with  the  food  industry  and  its  need 
for  employees. 

3.  Contact  with  the  industry  also  helps  in  keeping  the 
program  current  and  relevant. 

4.  Industry  driven  projects  can  assist  in  preparing 
students  by  providing  "real  life"  laboratory  experiences 
which  involve  technical  skills  and  principles. 

Perhaps  the  most  benefits  lie  with  the  students.    They  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  more  aware  of  the  food  industry.  Their 
communications  skills  improve  as  they  interact  wiv.h  industry 
representatives.    They  have  the  opportunity  to  supply  and  learn  new 
skills.    They  develop  problem-solving  skills.    A  long-term  benefit  is 
the  employment  potential  that  develops. 


Cerro  Coso  and  Paiute  Reservation 
Create  a  Skillful  Partnership 
Linkages^  Winter  1988,  \ jlume  11,  No.  2 


Cerro  Coso  Community  College  has  been  very  successful  in  getting 
unemployed  and  undereducated  Indian  students  to  enroll  and  receive 
job  training  and  remedial  education. 

Reasons  for  succe.s; 

1.  Each  student  receives  a  small  grant  as  long  as  certain  minimum 
academic:  standards  are  met. 

2.  Students  enroll  in  remedial  work  in  basic  math,  writing,  and 
reading  in  addition  to  college-level  classes — a  strong  motivator. 
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If  adults  are  kept  in  remedial  classes  "until  they  pass,"  they 
often  drop  out. 

3.  Staff  members  have  genuine  confidence  in  students'  abilities. 

4.  The  direction  and  support  given  the  students  is  important. 
Because  overall  planning,  grant  writing,  funding  work,  and 
recruiting  is  done  on  the  reservation,  the  level  of  trust  and 
cooperation  is  greatly  enhanced. 


Entrepreneurship  Curriculum 
by:    Mineral  Area  College 


The  study  gives  a  curriculum  outline  for  vocational/ technical  school 
and  comprehensive  high  school  entrepreneurship  curriculum. 

This  is  a  very  useful  article  for  establishing  an  entrepreneurship 
program. 

Lists  of  measures  are  included* 

Many  free  and  valuable  information  manuals  are  referenced. 


University  as  Ventxire  Capitalist 
Forbes,  December  19,  1983 
by  Ricbard  Phalon 


Renselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  has  uxd  a  number  of  success  stories 
with  their  three-year-old  incubator  program* 

At  this  time  there  are  some  35  centers  set  up  across  the  nation  to 
develop  jobs  or  high-tech  capacity  or  both.    Many  centers  are 
affiliated  with  universities.    Even  Yale,  the  liberal  arts  bastion, 
has  developed  its  Science  Park  Developm.ent  Corporation.    Control  Data 
Corporation  has  made  a  business  out  of  setting  up  technology  centers. 
So  far  about  13  cities,  including  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  Baltimore,  Maryland,  have  hired  Control  Data  to 
help  put  together  and  run  their  incubators. 

li  RPI's  program,  most  of  the  entrepreneurs  who  have  roceived  the 
ap^  roval  of  the  screening  committee  have  been  students  or  faculty 
members,  but  the  RPI  connection  is  not  essential.    Applicability  in 
the  real  world  of  industry  is  the  key  test.     Is  it  a  new  technology 
with  good  commercial  prospects  or  an  old  tecinology  that  can  be  put 
to  new  use  in  the  marketplace? 

RPI  itself  is  not  in  the  startup  venture  capital  business,  as  such, 
but  it  puts  incubator  companies  in  touch  with  venture  capitalists. 
It  has  on  occasion  taken  stock  from  an  entrepreneur  who  could  come  up 
with  rent  money.    The  university  puts  no  cash  in  che  incubator 
companies;  howe/er,  the  endowment  fund  has  tucked  some  cash  into  the 
second-  or  third-round  financing  of  more  mature  companies. 
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The  subsidy  comes  in  the  form  of  low  rent  ($6  a  square  foot  per 
year) ,    Access  to  any  of  the  other  resources  on  the  campus — computer 
time,  machine  shops,  and  consultation  with  faculty  members — is  all  on 
a  cash  basis. 

Most  incubator  executives  think  they  get  these  services  cheaper  from 
RPI  than  they  would  from  outside  surveyors.    The  biggest  advantage  of 
all  is  the  variety  of  technical  skills  that  RPI,  as  a  top-flight 
engineering  school,  has  on  tap. 

The  glamour  of  the  program  has  enhanced  RPl's  image  too.  As 
Jerry  Mahone,  director  of  the  program,  notes,  it  has  helped  with 
recruiting  and  fund  raising.    It  is  also  felt  that  it  would  help  re- 
energize an  Albany-Troy  metropolitan  region  that  has  lost  its  share 
of  manufacturing  jobs. 

The  incubator  program  creates  a  total  payroll  of  approximately  $2 
million  a  year. 

Another  hope  was  that  some  of  the  incubator  companies  might  grow  to 
the  point  that  they  would  become  tenants  of  RPI's  new  400-acre 
technology  park. 

A.A.c.J.C.  Journal,  November  1984 
Open  for  Business 
by  Edward  Cutter 

The  small  business  community  must  have  access  to  current  ir  ormation, 
training,  resources,  and  services.    SBDCs  are  operating  at  all  15 
Oregon  community  colleges.    They  offer  a  vide  range  of  management 
assistance  services.    They  include  business  counseling,  long-term 
educational  programs,  short-term  workshops  and  seminars,  supporting 
physical  resources  such  as  a  small  business  resource  library,  and 
involvement  with  economic  development  organizations,    sixteen  percent 
of  Lane  Community  College  clients  started  a  new  business  after 
receiving  counseling  at  the  Business  Assistance  Center. 

Oregon's  SEDCs  lend  resource  assistance  to  drop-in  clients  who  can 
obtain  free  reference  materials,  utilize  _apes,  and  access 
rai.crocomputers .    Lists  of  service  providers,  such  as  attorneys, 
consultants,  and  accountants,  as  well  as  lists  of  government  and 
private  agencies  that  provide  assistance  to  businesses,  are  also 
readily  available.    One-to-one  business  counseling  is  provided  by 
college  staff,  SCORE  Chapters,  ACE  Chapters,  and  paid  professional 
consultants.    The  centers  also  offer  training  activities  such  as 
seminars,  workshops,  and  classes  that  focus  on  current  business 
issues. 

Oregon  has  the  first  community  college-based  STiall  Business 
Development  Center  network  in  the  United  Spates . 
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The  Business  and  Industry  Center: 
A  One-Stop  Storefront  Approach 
ED  273  309 


ABSTRACT 

In  order  to  maximize  its  resources  to  fulfill  its 
action-oriented  mission  and  strong  commitment  to  community  and 
economic  development,  El  Paso  Community  College  (EPCC)  developed  a 
Business  and  Industry  Center  as  a  rapid  response  system  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  business  and  industry  community.  The  Business  and 
Industry  Center  offers  a  comprehensive  range  of  services,  including 
short-  and  long-term,  credit  and  non-credit,  and  on-  and  off-campus 
courses;   informa*-ion  services;   and  walk-in  technical  assistance. 
These  services  are  provided  through  four  functional  components:  (1) 
continuing  education  for  business  and  industry,  which  includes 
business,  management,   industrial,   real  estate,  computer  skills, 
secretarial  science,   and  word  processing;   (2)  the  Worker  Training 
Institute,   which  offers  college  credit  courses  at  business  and 
industry  sites;    (3)  Project  90,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  training 
clearinghouse;  and  (4)  the  Small  Business  Resource  Center,  a  walk-in 
technical  assistance  center,  catering  especially  to  very  small 
businesses,  minority  businesses,  and  women  in  business*  These  four 
components  link  with  each  other  and  the  other  departments  of  the 
college  to  effectively  focus  available  resources  to  meet  community 
goals,  (ejv) 


The  Business /Academic  Partnership  in  the 
Economic  Development  of  Maui. 
Proceedings  of  a  Symposixmi/Workshop 
(Maui,  Hawaii,  May^2-3,  1985). 
ED  269  997 


ABSTRACT 
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Profitable  Pairtnersliips :  Public-Private 
Partners  in  Economic  Development  • 
ED  278  436 

ABSTRACT 

Four  case  studies  are  presented  to  demonstrate  the 
economic  development  potential  of  partnerships  be-tveen  community 
colleges  and  public  and  private  sectors ^  focusing  on  programs  that 
targeted  a  specific  area  of  need  in  Oregon's  economic  base  and  raised 
significant  funds ^f or  program  implementation.  Introductory  comments 
provide  background  information  and  discuss  the  partnerships  in  terms 
of  their  benefits  to  the  partners  and  to  the  public.  The  four  case 
studies ^describe  the  public-private  parrnerships  in  detail,  including 
discussions  of  the  objectives,  conception,  funding  strategy^  and 
problems  of  each^  The  first  case  study  is  of  the  Fisherman  Technology 
Program  at  Clatsop  Community  College,  a  marine  and  commercial  fl:ahing 
program  designed  to  provide  technical  information  and  trainim^  in 
fish-finding  systems  and  other  technological  advances  to  caotains  of 
United  States  fishing  ve.:iels.  The  Cascade  Business  Center 
Corporation  is  the  subject  of  the  second  case  study.  The  Corporation 
is  a  "business  incubator"  partnership  at  Portland  Community  College 
(PCC)  formed  to  improve  economic  conditions  in  Northeast  Portland  by 
providing  education,  consultation,  and  professional  support  services 
to  new  and  emerging  small  businesses,  with  preference  given  to 
minority-  and  women-owned  businesses.  The  third  case  study  describes 
the  2-2-^2  Cooperative  Honors  Program  in  Electrical  Engineerinc  and 
Computer  Engineering  offered  by  PCC,  the  University  ct  Portland,  and. 
Oregon  Graduate  Center  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  high  techi-iology 
'ndustry  in  metropolitan  Portland,  Finally,  the  fourth  case  study 
focuses  on  EE-NET,  a  statewide  instructional  television  fixea  service 

(ITTS)  microwave  system  developed  by  15  Oregon  community  cclleces  to 
bring  specialised  and  custom-designed  educational  proarams  to 
underserved  groups  throughout  the'state.  Additional  materials  include 
two  articles  from  "Oregon  Business,'*  a  list  of  participating  Portland 
businesses,  a  course  of  study  for  2-^2r2,  and  macs  shcwinc  the  ranae 
of  the  ITFS  microwave  system.  (LAL) 
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Economic  Development  Grant  Report 
Fiscal  Year  1986. 
ED  275  361 

ABSTRACT 

business  centers\nd''^ii^if -^^J^'^^^u"^  Illinois  community  college 
year  1986  S3  5  ™n?f         activities  they  conducted  under  the  fiscfl 

^ighliih^^^of^he'iL°^f^^^°!•:!,f!.^^  ^rant  allocation. '^rst. 


creation  and  retention         a  cnn  j  u  — T^  V  w^ii i.l  ^uutea  zo  X 

existing  businesHeopU^^^  Potentia 
training  and  services  wMrh  Lf  r  entrepreneurship 
jobs;  a?d  (3)  nelrlv  ?  Sin  K  -P^^  "^^^^  ^'^^  '^e^^i'^  'learly  3,900 
seeking  federal "oiLf^tc^  v^flH-'^f^r"?  provided  assistance  in 
background  ?nforma?L:  s'prelenJel  !i tV'''^°\ ^'^  '"'^^^'^9.  Next, 
community  colleges'  iLof^fnf^  respect  to  the  Illinois 

sections  are  de^oLd  jriconn^L'H  development.  Subsequent 

jobs  created  anrJe?ainerw??h  thf'ac'??r'^'  ^"^f '  activity; 
economic  develooment  .^tiJir?.        assistance  of  community  college 

development  grant  activitiec  r^«nl       f  *v      ?    ^ '  primary  economi 

discussed  ani  results  IJe  IL^^J^^^d In  L^^^  community  colleges  are 
creation  of  jobs    The  activnTfo  f  ^^5""^  °^  retention  and 

attraction.  ;!      J?!  ^f^j^^^ies  considered  are  industrial 
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persons:  Tables  Drovidin^c;^»^•^•°^  "^^"^P^^^^^  °^  underemployed 
develop„ent'J:f„ra%^J?;??iiriJ:^a^^e'nd'e1r  rdT'  ^°  '"'^""^^ 
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VIII  C.     SYNOPSES  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  SPECIFIC 
BUSINESS  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


BIC  (Business-Indiistry  Council):    A  Concept  Paper 
for  Administrative  Discussion 
ED  229  068 

ABSTRACT 

,  ,      ,  Business-industry  councils  exist  at  both  the  national 

and  local  levels.  At  the  national  level,  the  Business-Industry 
Community  College  Coalition  seeks  to  increase  conununity  college 
visibility,  promote  employer-specific  programs  and  services,  and 
establish  closer  working  ties  between  schools  and  industry.  At  the 
local  level,  colleges  have  established  comprehensive  advisory 
councils  made  up  of  private-sector  executives  who  help  shape  programs 
for  employment  and  economic  development.  At  Colby  Community  College 
(CCC),  a  BIC  could  help:  (1)  establish  CCC  as  the  primary  vehicle  in 
training,  retraining,  and  upgrading  the  local  workforce;   (2)  reduce 
employer  training  expenses;  (3)  facilitate  the  use  of  busin-ss 
manpower  and  equipment  in  occupational  training;   (4)  reduce  the 
number  of  business  failures  in  the  CCC  service  area;  and  (5)  enhance 
college  support.  A  first  step  in  forming  a  BIC  at  CCC  would  be  to 
establish  an  economic  profile  of  the  service  area  and  determine 
currently  existing  linkages  with  the  private  sector.  Subsequent 
activities  would  include  in-house  surveys  of  specific  training 
programs,  the  establishment  of  an  Economic  Development  Advisory 
Committee,  a  BIC  event  explaining  the  advantages  of  contracting  with 
CCC  for  employee  training  to  local  business  leaders,  and  follow-up 
contacts.  Media  attention  and  support  from  the  college  faculty  would 
be  essential  for  the  success  of  this  venture.  (DAB) 


Awareness  to  Action 
ED  237  731 

ABSTRACT 

Macomb  Cannunity  Celleg*  In  Michigan  enphasis-d  a 
commitment  to  econcmic  davelopment.  in  an  «££ort  ts  c=r.bat  a  failing 
•  csnojny  and  tailing  rtsourcas  £or  collea*  funding.  7ht  collega 
itartBd  by  £ornlng  an  Internal  task  £orc8  to  daternina  vhat 
alttrnatlves  vara  available  to  meat  axifting  needs,  then  hosted  two 
naeclngfl  focusing  on  economic  development  £or  local  govarnment  and 
buainaif  leaders.  Kt  a  £olley-up  to  these  activities,  vorkshops  on 
economic  develroment  for  local  officials  ware  -ronductad.  In  addition, 
thQ  college  redirected  the  emphasis  of  its  ccntinuina  education 
department  to  professional  development  courses  rather  than 
ricreatlonal  and  home  management  courses.  The  college  president  and 
faculty  members  vere  Involved  In  community  netvorks  and  could  take 
action  to  meet  needs,  For  example,  the  colleae  became  Involved  in 
Comprehensive  EmploYment  and  Training  Act  (CSTX)  activities  and 
cuatom-deilgned  training  programs  for  Industries  such  as  Volksvagen 
and  Hydea-matlc.  These  contacts  led  to  other  networks  of  people  vho 
needed  programs,  could  create  jobs,  or  could  provide  Input  on  job 
training.  The  last  key  element  In  tne  effort  was  Macomb's  Center  for 
Community  Studies  that  provided  survey  research  capabilities  to  the 
community  «s  v,ll        consultative  services  to  local  government  and 
buHlntsses.  Trom  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of  th<j  community  and  a 
commltmtnt  to  meeting  noeda  on  the  part  of  the  whole  staff,  th.: 
collega  has  b^tn  able  to  take  action  to  solve  problems,   to  serve 
Y  eople,  and  to  keep  Itself  a  viable  and  respected  Institution. 
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Small  Business  and  Economic  Develoixnent 
in  Macomb  Coiinty 
ED  233  183 

ABSTRACT 

llrrlJi  economic  development  and,  whjch  therefore  would 

indishrf^';!  5  coordinating  and  research  arms  of  manuf actur inq 
inaustries  in  Hacomb  Countv    Whil*  fi-a  »  Lutmg 

service  sector  employment  (a  lov-wage  Industry)  has  a;own?h^ 

coJntv-«  Se  t^rJinr  goal:  first,   the  establishment  oi  l 

county  wide  technology  center  that  can  conduct  researrh  and  liA  ?n 

tSdus°rie!  machinery  to  enable  Jhe  m^ai-b  "ndi        "  ' 

inausuties  to  remain  competitive^   second     m.  ««.*.^uii-u      t  1 
import-export  center  tha?  caJ^Id  thH^'in  u  t  'p^n^e  r^a  ing 

foreign  markes;  and  third,  the  application  of  job  training  fu^dl  to 
the  needs  of  individuals  within  these  industries.  The  stidv 
anticjpates  a  key  role  for  Kaccmb  Comnunitv  College  in  workina  with 
government,  bus  iness labor ,  and  the  comn^unity  to^re  uvenate  Ld 
retain  the  metal-bending  industries.  (Autnor/KC) 


Technology  Transfer 
Sandia  National  Laboratories 


Sandia  has  an  active  program  for  transferring  tax-funded  technology  to 
private  enterprize  universities  and  state  and  local  tjovernment.  The 
Technology  Transfer  and  Management  Department  is  the  contact  point  for  the 
program. 

Technological  activities  and  accomplishments  are  reported  in  Sandia  Science 
News,  which  is  published  periodically  by  the  Public  Information  Division. 
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Sandia  maintains  a  strong  research  support  group.  The  following  examples 
indicate  the  breadth  of  that  activity: 


Solid  StatT  Sciences 
Materials  and  Process  Sciences 
Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle 

Engineering  and  Mathematical  Sciences 
Energy  Resource  Development 
Pulsed  Power  Sciences 

Technology  Transfer  Contact 
R'bert  P.  Stromberg 
Technology  Transfer  and  Management  Dept.  4030 
Sandia  National  Laboratories 
Albuquerque,  NM  87185-5800 
(505)  844-5535 


Utilization  of  Federal  "".echnology 
from  Prociirement  Centers  in  Texas  by 
Texas  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils 


Under  the  terms  of  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  innovation  Act,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  other  federal  agencies  with  active  research 
and  development  programs  have  a  responsibility  for  identifying  technologies 
h?.ving  potential  commercial  or  practical  applications.    The  agencies  and 
their  laboratories  also  encourage  the  transfer  of  new  technology  to 
civilian  commercial  uses. 

There  are  two  sources  of  technology  assistance  to  community  economic 
development  organizations  and  their  client  firms. 

First.,  the  Center  for  the  Utilization  of  Federal  Tschnclogy  (CUFT)  is 
organized  to  alert  U.S.  industry  to  selected  federal  technology  development 
having  immediate  practical  value.    CUFT  publishes  an  annual  catalog  of  more 
than  1,200  new  technologies  with  potential  commercial  application  and  an 
annual  catalogof  federal  patents  and  technologies  available  for  licensing. 
CUFT  also  publishes  a  Directory  of  Federal  Technology  Resources,  an  easy  to 
use  guide  to  scientific  and  technical  resources  provided  by  the  fede>-al 
laboratories  and  agencies. 

Second,  the  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  for  Technolog:''  Transfer  (FLO  is 
an  organization  mads=  up  of  more  than  300  federal  laboratories  and  centers. 
The  technology  transfer  represen':atives  at  the  member  laboratories  form  a 
national  network  with  direct  acc'Bss  to  virtually  every  aspect  of 
unclassified  research  activity  within  the  federal  government.  The 
technology  transfer  representatives  can  assist  in  transferring  domestic 
technologies  from  the  federal  government  level  to  both  the  private  sector 
and  other  levels  of  government. 
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PLC  laboratories  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  scientific  and  technology 
endeavors.    Examples  include:    aeronautics,  chemistry,  computers,  electro- 
technology,  energy,  environmental  pollution  and  control,  materials 
sciences,  medicine  and  biology,  agriculture,  ocean  technology,  and 
transportation.    The  PLC  regional  coordinators  can  open  the  PLC  network  for 
specific  business  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  client's  firm.    The  PLC 
regional  coordinators  are  identified  in  the  paper.    Pederal  technology 
catalogs  with  prices  and  order  numbers  are  also  listed. 


College-Based  Managerial  and  Technical 
Assistance  for  Small  Btisiness 
by  David  B.  Roitman,  James  C.  Emshoff ,  and 
Richard  B.  Robinson,  Jr. 
from  Journal  of  Small  Biisiness  Mcmaqement 


Small  technology-based  firms  need  new  sources  of  management  and  technical 
assistance  (MTA) ,  including:     (1)  management  assistance,  especially  with 
business  and  financial  planning;  (2)  technical  assistance,  which  provides 
access  to  technological  information,  state-of-the-art  research  on  product 
development,  and  access  to  laboratory  and  computer  facilities;  (3)  help 
with  an  evaluation  system  for  new  product  ideas;  and  (4)  assistance  in" 
identifying  sources  of  risk  capital  and  communicating  ideas  to  these 
sources. 

Smaller  institutions  are  in  many  cases  better  suited  for  this  task  than 
larger  institutions.    Both  business  and  academia  are  responsible  for  slow 
utilization  of  this  area.    Some  innovative  related  research  may  not  be 
publishable— a  frequent  prerequisite  for  academic  research  endeavors. 

Most  businesses  surveyed  viewed  colleges  as  effective  sources  of  managerial 
but  not  necessarily  technical  assistance.    However,  when  presented  with  a 
specific  service  by  interviewers,  the  executives  indicated  a  strong 
expectation  that  colleges  have  the  abil'.ity  to  provide  both  managerial  and 
technical  assistance. 

The  results  of  this  study  strongly  suggest  that  highly  specific 
descriptions  of  each  assistance  service  should  be  prepared  when 
implementing  any  ICTA  program.    Use  of  existing  associations  (like  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  trade  associations)  for  publicity  is  recommended.  (1) 
Programs  should  be  established  as  nonprofit  corporations  with  an  identity 
separate  from  that  of  their  college  affiliates.    This  should  help  to  change 
the  "ivory  tower"  image  and  lend  the  program  credibility.     (2)  Programs 
should  use  both  faculty  and  retired  (volunteer)  executives  as  consultants 
to  help  project  a  "real  world"  oriencation.     (3)    MTA  programs  should  apply 
an  objectives-oriented,  deadline  conscious  consultation  strategv.     (4)  The 
consultation  strategy  should  also  stress  the  "partnership"  between 
consultant  and  client  rather  than  "expert  advice." 

MTA  programs  are  an  especially  attractive  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
management  and  technical  development  problems  of  small  firms. 
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Small  Business  Meets  Small  Investor: 
The  Astonishing  Success  of  Ontario's  SBDC  Scheme 
from  Canadian  Business  j>  June  1983 


Ontario's  Small  Business  Development  Companies  have  been  astonishingly 
successful  because  of  the  tax  incentives  to  the  investors  granted  by  the 
government.    As  an  example,  Millard  Roth's  Business  Venturers,  Inc.,  raised 
$2»6  million  in  capital  from  a  group  of  20  private  investors,  and  Rodger 
Hall's  Access  Small  Business  Development  Corporation  raised  its  $750,000 
from  30  individuals. 

The  SBDC  program  jffers  incentives  that  investors  cannot  get  from 
conventional  venture  capital  firms.    Corporate  investors,  for  example,  get 
a  credit  against  their  provincial  taxes  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount 
they  invest.    For  individual  private  investors,  the  incentive  is  even  more 
attractive:    a  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  tax-free  grant  of  30  percent  of  the 
amount  they  put  up,  paid  within  15  working  days  of  providing  evidence  of 
the  SBDC  investment.    They  can  then  reinvest  those  grants  to  get  more 
grants.    Not  surprisingly,  $45.4  million  of  the  $48  million  in  incentives 
paid  out  by  the  government  so  far  have  been  cash  grants  to  individuals. 

Patricia  Johnston,  vice  president  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  said  that  it  was  far  more  beneficial  than  programs  introduced  in 
neighboring  provinces  that  offer  to  match  venture  investments  with  low  cost 
loans  rather  than  provide  grants  or  tax-credits.    "Anyone  who  really  knows 
the  venture  capital  industry  believes  equity  has  to  be  financed  with 
equity,  not  with  debt,  however  cheap." 


Incubators  Give  Boost  to 
Entrepreneurs  by  Andrea  Watson 
of  the  Times  Harald  Staff 


Incubators  are  hatching  all  over  Texas: 

Advanced  Dynamics  Corp.            Arlington           19S6  14,000  sg.  ft. 

Business  Enterprise  Center       Corpus  Christi  1987  20,000  sg.  ft. 

Central  Data  Business  &  Tech.  San  Antonio       1985  94,000  sg.  ft. 

Gulf  Coast  Small  Bus.  Dev.        Houston              1986  60,000  sq.  ft. 

Victoria  Incubator  Foundation  Victoria            1987  30,000  sg.  ft. 

Watson  St  Taylor                          Mesquite             1988  60,000  sg.  ft. 

Small  business  incubators  take  in  fledgling  businesses  and  provide  office 
space,  shared-tenant  services,  and  business  development  expertise.  Most 
incubators  provide  state-of-the-art  office  equipment,  secretarial  services, 
and  legal  accounting  assistance.    Incubators  may  be  backed  by  city 
governments,  private  corporations,  academic  institutions  or  community 
organizations.    Some  provide  free  services;  others  charge  a  small  fee. 

Robert  McKinley,  manager  of  Control  Data  Business  and  Technology  Center,  an 
incubator  in  San  Antonio  says,  "It's  a  tool  for  economic  development  that 
every  community  could  and  should  have." 
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Watson  &  Taylor  in  Dallas  provides  basic  office  space  and  equipment  and 
expertise  of  lawyers  and  accountants  in  monthly  seminars  open  to  the 
public.    The  center  has  a  referral  service  to  local  professionals  for 
tenants  who  need  one-on-one  assistance  with  specific  problems. 

Montnly  rent  ranges  from  $95  to  $185  and  covers  50  free  photocopies  a 
month,  local  telephone  lines,  a  tenant  newsletter,  use  of  meeting  rooms  and 
audio-visual  equipment,  and  monthly  workshops. 

Tenants  in  the  center  are  eligible  to  participate  in  a  blanket,  low-cost 
insurance  policy.    For  an  additional  charge,  the  center  provides  24-hour, 
.  take-home  secretarial  services  and  message  service. 

Control  Data's  Center  says  that  80  percent  of  businesses  that  start  out 
with  the  help  of  an  incubator  survive. 


Incubate  and  Flourish 
The  Economists  November  30^  1985 


Aware  of  high  business  failures  in  the  early  years,  the  managers  and  owners 
of  incubators  give  below-market  rents,  technical  assistance,  and  business 
advice.    After  a  certain  time,  on  the  assumption  that  they  can  survive  by 
themselves,  the  new  businesses  have  to  leave. 

In  Bennington,  Vermont,  1984,  the  incubator  had  so  many  graduates  that 
there  was  no  spare  industrial  space  left  in  Bennington  County. 

Entities  the  start  incubators  are  towns  to  create  jobs,  universities  and 
their  professors  hoping  to  exploit  commercially  the  research  and  technology 
they  have  developed  on  campus,  private  developers  and  venture  capitalists 
wanting  tenants  in  and  profits  out  of  rehabilitated  buildings,  and  private 
companies  wanting  to  develop  new  business. 

Incubators  are  not  immune  to  failure.    Poor  management,  lack  of  capital, 
and  flawed  projects  have  killed  projects. 


Venture  Capital  Clubs 
by  Lori  loannou 
Venture  Magazine^  September,  1984 


The  new  breed  of  Venture  Capital  Clubs  not  only  welcomes  venture 
capitalists  but  also  entrepreneurs,  investors,  corporate  managers  looking 
for  entrepreneurial  jobs  and  service  providers.    These  include  financial 
strategists  who  help  write  business  plans,  lawyers  who  introduce 
entrepreneurs  to  investors,  and  accountants  who  have  a  handle  on  small 
business  financial  forecasting.    The  camaro  device  is  crucial  to  the 
entrepreneurship  process.    "Entrepreneurs  need  to  be  able  to  easily  access 
support  services.    They  also  need  ment     ^-entrepreneurs  who  have  made  it," 
according  to  Lori  loannou. 
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The  new  clubs  have  a  relatively  open  membership  and  a  meeting  format  that 
encourages  interaction  among  members.    Yearly  membership  fees^  ranging  from 
$75  to  $225^  generally  cover  monthly  lunches,  speakers,  and  newsletters. 
The  format  is  simple.    Typically,  members  rub  elbows  during  a  20-minute 
cocktail  period,  after  which  they  sit  randomly  at  luncheon  tables v  Each 
writes  his  or  her  name,  business  affiliation,  and  phone  number  on  sign-up 
sheets.    This  enables  participants  to  contact  an  interested  party  after  the 
meeting. 

The  highlight  of  most  meetings  is  the  "Five-Minute  Forum,"  a  microphone  is 
passed  from  table  to  table,  and  everyone  nervously  makes  a  60-second 
announcement  about  what  he  wants.    An  inventor  may  describe  his  latest 
innovation,  an  out-of-work  executive  may  announce  his  availability,  and  a 
venture  Jrund  representative  may  present  the  kinds  of  investments  the  fund 
seeks. 

Venture  Capital  Clubs  have  been  very  successful  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut.    Estimates  put  most  club  membership  at  30  percent 
entrepreneurs,  investors  and  service  providers,  and  10  percent  job 
candidates.    In  addition  to  money,  entrepreneurs  benefit  from  contacts. 
Venture  capitalists  are  also  "high"  on  clubs  because  their  membership 
allows  them  to  broaden  their  contacts.    Many  service  providers  who  join  a 
club  attract  a  slew  of  r^lients.    Some  clubs,  in  fact,  discourage  service 
providers  from  membership. 

New  Venture  clubs  are  "hot."    The  key  is  maintaining  a  steady  stream  of 
entrepreneurs.    There  has  to  be  enough  of  an  entrepreneurial  mass  to  keep  a 
venture  capital  community  participating. 


East  Texas  Venture  Capital  Group,  Inc. 
Not-For-Prof it       Bylaws  Included 


For-Prof it  VCE 
Not-For^Prof it  VCE 

Loan  guarantee  VCE  similar  to  SBA  loan  was  used  as  a  lender  of  last-resort 
financing  for  exceptionally  promising  but  risky  ventures. 

A.  Project  must  create  or  preserve  jci)s  in  the  area  of 
a  50  mile  radius  (Golden  Circle  Fund — Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  effort). 

B.  Majority  of  the  borrower's  new  business  must  be  done 
outside  the  area  to  bring  money  into  the  region. 

This  fund  guarantees  loans  between  $50,000  and  $250,000.    By  c:^^parison, 
SBA  guarantees  go  up  to  $500,000. 

SBA  charges  a  one-time  2  percent  fee  on  the  principal  when  backing  a  loan; 
the  Golden  Circle  Fund  charges  an  annual  "success  fee"  for  the  term  of  the 
loan.    That  fee  is  intended  to  defray  the  cost  of  administering  the  program 
and  to  replenish  the  fund>    In  addition,  t:  o  fund  charges  an  annual 
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"participation  fee"  of  between  3  percent  and  4  percent.    The  stiff  charge 
is  intended  to  get  th-5  borrower  to  release  the  guarantee  or  restructure  the 
debt  when  he  is  able  to  so  that  the  money  can  be  used  to  guarantee  another 
loan  and  get  another  business  going.    The  loan  review  conunittee  is 
comprised  of  11  members.    Only  three  are  bankers;  the  remaiader  are 
corporate  contributors,  accountants,  and  entrepreneurs. 

One  other  source  of  funds  besides  borrowing  is  issuing  stock.    Often  that 
means  stocks  sold  for  as  little  as  a  penny  a  share.    Twenty  or  so  new 
issues  of  underwritten  penny  stock  securities  come  to  the  market  each  week. 
Penny  stocks  are  those  offered  at  less  than  $1. 

One  of  the  leading  penny  stock  firms  (one  that  will  underwrite  an  issue  on 
little  more  than  an  idea)  is  Brooks,  Weinger,  Robbins  &  Leeds  of  New  York. 
Brooks,  Weinger  underwrote  Nastech  Pharmaceutical  in  return  for  warrants 
giving  it  the. right  to  buy  10  percent  of  the  shares  at  a  premium  of  20 
percent  more  than  the  price  to  the  market. 

Another  underwriter  who  will  fund  a  start-up  "if  it's  unusual"  is  Lowell  H. 
Listron  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  He  prefers  issues  he  can  price  at  about  $5 
a  share. 


Venture  Capital  Exchange 


Purpose 

Essentially  to  introduce  those  in  need  of  equity  capital  (entrepreneurs)  to 
those  who  have  such  capital  (investors). 

VCN  of  Texas;    Not-for-profit  computerized  source  for  matching 
entrepreneurs  and  investors  together. 

Investors  and  entrepreneurs  complete  a  questionnaire/application  that 
profiles  their  business  and  investment  criteria.    All  properly  completed 
applications  are  accepted.    There  is  no  prescreening.    For  each  match  the 
investor  is  mailed  a  copy  of  the  entrepreneur's  information  for  review.  If 
there  is  an  interest,  the  investor  notifies  ;ci;;  and  then  both  the  investor 
and  the  entrepreneur  are  mailed  each  other's  contact  data. 

VCN  of  Texas  investors  are  required  to  certify  that  they  are  accredited 
investors  as  defined  in  Rule  501  of  the  SEC's  Regulation  D  (Rules  Governing 
the  Limited  Offer  and  Sale  of  Securities  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933) 
or  have  knowledge  and  experience  in  finance  and  business  matters,  as 
specified  in  506  of  Regulation  D. 

Entrepreneurs  requiring  equity- type  financing  ranging  between  $5,000  and 
$200,000  are  most  likely  to  benefit  from  participation. 

Cost:    There  is  a  12-month  subscription  fee  of  $100  for  each 
entrepreneur  and  $200  for  each  investor.    The  fees  are  submitted  with 
entrepreneur  and  investor  applications. 
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All  information  is  held  confidential. 

VCN  of  Texas 

P.O.  Box  1628 

San  Antonio,  TX  78296 


Finance:    The  Best  Loan  Program  in  Town 
Inc.  Magazine 
August  1986 


Certified  Development  Company  Program  or  Section  503  Program. 

The  purpose  is  to  provide  small  businesses  with  capital  for  "plant 
acquisition,  construction,  conversion,  or  expansion." 

J°  ?^!^^^y,f.^°'"P^^y^"'ust  be  a  for-profit  business  with  a  net  worth  of  less 
than  $6  million  and  have  an  average  net  profit,  after  taxes,  of  less  than 
million  during  the  previous  two  years. 

In  most  cases  the  business  owners  put  up  equity  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
package.    The  bank  supplies  50  percent  with  a  first  mortgage  at -market 
rates.    The  remaining  40percent  (up  to  $500,000)  comes  from  the  sale  of 
SBA- guaranteed  debentures  at  the  current  Treasury  rate  plus  administrative 
fees.    The  proceeds  are  then  reloaned  to  the  company  in  exchange  for  a  ' 
fixed- rate  second  mortgage  extending  up  to  25  years  (current  rates  less 
than  9  percent) . 

^^^.v^f'*'^  companies  using  these  funds?    It  often  takes  as  long  as  a 

month  longer  to  close  a  503  deal  as  it  does  to  secure  another  cyr^e  of  SBA- 

/°A°''  ^  $500,000  deal,  the  fixed  rate  feature" may  not  be 
worth  the  time  and  effort,    once  an  entrepreneur  gets  ud  to  around  $1 
million.  It  probably  is.  .  f 
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Natxonal  Entrepreneurship  Education  Forum. 

Proceedings  of  a  Conference 
{2nd,  Columbus,  Ohio,  September  5-6,  1984) 

ED  262  153 


ABSTRACT 

  .    "^^^s^  proceedings  include  the  texts  of  papers  and 

group  discussions  presented  at  a  national  forun  cn  entreSeneu-shio 
education.  Included  in  the  volume  are  the  follow?Sg  p:;se;?a?i;'s^ 
-Welcoming  Remarks-National  Entrepreneurship  Foru^-  by  R^beJ'  E 
Taylor;  "Critical  Issues  Surrounding  Entreprlneurship^ 
Education— Present,  Past,  Future— A  Feder:-1  Pe'scec^ive"  fev  p«s«ri.  u 
Worthington;  "Franchising:  The  Beginning  Entr^^r^n'eii'  TrLnJnf 
?!°I?"f        J"^;*^  Kostecka;  "The  Importrmce  of%he  Small  Businels 
slttl  J"!.^**?'^?-  Economy-  by  Frar.K  Swain;  "Meshing  the  Federal, 

State,  and  Local    nitiatives"  by  Charles  Liner;  "An  Educational 
Program  for  Minority  Business  Development"  by  John  Russell 
^Resources  Available  to  the  Entrepreneur"  by  Donald  H.  Clark- 
Resources  Available  to  the  Entrepreneur"  by  Mary  Eanrahan-  "How  Can 
We  Get  Support  for  Entreprener.rship?--a  paLl  discussion  bv  ae?sy 
Schwammfaerger,  Mary  Anderton  Williams,  and  Ed  Davis;  "Resources  ^ 
Available  to  the  Entrepreneur"  by  Carol  Eliason;  "Project  ?c  Promote 
Economic  Development  through  Entrepreneurship  Education  and  Tr;inin?- 
by  Jerry  Davis;  "Group  Model  Programs"  by  Betsv  Schwammberger^  ^ 

Entrepreneurial  Training:  Tapping  Community  Resources"  bv  Barrv 
Palmer;  "The  Pennsylvania  Small  Business  Development  C-nters-  A 
Unique  Resource  for  Small  Business"  by  Susan  M  Ga-ber- 
^Entrepreneurship  Training  and  Education  in  Minnesota" ' by  Lynda  Raqo- 
identifying  Entrepreneur  Characteristics"  bv  James  W.  Kunr- 

Collaboration  Model— JTPA  and  Vocational  Education"  by  Darrein  L 
Parks;  "Incubation  Models"  by  Marj  P.  Learning;  "How  I  Became  a; 
w         •"'''J  W^i'fa?  "What  We  Know^bout  the  Entreorsneur" 

by  William  Dunkelberg;  and  "Educating  and  Training  the  Potenfial  and 
Existing  Entrepreneur"— a  panel  discussion  bv  David  Gillette  David 
lus7n?s%"'Mi'^i'^°^"/j"'-"-  ^  d^c-^F^i^n  oi' the  Minnesota  Small 
inJi-v^fn^f  ^'"^'"^  Program  and  a  series  of  self-discov»ry 
mstrtiments  are  appended.   (MN)  iav.av_.y 
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Project  NEED  IT. 
New  Enterprise  and  Economic  Development  Initiatives  Today 
(Hartford,  Connecticut,  August  11-12,  1S83). 

ED  246  177 


ABSTRACT 

A  conferenci'  dealing  with  new  enterprise  and  economic 
development  initiatives  today.  Project  NEED  IT  was  designed  to 
familiarize  decision  makers  at  all  levels  of  the  public,  private,  and 
f^ducaticnzl  sectors  with  the  best  new  enterprise  development  projects 
being  carried  out  in  the  United  States  today.  During  the  conference, 
a  series  of  papers  and  discussions  focused  on  methods  for  launching 
innovative  technology-based  enterprises,  ways  of  identifying  and 
training  potential  entrepreneurs,  means  of  helping  minority  group 
members  and  women  to  participate  in  entrepreneurship,  procedures  for 
starting  a  financing  program,  ways  to  finance  for  growth,  proven 
techniques  for  strengthening  entrepreneurs'  management  and  technical 
skills,  methods  for  helping  firms  explore  entrepreneurial  markets, 
and  public  and  private  partnerships.  (This  report  comprises  a 
discussion  of  Project  MEED  IT,  a  Project  HEED  IT  conference  agenda,  a 
list  of  conference  speakers,  and  profiles  of  24  organisations 
manifesting  exemplary  strategies  for  accomplishing  the  eight 
entrepreneurship  objectives  and  goals  addressee  during  the 
conference.)  (HN) 
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VIII  D*     SYNOPSES  OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  JUSTIFICATION  OP 
COMMUNITY/JR.  COLLEGES  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Expansion  and  Location  of  Service 
Industries  for  Texas  by  Texas  Economic 
Development  CcOTiiission^  Bob  McKay^  Ph.D. ,  September  1985 


The  stability  and  health  of  the  U,S,  economy  is  increasingly  tied 
to  the  performance  of  the  service  sectors.    By  early  1980s ^ 
approximately  two- thirds  of  the  U,S,  GNP  was  generated  by 
services^  and  more  than  70  percent  of  employees  held  service 
jobs.    The  recession  of  the  early  19a0s  devastated  many 
manufacturing  sectors  while  most  service  sectors  continued  to 
expand. 

Gruenstein  and  Guerra  (1981)  concluded  in  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  study  that  "the  service  sector's  growth  is  not 
merely  parasitic  on  manufacturing  but  is  a  dynamic  force  for 
economic  development  in  its  own  right." 

The  article  states  that  today  service  industries  are  the  primary 
generators  of  wealth  for  many  cities.    Many  of  the  services  which 
are  most  exportable  have  been  created  only  recently.  The 
distribution  of  population  is  a  less  reliable  indicator  of  the 
location  of  producer  services;  the  pattern  of  employment  is  more 
important.    Other  factors  important  to  the  location  of  service 
industries  include  access  to  communication  and  transportation 
networks,  the  availability  of  skilled  labor,  and  the  availability 
of  specialized  buildings. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  TEDC,  it  was  determined  that  the  most 
important  location  factors  for  service  firms  were  market  factors, 
state  tax  structure,  and  community  receptivity,  in  that  sequence. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  factors  were  also 
important  to  manufacturing  industries. 

Ttie  most  important  implication  of  this  study  is  that  economic 
development  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  service  industries 
as  well  as  manufacturing. 


Decision  Makers 
by  Dale  Parnell 
A.A.C.J.C.  Journal  Dec/Jan  1987-88 


America  is  facing  economic  setbacks;  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
entered  a  period  of  great  opportunity.    The  effective  use  of 
technological  and  human  resources  can  revitalize  the  American  . 
economy  and  improve  international  competitiveness.    The  key  that 
will  turn  America  around  is  education  according  to  U.S.  Senator 
Terry  Sanf ord  (past  Governor  of  North  Carolina) . 
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A  new  economic  development  triangle  is  emerging  with  research 
universities  at  one  point,  employers  at  another  point,  and 
community  colleges  at  the  third  point  to  produce  a  well  educated 
work  force,      •  ^«v*^au=« 

In  North  Carolina  the  colleges  are  leading  the  way  in  shopping 
that  state's  goals  for  economic  diversif ic?cion. 

The  continual  advance  of  high  technology  creates  a  challenge  for 
postsecondary  institutions  to  be  the  extension  agent  for  business 
and  industry.    It  requires  keeping  faculty  up  to  date,  acquiring 
the  latest  equipment,  and  providing  programs  for  training  new 
workers  as  well  as  upgrading  present  workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  says  that  75  percent  of  all  job 
classifications  in  the  future  will  require  some  form  of 
postsecondary  education  (but  not  necessarily  a  baccalaureate 
degree),    shortages  are  developing  in  critical  skills  such  as 
computer  science  and  engineering. 


Corporate/Education  Partnerships  Foster 
Coraraunity  Economic  Development  and  Job  Training 
by  Kate  Gildon  cuid  Mary  Gray 

The  critical  stage  has  been  reached  in  staffing  schools  in  the 
disciplines  of  mathematics  and  science.    The  industry/educator 
partnership  can  address  this  shortage  by  encouraging  a  short-term 
commitnient  by  business  to  release  scientists,  mathematicians, 
technicians,  engineers,  and  other  critically  needed  personnel  for 

temporary  duty  away"  in  the  academic  community.  There  is  a 
recognized  need  to  blend  the  abstract  (theoretical)  with  the 
practical. 

Coming  changes  will  force  people  to  seek  retraining  again  and 

A  delivery  system  must  ho  developed  that  will  provide  these 
industry, ecucators  a  comfort  zone  when  they  enter  the  academic 
world.    Instructional  and  classroom  management  strategies  that 
can  be  quickly  integrated  into  their  presentations  will  make  them 
more  conrident  and  effective. 

Specific  behaviors,  as  well  as  strategies,  have  been  identified 
for  effective  teaching  performance  in  the  classroom,  and  it  would 
seem  that  inclusion  of  this  information  in  a  workshop  or  seminar 
format  would  be  critical  to  the  success  of  the  industry/ educator. 
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Florida  Performance  Measurement  System  includes  a  knowledge  base 
of  six  recommended  areas  of  teaching: 

1.  Planning  for  Instruction 

2.  Management  of  Student  Conduct 

3.  Instructional  Organization  and  Development 

4.  Presentation  of  Subject  Matter 

5.  Communication:    Verbal  and  Nonverbal 

6.  Evaluation  of  Achievement 

A  review  of  these  concepts  will  aid  in  developing  the  necessary 
"delivery  skills"  for  the  content-strong  industry/educator  as 
he/she  functions  in  the  formal  school  setting. 


Colleges  in  South  Must  Get  Involved  in  Econcanic 
Development  If  Region  Is  to  Become  More  Competitive 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
by  Jennifer  A.  Galloway 


Studies  by  The  Southern  Growth  Policy  Board  and  the  Southern 
Governors  Association  stressed  that  higher  education  systems  in 
the  South  must  become  more  involved  in  economic  development. 

While  higher  education  can  be  the  power  station  that  energizes  an  * 
entire  society,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  South  has  an 
inadequate  system. 

The  reports  concluded  that  state  governments  should  help  colleges 
reduce  duplication  of  programs,  establish  ones  that  meet  industry 
needs,  and  determine  appropriations  for  higher  education  based  on 
institutional  performance,  rather  than  on  enrollment*  States 
should  create  joint  university-business  centers  to  conduct 
research  and  help  local  businesses.    The  report  also  calls  on 
states  and  universities  to  increase  support  for  research,  expand 
remedial  education,  provide  more  money  for  aid  to  minorities  and 
rural  students,  direct  federal  funds  for  vocational  education  to 
community  colleges,  and  reinstate  foreign  language  requirements 
for  most  students  (Americans  are  handicapped  when  they  cannot 
communicate  with  foreign  trade  partners). 


Joining  Others  for  Community  Economic  Develoi^nent 

by  Joseph  A.  Borgen  and  William  B.  Shade 
New  Dir  Community  College^  Volume  45:43-57,  1984 


Economic  development  is  defined  differently  by  different  people. 
Primary  economic  jobs  are  those  which  create  wealth  and  can  be 
referred  to  as  "value  adding."    Examples  are  manufacturing, 
farming,  mining,  and  forestry.    Secondary  economic  jobs  exist  in 
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^°         money  circulating  from  primary  employment, 
whicn  includes  retail,  banking,  auto  sales,  education, 
construction,  health  services,  and  professional  services. 

Will  this  country  recycle  back  and  exceed  past  economic  levels  as 
m  the  past?    Not  necessarily  so.    After  World  War  II  the  U.S. 
was  the  major  undamaged  free  country  in  the  world,    its  cities 
and  factories  were  not  destroyed.    This  nation  also  had  a  very 
small  loss  of  manpower  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    As  a 
result,  the  U.S.  entered  a  tremendous  economic  boom  because  of  a 
lack  of  international  competition.    The  cost  of  products  did  not 
produce  inflation  during  the  50s  and  SOs  because  there  were 
productivity  increases  in  the  magnitude  of  3.5  to  5  percent  a 
year.    During  this  time  Americans  also  were  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money  rebuilding  both  Europe  and  Japan. 

Recent  history  shows  that  the  U.S.  is  now  experiencing  a  great 
deal  of  competition  from  the  rest  of  the  world,    instead  of  a  j- 
percent  increase,  productivity  declined  in  the  70s  and  SOs.  The 
per-capita  gross  national  Product  has  fallen  to  tenth  among  all 
nations,  down  five  slots  in  one  year.    Now  competition  is  in 
international  markets  with  economies  that  built  most  of  their 
plants  substantially  after  World  War  II. 

In  short,  American  producers  cannot  take  for  granted  that  they 
wil..  automatically  come  back  into  a  growth  or  expansion  period  on 
the  "up"  side  of  the  cycle. 

Politically  moods  must  change.    Those  who  hone  to  see  profit 
gams  in  this  country  must  begin  to  focus  on"  the  creation  of 
wealth  (i.e.,  economic  development)  and  to  turn  away  from  the 
preoccupation  with  the  distribution  of  wealth  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  last  three  decades. 

Why  Strengthen  Economic  Development  Efforts: 

1.  Regain  lost  primary  jobs.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  100  manufacturing  jobs  mean  about  $1 
million  in  annual  bank  depcsits,  $250,000  new 

car  sales,  $300,000  annual  grocery  sales,  and  40-60 
additional  jobs  in  the  community''. 

2.  Spread  the  tax  base. 

3.  Broaden  the  economic  diversity  of  the  area. 

4.  Provide  employment  opportunities. 

5.  Avoid  depending  on  chance  that  the  economy  will 
improve . 

Terre  Houte,  Indiana's  effort  involved  high  school  students  in  a 
project.    It  was  felt  that  the  project  involvement  increased 
students'  awareness  of  the  need  for  early  career  planning  and 
maximized  the  effectiveness  of  high  school  career  counseling  and 
career  exploration. 
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The  American  Seminar  III  CcMraminity, 
Technical,  and  Jxinior  Colleges:  Key 
Partners  in  Economic  Development 
A.Ii.C.J.C.  Jomnal  Dec/Jan  1937-88 


The  Industrial  Revolution,  as  powerful  as  it  was,  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  changes  facing  the  American  work  force,  as  the 
year  2000  approaches.    Workers,  business,  and  industry  will  be 
required  to  keep  up  with  technological  advances  and  international 
competition. 

This  article  covers  a  video  teleconference  of  colleges* 
addressing  the  need  for  a  competitive  work  force. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  work  force  will  grow  only 
1  percent  per  year,  down  from  the  current  3  percent  annual 
increase.    The  work  force  is  also  growing  older  each  year,  as  the 
American  birthrate  declines.    At  the  same  time  80  percent  of 
those  joining  the  work  force  will  be  from  traditionally 
disadvantaged  groups — women,  minorities  and  immigrants  who 
will  need  much  job* training.    The  focus  of  the  future  will  be  not 
only  training  but  also  retraining  workers  for  a  variety  of  new 
skills  over  the  course  of  their  careers. 

Ohio  Governor  Richard  Celeste  discussed  his  state's  effo^^ts: 
Colleges  primarily  are  involved  in  training  while  their  Thomas 
Edison  Program  takes  high  technology  and  commercializes  it  at 
applied  technology  centers  on  six  Ohio  campuses. 

Robert  Scott  of  North  Carolina  System  of  Community  Colleges  urged 
the  colleges  to  realize  that  the  future  students  will  have  needs 
different  from  today's  clientele  and  to  advocate  the  idea  that 
literacy  is  not  only  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  compute  b\it 
the  ability  to  learn  and  unlearn. 


Economic  Developnent:  Commitment, 
Communication,  Coordination 
Presented  at  National  Cotincil  for  Occupational  Education 

by  Carol  S.  Sanders 


The  economic  development  concept  comprises  numerous  elements. 
There  are  three  major  goals  or  economic  development:     (1)  human 
development,  (2)  job  development,  and  (3)  community  development. 

Business,  industry,  labor,  government,  and  education  can  no^ 
longer  opt^^rate  independently  to  achieve  economic  growth.  Given 
the  necessity  for  economic  growth  during  this  time  of  declining 
resources,  efforts  need  to  be  planned,  organized,  and  coordinated 
to  improve  economic  conditions. 
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Organizationally,  the  top  economic  development  administrator  of 
the  college  should  reporc  directly  to  the  college  president  to 
ensure  peer-level  interest  and  influence  with  business  executives 
and  government  officials.    Close  ties  with  the  community  will 
assist  the  college  in  gaining  credibility  with  the  other 
conununity  leaders  who  are  concerned  about  the  retention, 
expansion,  and  attraction  of  business  and  industry. 

All  must  understand  that  economic  development,  as  a  process,  is 
ongoing  and  that  patience  and  perseverance  are  usually  the  rule. 
Many  times  the  benefits  of  economic  development  activities  may 
not  be  realized  for  years  to  come. 


Putting  America  Back  to  Work:    Role  of  the 
Community  College 
ED  243  517 


ABSTRACT 


systematically  liSr?^!  ?  lilllll'  ^^J""         opportunity  to 
purposes  and  human  resouLadU^^^!"'^  I'^'        "a  ticnaleconomlc 

state  and  insti  tiitlonal  levifl    llllK  ^'^ffT*'        ^^"^  national,  ^ 

?o  CormuirtJ^j'^aU^  ;  1^'^  ]'^  ''  «n%aort 

career  education/trainino  and  ^  '^'^"tecy  in  the  area  o£ 

emerging  national  «co3oI^ic"a.Jda         Jri"'  "Ueoes  to  the 
Community  and  Junior  CoUecel  Association  o£ 

address  the  prospects  o£  -Putt  ni  4™    f"**.^'."'  ^"  ^oraed  to 
example,  the  develcpme;    o£  rH^fiina?      J^S  ^?  through,  £or 

Network,  work. to  improvs  ^^nJ^uniciJl^i.  Training^ 
the  Job  Training  PaJt^eJsh  HSt    Jid  J  Si??^  ''"^  understanding  o£ 
designed  to  provide  assistanct  li  bJflS?!^^''-^  foundation  initiative 
private  sector  organ i^atioSJ  LmSlt^id  t^V"""^''"''  P"^ii= 
Future  steps  of  community  SSin^s  ^wJS  ^  "J"  retourcs  development, 
excellence  and  the  achieJement  11  h?oh  if  amphasise:  (2)  the  goal  oC 
PJ°^"=t  ^ity  and  relataHorJ  habitl?  (S^'J^jHr  J''  J"F"ved  worker 
adaptation  in  support  of  the  natlonU  1  '  "f^itutional  change  arid 
(5)  high  technology  appiicaUoSs  aS^  .!""°'"^*'  developnent  agenda? 
applications  of  technology,  computer,    «!  educatiinal 
other  tools.   (LAL)  ^""P^^ars,  nicrowave  transmission,  and 
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Economic  Development  and  the  Community  College. 
Research  and  Development  Series  No.  251 
ED  256  932 


XBSTRACT 

4.-  "^5^'  report  looks  at  what  tvo-year  poVtsecondarv 

iScii  ^r/S  I'  participants  in  economic  devSlopSeS?  a?  the 

iSrhsuet  :«mf„«^i«"^^  ^r*^'-  ^  capsuHseS  definitions 

52^.1  ?ost      •>-year  colleges. view  trie  economic 

development  thrust,  and  gives  overview  of  the  basic  Woaches 
they  take.  To  investigate  local  approaches,  chapter  II  4i?veys  five 

;^?tfrLi;.'"!."°?-^' i^^*'*'-       "^^^^  community  c*?n|Js 
participate  actively  m  local  economic  development  strateaies  It 

t  consensus  opinion  on  what  guidelinesVcomJuSiJ^^ioUege 

involved  in  local  economic  dl^elopmlSt 
efforts.  Chapter  III  foc-ses  on  how  community,  juaio::,  andf te^hniwl 
colleges  work  together  at  the  Stata  level  to  puJsue  ecoSSmic 
development  m  States  with  varying  emphases  aSd  levels  of /Jommitaent 
to  organised  economic  development.  Relevant  activity  at  the  Nati^Sal 
illll  \l  Chapter  IV  contains  practirJl  infSraSJion  and 

Ideas  in  the  form  of  case  studies  of  seven  projects  un(^ertaken  by" 
community  colleges  to  advance  economic  development  at /all  three 
levels    Chapter  V  summarises  crucial  information.  AppiJdixes  "elude 
a  model  industrial/commercial  retention  survey,  listing  of 

£fmJ!r!M!;*r-*"^*^"f;ot*f?'='*4°"'.^*^""*^  PostsecoSdary  Alliance 
Membership  Lisx  for  1983-34,  and  a  listing  of  additional  resources. 


Econcmic  Development  through  Education 
at  Maryland's  Conmninitv  Colleges 
ED  259  803  * 

ASSTRACT 

colleges  have  plJySdIi!  S^vefoSfe^J*^  to  ^identify -the  role  coir^uaity 
study^oughrto  dHeriine'  (iriSIt  resc-...,s.  The 

the  community  college?  "^ted  f      P"3rams  and  courses  had 

needs;  (2)  how  Ban?^s?ud;n?s  2J!  ?  ?  H""^^  econcmic  .development 
related  to  job  tfaininS  for  fe^Sf^.i"''''^?-  1°  P"5fa»3  and  courses 
formal  and  info';"!  «Lunica*iJSrjvi;fms°h«rr^'  «^  ' 

with  local  business  and  iSdSltr?-  (IT-diS  thJ^J??  "ll»3ef  developed 

with  obsolete  skill"  anSM?  iJ^"  involved  in  retraining  workers 
states  invHJed    n  stateJidf  «r«;«™?i  colleges  in  other 

study  methodoHgy  iSclud^d  rr=??^«i^i^*''*-*'P°'"*  activities.  The 
courses,  programs    eco^omir%^!  i^*  information  on 

with  co^mtSnHrbuJiSnSn  and  relations 
from  eioht  coLunUy  "lleSes  J!«rd??A4i^*-I • ''''  with  personnel 
activities;  and  a  literature  revn51S^?J??'^''=  economic  development 
activities  irother  sJf?«r  TJ!  ™!!^^°^^'''''"P  cont;»ct3  to  assess 
findings  of  thS  studv    ifa;^  S^^J''^"*,^'?""^^        methods  and 

and  weLne1se5%f'?hrc:Si?y'coS:gir\°Sono:!r^'"^''"  ^'""^^^^ 
and  recommendations.  The  surve?  i;st?2:e%t"s"inJLd:d!li;?r 
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Economic  Development  Grant  Report, 
Fiscal  Year  1985. 
ED  267  862 

XBSTRACT 


toteniion  ana  expansion.  cnstomiwmA         ---r-:**-*  ot.i.£aciion, 
training,  contract  P«SireSJiran?4anc^"i«i??'K"^"P"?««"^^P 
and  employment  training  and  job  Harch  a^^fSii    |^"ness  incubators, 
statewide  summary  tables/while  sJJtion  ??T  S"'  ^f^^^oa  "  contains 
tables  shoving  dJtailerdaJa  f L^JJ^J'^^iLP"""?'  ""P'^^i^'nsive 


9 
and 


9U0  companies  throGgg  1  ioo  c^^^w^  ieJiiloM'oJn  ^^^'^^^ 
contributing  to  the  erMM^r,  .1.5      I  Serving  22,000  employees 

over  22,05S%oLn5iar::d"Sr;Snt"J"J^      iLllV'^  3,Oo6.  jobs;  (2) 
entrepreneurship  training?  (3)  Svef  2  SSSV  ?^^'  "''^'^  through 

seeking  federal  contr.i?!'  iTliST!!  5^^°°  ^'V'^""?"  assisted  in 


community  colieierheiieres-aMTch       MKinq  employment;   (51  ' 
incubatoJs;  and^ I )n;n?v"li^ii±;f.?.P!!n«J=!fi 
involved  in  industrial  n 
which  resulted  in  the  re' 
of  3,300  new  jobs.  (LAL) 

Community  Colleges  and  Economic  Develoranent. 
National  Council  for  Occupational  Education 
Monograph  Series,  Volume  II,  Number  3. 
ED  278  441 

ABSTRACT 

Occupational  Educafion" tr^easSre^iSf  eLen?  tl^'V^'l  = 
:unier,  and  technical  cslleaes  were  !n«^!3  •      which  community , 
activities.  A  guestionnaiij         mHifS-,^  ?  in  economic  development 
April  of  1986,  „quis?iJg*in?a^a^'in  on%i'\**  "lieges  in  Ma?ch-and 
development  activities  cL*oraI^^;5  ^^  ^^P"  economic 

these  Activities  ieJ^per^i^f  to^bf  studi'f -^^^  important 
37.80%  response  rate,  fn^JSdld  tSe  f oil"?'?. 'nf'Sff '  5"!^  °"  » 
respondents  stated  that  their  colleges  evi^?;t:J^!  •  °^  . 
development  activities  and  86%  publici-!!  ;?!;  «"no=ic 
had  developed  and  published  mi «!VSn  ei  !  involvement;   (2)  40% 

development;  (3)  .^irJ  por^eS  th^L  s^encr^l  ;conomic 
procedures  for  economic  development^  (J)  5?.°L5  T^'^^^ 
development  specialists  and  TTr.'rinilL;  *      ?  designated  economic 
economic  developmentr^srssrh 'V^^^  involvement  in 
development  ageScies    and    f    6?f 83r?5oiided  ^' ' ^^'^  = 
of  employees  of  new  ind  expanding  busin«s«  ar dInJ  '^^^  training 
survey  instrument  and  detafled  f fnd?ng  "r  'a^  Ired'I^L)  * 
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Putting  America  Back  to  Work: 
The  Kellogg  Leadership  Initiative. 
A  Report  and  Giiidebook. 
ED  245  738 


ABSTRACT 


Junior  Colleges'^lu??LVLerLf  Iljr?o^Wo?SlJj?"       f^""''^  "\ 
examines  the  economic  climats  of  ?h.  iinT^-.j  5.  f^*"'  ^^^^  monograph 
the  community  con4'es  ij  eeSnal-v  *  H"'**'^  States  and  the  role  of 
outline  the  «igins  and  Li?i»?  irJ^-JT^^-*^^?  sections 
Back  to  Work  Project    wh  ch  i^s  Ju^^Ii^i"*?^        Putting  America 
identify  ways  co^Sn'it?'coU:ge%'c  u?d  cLj5?bSi'?f  eL°S"'?''°" 
recovery  and  introduce  college  resourcarto^ih^  ?J3  «conomic 
business  and  industry,  orqani-ad  lah«?  leaders  of  private 

associations.  The  next  selJion,  ^iJSJfi  Sfvernaent,  and  national 
workforce,  focusinrS^  (1)  ?rfnd^  f^S^n         "^^ion's  economy  and 
personal  savingi    fnSS^t Jy^pera?inriSSe??^T'!!''  ^"f"?^  deficits, 
inflation,  mortgage  deancuen?ies  Jnd  fIri^^!'*'*"^v*=^?" 

failures,  and  PerIonariS?S?Spi?Ltf  (IrHc^orrif f^^?- ^"'^ 
American  workforce    e  a     »A„^t  x^i  t*.       sac^ors  affecting  the 

obstacles  ?o  ^^"iniiirinS  SLcaHon"??)  r"**'.'  dislocation,  and 
economy  caused  by  the  Ihif?  f?im"5lSlu  |  iSfj^Jn"' 
information-based  economy,  changes  in  ioba    ?h«  ««!  u  . 

•the  decline  of  steel  and-itheffSokisti^k  IndSstH^s'  an'f 
nature  and  availability  of  jobs.  An  extanaiv.  -tl 
activities  for  community  collaals ^nre,^i  •      ^  of. Possible 
resource  development  is  foiii!!^  *,!  -^*""*       economic  and  human 
conce-ninc  s*iat*c?r  ^'  "formation  and  recommendations 

MSn;gJS^hris1?au§ed""(Afc)''  ^'^^^^^^"3.  An  annotated 


Positioning  Community  Colleges 
via  Econcmic  Development.    ERIC  Digest. 
ED  269  115 

ABSTRACT 


economy.  This  connection  should  be  used  «S  major  JehicJefi? 

.conomic'deveLpmenI  SoSirinvSl^e^nhrjiSfoS  nTslLI^'tJ^tL' 
college  president  must  believe  in  and  gain  a^cS^tfnce  Jor  ihe 
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marketing  mission;  (2)  a  strategic  action  plan  oust  be  developed  with 

iSSoLfr:-  J'-r*^  ^"'^  P"^^^"'  <3)  the  college  mist  ge? 

ilZlrtt  TiJ-  -J?  "r'*"^^^^  economic  development  and  Chamber  If 
f???!f"  ^^i  ^e'^  exa«Ple»  developing  a  small  business 


Ilni*^  w«o  wwiicye  a  coxa  m  tnesa  activities;  and  - 

college  must  follow  through  with  its  commitment  and  develop  a 
reputation  for  integrity,  responsiveness,  and  cooperation.  (RO) 
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IX.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
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IX  A.     RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  STATE  ACTION 


Community  and  junior  colleges  are  an  appropriate  and 
useful  means  of  providing  a  wide  range  of  economic 
development  services.    Texas  should  organize  a 
statewide  network  of  business  assistance  centers  for 
economic  development  with  community  colleges  at  the 
forefront  of  the  effort, 

ADVANTAGES:     !•    geographically  dispersed 

2.  low  cost  service  provider 

3.  not  an  "ivory  tower"  environment 

Program  effectiveness  will  be  enhanced  by  a  multiyear 
state  commitment  to  fund  and  to  direct  a  coordinated 
program.    We  recommend  that  the  State  of  Texas, 
following  the  model  of  the  very  successful  Illinois 
State  Network,  commit  to  a  specific  line  item 
appropriation  of  $3.5  million. 

The  centers  should  be  results  oriented  and  fairly 
autonomous  in  their  operation.    The  colleges  in  the 
network  should  be  provided  funding  and  guidance  from 
the  state  level.    However,  this  should  be  done,  a 
manner  that  provides  the  flexibility  needed  to  enable 
colleges  to  respond  to  local  needs  and  that  encourages  * 
innovative  approaches. 

Texas  Capital  Fund  Project  Design  Recommendations 
a.    Quantitative  scores: 

(1)  Cost  per  job. 

It  is  imperative  that  high  technology  projects  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  cost-per-job 
scoring.    Presently,  minimum  wage  jobs  are 
encouraged  by  the  standards  set  in  the  scoring 
criteria.    Competitiveness  in  international  trade 
can  be  accomplished  only  when  state-of-the-art 
equipment  is  utilized  to  take  the  place  of 
antiquated  production  methods  in  use  worldwide. 
Estimates  range  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  job 
in  high  technology  facilities.    In  the  cost  per 
job  category,  instead  of  using  TCDP  funds  per  job 
created,  use  TCDP  funds  per  amount  of  payroll 
dollars  cr-'^ated. 

(2)  Personal/corporate  equity  participation 

By  the  time  a  Texas  Capital  Fund  application  is 
made,  the  principal  of  the  business/ industry  has 
been  expended  with  every  dollar  available.    It  is 
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unrealistic  to  assume  a  cash  injection  is 
possible.    Forms  of  equity  in  the  business,  other 
than  cash  on  hand,  must  be  allowed. 

(3)    Leverage  of  private  lending  institutions 

The  ability  of  banks  to  loan  money  to 
business/industry  for  start-up  or  expansion 
purposes  is  virtually  nil  in  Northeast  Texas.  The 
unemployment  rate  has  been  consistently  the 
highest  in  the  state  in  Morris  County  since  1982. 
Special  conditions  must  be  devised  to  encourage 
employers  to  expand  opportunities  in  this  area 
through  international  trade  and  sales  outside  of 
Texas.    Funding  for  hard  hit  areas  of  the  state 
should  be  more  flexible  in  order  to  revive  the 
economy . 

b.  Program  income,  principal  and  interest,  should 
remain  with  the  entity  (city  or  county)  for 
recapture  and  reuse  in  economic  development 
activities  as  long  as  proof  can  be  provided  that 
the  money  is  being  utilized. 

c.  Texas  is  lacking  in  the  ability  to  compete  for 
projects  with  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 
This  region  of  the  state  is  particularly 
vulnerable  to  lose  projects  to  these  border 
states.    The  incentives  offered  by  these  states 
and  their  response  time  is  better  than  Texas.  One 
way  to  help  compete  with  other  states  is  to  speed 
up  the  implementation  of  the  TCDP  and  awarding  of 
funds.    Texas  is  currently  one  full  year  behind 
Arkansas  in  administering  their  CDBG  funds.  Part 
of  this  "extra"  year  funding  should  be  allocated 
to  an  "open  window"  Texas  Capital  Fund  process  to 
allow  Texas  to  respond  to  project  requests 
immediately  and  be  competitive  to  other  states' 
proposals. 

Lobby  for  a  relaxation  of  JTPA  guidelines  to  enhance 
local  control  and  to  allow  greater  use  of  these  funds 
for  private  sector  job  creation  and  retention 
initiatives. 

Create  a  Texas  Technological  Development  Authority  to 
increase  the  rate  at  which  new  jobs  are  created  in  all 
regions  of  the  state  by  stimulating  the  development  of 
existing  and  new  small  businesses.    The  authority 
would  be  administratively  located  within  the  Texas 
Department  of  commerce.    The  Authority  would  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  business  incubator  facilities 
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within  the  state  by  grants  from  piiblic  and  private 
sources  and  cooperation  agreements  between  local 
government,  business,  labor,  and  educational 
institutions. 

Establish  a  small  business  information  "hot  line" 
within  Texas  Department  of  Commerce  function  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  putting  small  businesses  in  touch 
with  organizations  able  to  provide  needed  assistance. 

Provide  incentives  at  the  state  level  for  major 
corporations  operating  in  Texas  to  encourage  their 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  from  rural  small 
businesses. 

To  facilitate  the  formation  of  new  businesses  by 
female  and  minority  entrepreneurs,  create  business 
outreach  programs  within  the  Texas  Department  of 
Commerce  which  target  these  individuals  in  research 
commercialization,  technical  assistance,  and  economic 
development/communications  programs  funded  by  grants 
administered  by  the  TDC. 

Create  a  vehicle,  similar  to  the  Ben  Franklin 
Partnership  "Challenge  Grants"  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
offers  a  matching  grant  program  to  university-based 
applied  research  projects  funded  by  businesses,  makes 
awards  for  education  and  training  proorams  and 
entrepreneurial  development  activities,  provides  loans 
to  small  business  incubators  for  feasibility  studies 
and  services,  and  establishes  a  pool  of  seed  venture 
capital  funds  to  match  funds  provided  by  private 
venture  capitalists. 

Establish  a  statewide  community  preparedness 
certificate  program  to  recognize  successful  local 
efforts  in  organizing  resources  in  order  to  respond 
effectively  to  the  needs  of  business  and  industry. 

Maintain  leadership  at  the  state  administrative  level 
of  the  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  and 
Department  of  Commerce  which  encourages  increased 
involvement  of  community/junior  colleges  in  economic 
development  activities. 

Fo^    a  Texas  Technology  Extension  Service,  modeled  on 
the  successful  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  to 
assist  small  businesses  in  updating  production  methods 
and  processes  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest 
technology. 


12.      Modify  the  format  of  the  Texas  Directory  of 

Manufacturers .  published  by  the  University  of  Texas 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  to  include  input 
requirements  and  7  digit  SIC  code  specificity. 
Utilize  the  community  and  junior  colleges  with  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  local  businesses  to  improve 
survey  response  rates* 
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IX  B.     RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
AND  LOCAL  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS 

An  absolute  first  step  in  building  an  economic 
development  program  at  the  community/junior  college 
level  is  to  obtain  the  strong  support  of  the  college 
president  and  board  of  trustees.    There  is  a  strong 
correlation  between  program  success  and  the  strength 
of  this  commitment.    The  administrator,  charged  with 
directing  the  economic  development  initiatives,  should 
report  directly  to  the  college  president. 

Develop  a  strategic  plan  for  building  the  college's 
economic  development  program. 

a.  Invite  representatives  of  the  key  players 
(identified  in  Section  III  of  this  report)  to  a 
planning  meeting.    Encourage  key  players  to  adopt 
a  broad  regional  planning  point  of  view  for 
economic  development  activities. 

b.  Identify  the  critical  economic  needs  of  the 
college's  service  area. 

c.  Determine  which  programs,  {see  Section  II  of  this 
report)  are  designed  to  address  those  needs. 

d.  Separate  those  programs  already  in  existence  in 
the  region  from  those  which  are  not. 

e.  Discuss  ways  to  network  the  key  players  to  support 
existing  initiatives. 

f.  Prioritize  the  programs  not  currently  offered  in 
the  region  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  need 
addressed,  their  suitability  for  the  college 
environment,  and  the  availability  and  need  for 
outside  funding. 

g.  Do  not  attempt  to  institute  the  entire  program  at 
once.    It  is  critical  that  each  component  added  to 
the  economic  development  center's  overall  program 
be  perceived  as  a  success  both  internally  and 
externally. 

To  see  the  result  of  this  process  in  determining 
program  priorities  for  the  Business  and  Industrial 
Development  Center  at  Northeast  Texas  Community 
College  refer  to  pages  111  through  114  and  pages  125 
through  129. 
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Each  college  in  its  mission  statement  should  define 
the  scope  of  appropriate  occupational  education 
support  for  economic  development  in  terms  sufficiently- 
broad  to  include  both  the  traditional  and  emerging 
activities  described  below: 

Traditional  -  Preparation  of  a  well-trained  work  force 
Yiew  fitted  to  the  occupational  needs  of 

business  and  industry,  i.e.. 

Customized  job  training  -  on  demand,  on  site, 
rapid  response 

Entrepreneurship  training  for  business  owners  and 
managers — workshops,  seminars 

Training  and  job  search  services  for  unemployed  or 
underemployed 

For  credit  academic  program: 

Prepare  students  for  emerging  technical  occupations 
through  broad  based  technology  programs  in  community 
colleges. 

Evaluate  the  basic  literacy  skills  of  the  work  force 
and  conduct  job  related  training  to  improve  worker 
productivity. 

Emerging  -  support  for  programs  which  assist  in  job 
View  creation  and  retention,  i.e.. 

Source  of  eligibility  for  federal  and  state  grants  to 
support  economic  development  activities 

Encourage  faculty  to  volunteer  expertise  to  business 
development  programs  such  as  SBDC  and  incubator 

Source  of  local  match  money  and  inkind  contributions 
for  federal  grants  to  support  economic  development 
activities 

Provide  administration,  space,  and  equipment  as  the 
host  organization 

Encourage  liaison  between  college  administration  and 
faculty  in  local  community  organizations  concerned 
with  economic  development  (i.e.,  chamber  of  Commerce, 
Industrial  Foundation,  Private  Industry  Council) 
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4,  Administer  all  economic  development  projects  according 
to  a  management  by  objective  format.    Submit  monthly 
reports  to  the  college  administration  and  the  project 
manager  of  the  state  funding  agency  (see  example 
Appendices  N  and  0) .    A  well-designed  and  effectively 
operating  college-sponsored  economic  development 
program  should 

*  place  all  economic  development  projects  under  the 
administration  of  one  umbrella  organization, 

*  quantify,  record,  evaluate,  and  disseminate 
information  on  the  economic  impact  of  the  program. 
Communicate  this  data  both  internally  and 
externally. 

*  focus  on  developing  partnerships  with  other  key 
players  and  co-sponsoring  certain  events. 

*  assume  a  leadership  role  only  where  the  existing 
system  has  failed.    Do  not  attempt  what  others  can 
do  better.    Utilize  existing  private  sector 
resources. 

*  develop  long-range  and  short-range  goals  with 
specific  milestones  by  which  to  measure  performance.* 

5.  If  colleges  are  to  maintain  a  position  of  credibility, 
they  must  encourage  their  instructors  to  stay  abreast 
of  the  ever-changing  needs  and  technologies  by 
spending  time  away  from  the  classroom  working  in 
industry  (summer  jobs,  special  projects,  etc.). 
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IX  C.     RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  NTCC  COLLEGE  DISTRICT 
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The  major  economic  development  needs  facing  the  Tri-County  NTCC 
district  (camp,  Morris,  and  Titus  Counties)  need  to  be  identified 
and  a  systematic,  realistic  strategy  developed  to  meet  those 
needs.    Such  a  strategic  report  would  provide  the  necessary 
direction  for  the  Tri-County  community  to  pursue  in  promoting 
this  area's  economic  base  through  attracting  new  industry, 
expanding  of  existing  industries  and  commercial  concerns, 
retaining  existing  businesses,  expanding  retail  sales  and 
services,  and  promoting  tourism.    This  strategy  needs  to  be 
developed  and  implemented,  and  the  three  counties  with  their 

5^SS?S^ioS*.°^4^L''^^^  ^°       educated  and  prepared  for  economic 
development  and  then  promoted  and  marketed  as  one  attractive 
product . 

Whereas  the  respective  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  cities  of  this 
area  promote  overall  community  improveme-.c  and  perform  some 
economic  development  functions,  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
means  to  promote  regional  economic  develooment  needs  to  be 
established  with  NTCC's  Business  and  Industrial  Development 
Center  at  Vne  focal  point.    A  coordinated  strategy  must  be 
developed  involving  a  wide  range  of  community  leadership  which 
will  mobilize  local  resources  and  establish  a  more  productive 
partnership  between  the  various  cities  and  between  the  public  and  ' 
private  sectors.    The  preparation  of  this  strategy  would 
represent  the  first  phase  of  a  continuing  process  of  promoting 
economic  development. 

This  economic  development  strategy  should  be  developed  by  a  Tri- 
County  Task  Force  or  Joint  Council  for  Areawide  Economic 
Development.    This  group,  consisting  of  area  leaders,  leading 
citizens,  and  college  economic  development  staff  should  establish 
Its  goals  and  objectives  and  formulate  a  workable  plan.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  group  should  be  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
the  neeas  and  priorities  for  economic  development  and  then 
develop  strategies  to  meet  those  identified  needs.  Specific 
objectives  should  include:  ^peciric 

(1)  Identifying  restraints  to  economic  development  and 
the  means  to  overcome  those  restraint, s 

(2)  Developing  a  framework  for  better  coordination  of 
economic  development  activities  in  the  three  counties 
under  the  leadership  of  the  BID  Center, 

(3)  Educating  the  public  about  the  process  and  the 
benefits  of  regional  economic  development,  and 

(4)  Monitoring  and  evaluating  success  in  carrying  out 
strategies . 

An  economic  profile  of  the  Tri-County  area  should  be  prepared 
which  would  analyze  trends  in  population,  employment,  income, 
trade,  and  the  projected  number  of  jobs  that  must  be  created  if 
tne  area  is  to  maintain  a  stable  economic  base  and  steady 
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population  growth.    This  economic  profile  will  establish  a  proper 
context  from  which  to  identify  the  major  needs  of  the  region. 
The  needs  identification  would  best  be  accomplished  by  surveys, 
questionnaires,  and  work  sessions  involving  approximately  50 
community  leaders  from  the  three  counties.    This  group  should 
also  be  prepared  to  generate  recommendations  to  address  the 
identified  needs,  and  these  recommendations  then  should  become 
part  of  the  comprehensive  strategy. 

New  Indus cry 

Given;       A  community  must  have  adequate  resources  to 

compete  with  other  communities  in  attracting  new 
industries,  commercial  concerns,  and  businesses. 
These  resources  include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 
adequate  information,  funding,  sites, 
cooperation,  leadership,  and  business  climate. 
A  community  must  be  packaged  as  a  marketable 
product  with  emphasis  on  those  factors  which 
make  it  the  best  choice  for  a  particular  firm  to 
select. 


I.    Need;        A  structure  is  needed  for  promoting  the  Tri- 
County  area  as  an  attractive  place  for 
development,  increasing  cooperation  in  the  area, 
involving  area  leadership,  and  improving  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  economic 
development. 

Recommendation;    Establish  a  Joint  Council  or  Task  Force  for 

Economic  Development  to  provide  a  focal  point 
for  economic  development  activities  in  the  Tri- 
Counties.    The  functions  of  this  council  would 
be  to 


1.  Prepare  and  market  the  Tri-County  area  for 
economic  development, 

2.  Educate  the  general  public  and  the  area's 
leadership  about  the  process  and  benefits 
of  economic  development, 

3.  Provide  a  vehicle  for  coordination  between 
the  individual  counties  and  cities  as  well 
as  the  private  and  public  sectors,  and 

4.  Support  existing  economic  development 
efforts  in  the  region. 

This  council  should  be  composed  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  Tri-County  public  and  private 
leadership.    The  council  should  have  a 
professional  staff  person  to  coordinate  and 
direct  its  activities.    Funding  for  this 
position  should  be  from  public  and  private 
entities  that  will  benefit  from  expansion  of  the 
economic  base. 


II.    Need;       The  means  to  provide  appropriate  research, 

targeting,  and  materials  to  attract  new  industry 
must  be  developed. 

l-'ecommendatic:-;    The  proposed  council  should  provide  the 

necessary  marketing  to  define  and  promote  the 
Tri-County  area  as  one  distinct  economic  unit. 
Such  marketing  functions  would  consist  of 


1.  Research  and  data  collection; 

2.  Developing  and  dispensing  brochures,  data 
packages,  and  site  inventories; 

3.  Providing  press  releases  and  other 
communications  on  economic  development 
within  and  outside  the  Tri-County  area; 

4.  Organizing  and  training  local  leadership  to 
provide  the  necessary  teamwork  and 
community  representation; 

5.  Educating  and  training  business  people  and 
private  citizens,  especially  those  who 
daily  encounter  the  public,  about  their 
important  roles  in  the  overall  economic 
development  plan; 

6.  Seeking  more  support  from  the  state  and 
federal  governments;  and 

7.  Augmenting  existing  regional  economic 
development  activities. 


III.    Need:        An  adequate  number  and  a  variety  of  potential 
industrial  sites  and  currently  available 
buildings  to  show  prospects  must  be  maintained 
and  readily  accessible. 

Recommendation:    The  acquisition,  development,  and  location  of 

sites  and  buildings  should  be  undertaken  by  each 
city  in  the  Tri-County  area.    Sites  and 
buildings  located  outside  the  cities  should  be 
maintained  and  kept  current  by  the  respective 
county.    The  proposed  council  should  assist  each 
city  by 


1.  Providing  a  comprehensive  standardized 
format  for  site  and  building  information; 

2.  Providing  a  central,  highly  accessible 
location  for  an  areawide  inventory  of  sites 
and  buildings  (see  Appendix  AA) ; 

3.  Assisting  in  acquiring  funding; 

4.  Assisting  in  planning  necessary  and 
essential  improvements;  and 

5.  Marketing  the  sites  and  buildings. 
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Existing  Industry 


Given;       A  significant  number  of  new  jobs  in  a  community 
are  created  through  the  expansion  of  existing 
industry;  and,  obviously^  a  supportive  community 
is  a  key  ingredient  in  the  retention  and 
expansion  of  existing  industry.  Additionally^ 
owners  and  operators  of  existing  firms  should  be 
principal  parts  of  the  process  of  attracting  new 
companies;  they  can  be  the  area's  best 
spokespeople  in  persuading  a  new  industry  or 
business  to  locate  in  a  given  community.  The 
Tri-County  area  must  maintain  a  good  business 
climate  in  which  existing  business  and  industry 
are  comfortable  and  would  prefer  to  expand 
rather  than  relocate  elsewhere.  Characteristics 
of  a  good  business  climate  include:  positive 
business-government  and  labor-management 
relations;  reasonable  taxes  and  utilities; 
available,  productive  labor;  adequate 
educational,  vocational,  and  recreational 
opportunities;  adequate  dining  and  lodging;  a 
supportive  community;  and  support  by  business 
and  industry  of  the  community. 

Need:       A  framework  is  needed  to  improve  community 
support  for  existing  industry  and  for 
facilitating  solutions  for  problems  facing 
existing  industry  that  prohibit  or  inhibit 
expansion  or  retention, 

Hecommendation:    Establish  an  Existing  Industry  Council  as  a 

subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Council  for  Tri-County 
Economic  Development  to  coordinate  efforts  to 
improve  community  support  and  to  aid  existing 
industries.    This  subcommittee  should  be 
composed  of  industry  and  nonindustry 
representatives,  local  governmental  leaders,  and 
the  presidents  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  Tri-County  cities.    This  subcommittee  should 
survey  needs  of  existing  firms,  identify 
products  made  and  products  needed  by  existing 
firms,  conduct  an  industry  appreciation  program, 
conduct  an  industry  visitation  program,  and 
assist  in  solving  industry's  problems  to 
facilitate  expansion. 
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XI .  APPENDIX 


In  an  effort  to  conserve  on  the  costs  of  reproduction 
and  mailing,  this  document  includes  only  the  main  text. 
Copies  of  the  Appendix  referenced  herein  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating 
Board,  Community  Colleges  and  Technical  Institutes 
Division,  P.O.  Box  12788  Capitol  Station,  Austin,  Texas 
78711,  or  by  calling  (512)  462-6300. 

Ask^  for  the  Appendix  to  the  report  entitled  "A  Model 
Business  and  Industrial  Development  Program  For 
Community  Colleges"  prepared  by  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College  in  June  1988. 

If  interested  in  only  a  portion  of  the  Appendix,  readers 
other  than  Texas  colleges  may  contact  the  Business  and 
Industrial  Development  Center,  P.O.  Box  1307,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Texas  75455  or  call  (214)  572-1911. 
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SBDC  GRANT  PROPOSAL 


t 


■ FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 
TYPE 
OP 

SUBMISSION 
'y^Pf^rk  op- 
H  ^*  fixate 


Q  NOTICE  OF  INTENT  (OPTIONAL) 
□  PREAPPLICATION 
jS  APPLICATION 


2.  APPLI. 
CANrS 
APPLI. 
CATION 
IDENTI. 
PIER 


a.  NUMBER 


b.  DATE 


Year   month  day 


19 


3  STATE 
APPLI- 
CATION 
IDENTI. 
FIER 
SOTE  TO  BE 
ASSIGNED 
BY  STATE 


^0M9  AoofOvaf  No  0348-0006 


a.  NUMBER 


b.  DATE  . 
ASSIGNED 


Tfar   month  da\ 


19 


Blank 


I 


LEGAL  APPLICANT/RECIPIENT 

lAppicani Namt  .    Northeast  Texas  Community  College 


b.  Organtzatton  Unit 
^Slraet/P.O.  Box 

WSlaia 

^.Contact  Person  ffiame 
4  Tftfphone  ffo  t 


P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Texas 


5.  EMPLOYER  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER  (EIN) 

75-1963242 


t.  County 
g  2iP  Code. 


Titus 
75455 


I 


 Dr.  Jack  L.  Foreman  -  214/572-1911  

■title  of  APPLICANT'S  PROJECT  (Use  section  IV  of  this  torm  to  provide  a  summary  descnption  of  the 
Protect) 


6 

PRO- 
GRAM 

(From  CFDAI 


a.  NUMBER     I  5  !9  I  '  I  3  |2  I  7  I 

MULTIPLE  □ 


b  TITLE 

SBDC  Management  Assistance 


I 


business  and  Industrial  Development  Center 


8  rrPE  OF  APPLICANT /RHCIPIHNT 
f  — Senooi  Ovwt   


I 


Enttr  eppropnatf  Uttt'r  [  j 


AREA  OF  PROJECT  IMPACT  (NQmtt  ofoUts.  taunfiti,  siaffi.  etc) 

lopkins,  Franklin,  Titus,  Morris,  Camp, 
tood,  Marion,  Upshur,  and  Cass  Counties 


PROPOSED  FUNDING 


10  ESTIMATED  WUMBER 
OF  PERSONS  BENEFITING 

150,000 


11  TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE 


13 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS  OF 


I  FEDERAL 

!$  37,190 

00 

■APPLICANT 

•  37.190 

00 

P^TATE 

00 

00 

IcTHEf? 

.00 ' 

Total 

s  74,380 

00. 

<5  PROJECT  START 

DATE      Ytar  month  day 

19  87    09  01 


b  PROJECT 

1st  District 


14  TYPE  OF  APPLICATION 
0— Conanjtbon 


16.  PROJECT 
DURATION 

12 


17  TYPE  OP  CHANGE  {For  ',*<  O'  Ut- 


18  DATE  DUE  TO 


19 


Tfor    monfh  day 


f 


FEDERAL  ACcNCY  TO  RECEr^E  REOUESl 


Enter  tp^O'  f— ;  ; — 


0RG/^Ml2ATI0NAL  UNIT  (IF  APPROPRIATE, 


c  ADDRESS 

I        1441  L.  Street,  N.W. 
 Washington.  \).C..  7nAlA 


U.  S.  Small  Business  Administration 

|t  ADMI^^lSTRA7tVE  CONTACT  (IF  KNOWN) 


j20  EXISTING  FHDEHAL  G«/»NT 
:       ICENTiFiCATiON  NUM5H= 


21.  FEMAFKS  ADDED 
i     ^  Ygs         [X!  No 


KPLICANT 
RTIFIE5 
THAT^ 


CERTIFYING 
REORE- 
ME'^TATIVE 


TothebestOfmy  Knowledge  and  belief;  a  VES  THIS  NOTlCS  OF  iNTENT/FPEAPPLiCATlCN/AFFLlCATlOr^  WAS  MACE  AVAILABLE  TC  TH=  STATE 

data  in  th>s  preaDPi'Cation/apciicaiicnj  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  12372  PROCESS  FOR  REVIEW  ON 

are  Irue  and  correct,  the  document  has  DATE  

been  duly  authonzed  by  the  governing" 
body  of  ttie  applicant  and  the  joo'icant 

wll  comply  with  the  anached  assurances  b  No  PROGRAM  IS  NOT  COVERED  BY  EO.  12372  D 

If  the  assistance  is  approved  |  pR  PROGRAM  HAS  NOT  SEEN  SELECTED  9Y  STATE  FOR  REVIEW  □ 


a  TYPED  NAME  AND  TITLE 

Wayland  DeWict,  President 


b.  SIGNATURE 


APPUCA. 
TION 

RECEIVED  19 


Ytar  month  dav 


25  FEDERAL  APPLICATION  IDENTIFICATION  NUMBER  126  FEDERAL  GRANT  IDEHTlFICATlON 


(ACTION  TAKEN 
a  AWARDED 
b.  REJECTED 
C  RETURNED  FOR 
AMENDMENT 

I*\  RETURNED  FOR 
EO  12372  SUeMJ^SION 
.    BY  APPLICAN1  to' 
STATE 
□  t.  DEFERRED 

II  f.  WITHDRAWN 


lERlC 


28 


FUNDING 


y<af   month  dov 


a  FEDERAL 


b  APPLICANT 
r       •  E 


AL 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


23  ACTION  DATE» 


19 


,00131.  CONTACT  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMA. 


.00) 


TlON  (Nomt  ond  tf  if  phone  num' 


.00  i 


.00' 


.00' 


.00 


9  O  r.i 


30 

STARTING 
OATC 


Year  montn  Jcti 


19 


32 

ENCiMG 
DATE 


YiJ'  mo*:Hf  dan 


19 


33  REMARKS  ACOzO 


□ 


Yes 


□ 


No 


U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
Grant  /  Cooperative  Agreement 
Cost  Sharing  Proposal 


r 


fjAMc  OF  GRANTING  AGENCY 

U.  S.  Small  Business  Administration 


ADDRESS  OF.APPLICANT  ORGANIZATION 

Northeast  Texas  Community  College 

P-0.  Box  1307 

Mt.  Pleasant,  TX  75455 


2.  GRANT /CA  NO 


4.  PROJECT  PERIOD  ^ 


FROM  September  1,  198: 


To      August  31,  1988 


.  TITLE  OF  PROJECT 

Small  Business  Development  Center,  Management  Assistance  Program 


(NAME  OF  APPLICANT  ORGANIIATION) 


Northeast  Texas  Community  College 


proposes  to  share 


in  the  costs  oi  this  project  durir       .  project  period  specified  above  (or  any  subsequent  revision  cf 


that  project  period)  to  the  minimum  extent  of 


50  % 


percent  of  the  total  allowable 


costs  of  the  project.  it  is  understood  that  if  the  project  period  consists  of  more  than  one  budget 
period,  this  minimum  percentage  will  apply  to  the  project  period  as  a  whole,  but  not  necessarily  to 
each  budget  period. 


SIGNATURE  AND  TITLE  OF  AUTHORIZED  GRANTEE  OFFICAL 


Wayland  DeWitt,  President 


8  DATE 


March  3,  1987 


The  pfoiecl  pefiocJ  incloOes  the  initial  budget  period  and  Ihe  budgei  penodrs)of  any  non  competing  continualion  grant(S) 

Total  allowable  cosis  ot  the  proiect  includes  both  costs  cnargcd  to  the  Federal  grant  funds  and  costs  contributed  bv  the  gsTMe? 
organisation,  and  will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  cost  principles  designated  by  ihe  granting  agency 


lERlC 


2:^7 


PART  11.^ 

PROJECT  APPROVAL  INFORMATION 


Does  this  os(istonce  request  require  Stole,  loeol^  Nome  of  GoVeminy  Body  . 

r^yionol,  or  otKer  priority  rotinp?         ^  Priority  Rotiny  — 

il  Yes  X  Kin 

Ittm  7. 

Does  this  ossistonce  request  requir?  Stote,  or  loeol  Nome  of  A9tncy  or 

odvisory^  educotionol  or  heoltK  cleoronees? 


Y»c       X  (Attoch  Documentation) 


Item  3.  • 

Does  this  ossistonce  request  require  clvoringhoust  (Attoch  Comments) 

review  in  oecofoonce  wttn  UMB  Circular  A*951      ,  .         i  ; — ;  ;  


.Yej  X-l-No 


Item  4» 

Does  this  ossir^tonce  requestt  require  Stote,  locol,  Nome  of  Appro>ing  Agency  , 

regtono)  or  othe;  plonning  opprovol?  Dote  - 

 Yes_^_No 


Item  5. 

Is  ttie  proposod  projecf  covered  by  on  opproved  cempre*  Check  one:  State 

hensiv^  plon?  Locol  [jj 

Re^ionol 

 ^Ycs^_?L_No     Locotion  of  Plen   


Hem  6. 


Will  fhe  ossistonce  reques+fcd  jerve  o  Federol  Nome  of  Federol  Instollotion  

insiollofion?  Yi»i      ^      KIq     Federol  Populotion  benefitiny  from  ProjectL 


Item7. 

WiU  fhe  QSStstonct  requested  be  on  Federo!  lend  or  Nome  of  Federel  Inslollcv^ion. 

instollotion?  LoCotton  of  Federal  Londi_ 

 Yes  ^  No  Percent  of  Project  


Item  8. 

Will  tne  ossistonce  requested  hove  on  impoct  or  effect  See  instruction:  for  odditionol  informoftion  to  be 

on  the  environment?                                                Y  provided. 

 Yes_il_No 

jtgfT^  9.                        .  Number  of: 

Will  the  ossistonce  reouested  cause  "the  displocement  Indivlduols  , 

of  tndividuolsi  fomilies,  businesses,  or  forms?  Fomiiies  ■ 

Businessds  , 

r            Y#.  I      y       No  F  orms  - 


Ihm  10. 

Is  there  other  relofod  ossistonce  on  this  prefect  previous,  See  instructioni  for  odditionol  inforfnotion  tb  be 
pending,  or  onticipoted?  '  provided. 


,Yes_?^  No 
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NORTHEAST  TEXAS  SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  NETWORK 

NTCC  -  SBDC 


BUDGET  EXPLANATION 


PERSONNEL 

1.  Area  Center  Director  (100%) 

2.  Secretary  (50%) 

3.  Account  Executives 

Sub-Total  Personnel: 

FRINGE  BENEFITS  @  12%  (exclude  account 

executives) 

TRAVEL 

1.  In-Area/Local 

6,000  mi/yr.  @  $.23 /mi 

2.  Out-of-Area  (3  quarterly  meetings) 
Sub-Total  Travel: 


FEDERAL 


LOCAL 


TOTAL 


$  25,700  $    1,800  $  27,500 

-0-             7,000  7,000 

7,000             -0-  7,000 

$  32,700  $    8,800  $  A1,5G0 

$      -0-  $    4,140  $  4,140 


$    1,00,0      $       380      $  1,380 

-0-  1,125  1,125 

$    1,000      $    1,505      $  2,505 


SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

1.  Printing-2,000  brochures  @  avj 
$.50/ea  for  training /mailers 

2.  Copier  (photocopies  @  .10/ea) 

3.  Books/Periodicals  (Small  Bus. 
Magazines,  Management,  etc.) 

4.  Office  Supplies/Folders  for 
seminars 

5.  Telephones 

6.  Postage  (ave.  2,500  @  $lst  class) 

7.  Computer  use  time 
Sub-Total  Supplies 


$      -0-        $     1,000      $  1,000 


-0- 
-0- 

-0- 

-0- 
65 
-0- 


800 
200 

500 

750 
485 
3,000 


800 
200 

500 

750 
550 

3,000 


$    /    65      $    J5,735      $  6,800 


lERlC 


9  Q 


OTHER 

1.  Consultants/trainers 

2.  Seminars  (5  @  ave  $300/ea.) 

3.  Facilities  ($10/sq.ft.  x 
1000  sq.ft.) 

4.  Equipment/Furniture 
Sub-Total  Other: 


SBDC  TOTAL  DIRECT: 
INDIRECT  (Waived): 
GRAND  TOTAL: 


$    2,500      $    2,500      $  5,000 
-0-  1,500  1,500 

-0"  10,000  10,000 


925         '2,000  2,925 

$    3,425  $  16,000  $  19,425 

$  37,190  $  37,190  $  74,380 

$      -0-  $      -0-  $  -0- 

$  37,190  $  37,190  $  74,380 
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SPECIFIC  BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION 


CATEGORY 


JUSTIFICATION 


PERSONNEL: 
TRAVEL: 

In-County  ($1,380) 

SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS: 
Printing  ($1,000) 


Copier  ($800) 

Books/Periodicals 
($200) 


Office  Supplies/ 
Folder  ($500) 

Telephones  ($750) 


Postage  ($550) 


Computer  Usage 
($3,D00) 


See  Key  Personnel. 


Account  Executives  and  Sub-Center  Director  to  recruit  small 
businesses  for  SBDC  assistance.     Entails  about  6,000  miles 
of  automobile  travel  a  year  at  $.23/mile. 


Printing  brochures  to  advertise  NTCC-SBDC  and  to  promote 
the  available  counseling  and  training  programs. 
Approximately  2,000  brochures  at  $.50/each. 

Reproduction  of  materials  for  counseling  and  training, 
approximately  8,000  copies  at  $.IO/ea. 

Materials  for  resource  and  reference  library  at  SBDC. 
Small  Business  Week,  RMA,  Dun  and  Bradstreet  on  Small 
Business,  for  example. 

Start  up  costs  for  office  supplies  such  as  paper, 
file  folders,  stationary,  pens  and  pencils. 

Telephone,  telephone  line  charge,  installation  charge,  and 
long  distance  charges. 

Mailings  to  answer  questions  and  solicit  support  for  the 
SBDC.     (approximately  2,500  letters  at  $.22/ea.) 

Charge  for  computer  useage.    Computers  will  be  made 
available  by  NTCC. 


CONTRACTUAL /OTHER: 

Consultants /Trainers 
($4,000) 


Private  consultants  and  trainers  for  who  will  both 
train  and  lead  special  small  business  seminars  and  consult 
on  an  individual  basis  as  needed. 

Five  (5)  seminars  at  $300  average  each  for  miscellaneous 
training  materials/rentals  of  Audio-Visual  equipment, 
displays,  etc. 

Facilities  ($10,000)      Office  space  approximately  1,000  sq.  ft.  at  $10/sq.  ft. 


Seminars  ($1,500) 


lERLC 


':4i 


Equipment/Furniture       Start-up  cost  for  new  office: 
($3,A00) 

4  chairs/desk  @  $AOO/ea,  $1,600 

1  typewriter  800 

1  calculator  75 

2  file  cabinets  @  $125/ea.  250 
2  bookcases  @  $100/ea.  200 


$2,925 

All  other  furniture/equipmaut  will  be  provided  as  needed. 
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AREA  SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
PROPOSAL  AND  PROGRAM  PLAN 
September  1,  1987-August  31,  1988 

INTRODUCTION: 
PART  I 
Need 

The  economy  of  Northeast  Texas  has  long  depended  upon  oil  and  gas  production, 
cattle,  timber,  and  (in  the  proposed  service  delivery  area)  oil  country  steel 
tubular  goods.    The  decline  in  oil  prices  vhich  has  rocked  the  economy  of  the  oil 
producing  states  has  hit  this  area  of  Texas  doubly  hard.     Residents  have  faced 
declining  lease  revenues  and  production  royalties  as  well  as  jobs.     Lone  Star 
Steel,  the  area's  largest  employer,  has  seen  employment  drop  from  over  6,000  in 
1981  to  less  than  1,000  currently. 

The  ripple  effects  of  this  decline  are  vividly  demonstrated  in  the  following 
unemployment  rates  for  the  period  October  1986: 

Wood  County  7.6  % 

Marion  County  12.3  % 

Upshur  County  10.5  % 

Franklin  County  10.4  % 


Morris  County 

27.0 

% 

Cass  County 

13..'j 

% 

Titus  County 

11.4 

7. 

Camp  County 

13.0 

% 

State  ol  Texas 

8.9 

% 

United  States 

6.6 

% 

Diversification 

Historical  reliance  on  a  single  large  employer  must  be  replaced  by  a  belief  in 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  smsll  business.    Overall,  2/3's  of  growth  in 
jobs  is  expected  to  come  from  small  business.     In  the  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  this  dependency  on  growth  in  small  business  is  even  more  pronounced. 

Need  can  be  measured  in  terms  which  more  clearly  express  the  human  suffering 
brought  about  by  economic  stagnation.    Already  Morris  County  has  seen  a  20%  -  30Z 
increase  in  theft,  burglary,  domestic  violence,  and  other  criminal  behavior. 
Out-migration  from  the  area  is  not  easily  documented,  but  is  a  daily  drain  on  the 
people  resources  and  potential  of  the  area. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  break  the  cycle  of  despair  by  offering  new  and 
innovative  solutions.    Although  most  have  accepted  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
no  longer  can  be  relied  upon  to  support  their  lifestyle,  an  alternative  has  not 
yet  risen  to  take  its  place.     It  is  into  this  vacuum  that  NTCC  must  go. 
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PART  II 


Northeast  Texas  Community  College's  (NTCC)  Master  plan  for  assistance  to  small 
business .  —  

NTCC  is  keenly  aware  of  its  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  be  the  primary 
provider  of  assistance  to  small  business  in  its  service  region.    Although  only  in 
its  second  year  of  operation,  NTCC  has  the  following  elements  of  small  business 
assistance  already  in  place. 

A)    Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  -  Initially  functioning  only  as  a 
government  procurement  outreach  center  to  assist  small  business  in  selling  to 
the  government,  the  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center's  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  coordinate  a  multi-faceted  program  of  aids  to  small  business 
development.    This  service  is  provided  to  a  9  county  area  and  has  served  over 
50  clients  in  only  its  third  month  of  operation. 

Lifelong  Learning  Program  -  NTCC  recognizes  that  most  small  businessmen  and 
women  are  unable  to  devote  the  time  required  to  undertake  a  full  16  week 
academic  course  of  study.    Therefore,  a  series  of  short  courses  limited  to  a 
single  topic  and  completed  in  one  or  two  meetings  has  been  undertaken. 
Courses  presented  thus  far  have  included:  Franchising,  Small  Business 
Forecast,  Marketing  and  Sales  Promotion,  Financial  Reporting  for  Small 
Business,  Cash  Flow  Forecasting,  Legal  Forms  of  Operation,  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act,  Inventory  Control,  Computers  in  Small  Business,  Office  Procedures, 
Retail  Sales  Management,  and  Small  Business  Finance. 

Credit  Academic  Program  -  NTCC  is  fully  committed  to  a  strong  traditional 
academic  program  of  studies  in  business. 


B) 


C) 


The  Small  Business  Development  Center  (SBDC)  is  the  next  logical  progression  of 
services  offered  by  NTCC's  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center.     Since  the 
inception  of  the  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center,  numerous  businesses 
have  requested  advice  and  assistance  which  the  center  is  not  currently  capable  of 
offering.     Inclusion  of  the  SBDC's  services  described  below  would  complement  and 
enhance  the  small  business  assistance  program  already  in  place  at  NTCC. 


Future 


Recognizing  that  businesses  are  born  and  expand  only  when  and  where  adequate 
financing  is  available,  a  venture  capital  exchange  (VCE)  can  be  a  valuable 
service  offered  to  the  business  community.    Banks,  in  today's  economic  climate, 
insist  on  a  strong  owner  equity  position  in  any  financial  package.    The  VCE 
facilitates  the  construction  of  that  position  by  soliciting  private  sources  of 
venture  capital,  cataloging  their  investment  guidelines  and  preferences  and 
match  ig  these  available  funds  with  the  businesses  which  can  provide  the  return 
on  investment  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  system. 

The  final  cemponent,  perhaps  the  ultimate  intervention  by  the  public  sector  in 
privately  owned  business,  is  the  business  incubator  program.     In  this  program, 
the  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  would  sub-lease  office  space  to 
new  businesses  and  provide  an  umbrella  of  clerical  and  technical  support  to 
leverage  the  meager  resources  of  the  new  business. 
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Graduation  from  the  incubator  becomes  an  intermediate  range  goal  as  the  new 
business  becomes  strong  enough  to  compete  without  subsidized  assistance. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE; 

Working  as  an  area  sub-center  under  the  Northeast  Texas  Small  Business 
Development  Center  Network,  the  area  subcenter  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
specialized  and  complex  management  and  technical  assistance  needs  of  the  small 
business  community  in  Titus,  Morris,  Cass,  Camp,  Franklin,  Wood,  Marion,  and 
Upshur  counties.    The  NTCC  SBDC  will  focus  on  providing  indepth  quality 
assistance  to  small  businesses  in  all  areas  which  promote- growth, -expansion, 
innovation,  increased  productivity  and  management  improvement.     SBDC  will  promote 
local  small  business  interests  and  will  concentrate  on  developing  the  unique 
resources  of  the  educational  system,  the  private  sector,  and  the  state  and  local 
governments  to  provide  services  to  the  small  business  community  which  ar«  not 
available  elsewhere.     SBDC  will  coordinate  with  other  SBA  programs  of  management 
assistance  such  as  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE)  and  the  Active 
Corps  of  Executives  (ACE)  and  utilize  the  expertise  of  these  affiliated  resources 
to  expand  services  and  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 

PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES: 


The  overall  objectives  of  the  SBDC  program  is  to  leverage  Federal  dollars  and 
resources  with  those  of  the  state  of  Texas,  academic  community,  and  private 
sector  to: 

(a)  strengthen  the  small  business  community  in  the  service  delivery  area; 

(b)  contribute  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  local  communities; 

(c)  make  assistance  available  to  more  small  busiriesses  than  is  now  possible  with 
present  Federal  resources;  and 

(d)  create  a  broader  based  delivery  system  to  the  small  business  community. 

To  accomplish  these  program  objectives,  the  SBDC  will  pursue  additional 
objectives  which  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(a)  furnish  one-to-one  individual  counseling  for  small  businesses; 

(b)  provide  training  designed  to  improve  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  existing  and 
prospective  small  business  owners; 

(c)  conduct  studies  into  technical  and  general  small  business  problems; 

(d)  maintain  and  distribute  current  information  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
regulations  for  small  businesses  in  conjunction  with  the  Center's  programs; 

(e)  assist  in  technology  transfer  from  existing  resources  to  small  businesses; 

(f)  provide  a  comprehensive  information  source  specifically  designed  to  inform 
and  strengthen  small  businesses;  and 

(g)  serve  as  a  link  between  small  businesses  in  the  community  and  1)  legal 
associations,  2)  financial  and  investment  institutions,  3)  private 
consultations/counseling,  and  4)  local  and  regional  small  business  groups. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  TERMINOLOGY; 

The  applicant  organization  Is  Northeast  Texas  Community  College's  Business  & 
Industrial  Development  Center.    With  financial  assistance  from  the  SBA,  the 
Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  will  operate  a  program  of 
comprehensive  small  business  management  assistance.     This  program  is  referred  to 
as  the  Small  Business  Development  Center  (SBDC) .    The  Small  Busiu^ss  Development 
Center  network  also  includes  other  community  college  sub-centers  which  will 
receive  funding  through  the  Network  Office  to  provide  services  to  the  Northeast 
Texas  small  business  community.    The  SBDC  is  one  of  these  "SBDC  sub-centers"  or 

SBDC  area  centers".    The  combination  of  the  Network  Office  and  the  SBDC 
sub-centers  is  referred  to  as  the  "SBDC  network"  or  "NTSBDC  Program". 

PROGRAM  OUTLINE: 

The  administrative  services  provided  by  the  SBDC  will  include,  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to:  (1)  program  development;  (2)  program  management;  (3) 
public  relations;  (4)  financial  accounting;  (5)  reports  management;  and  (6) 
internal  quality  control.    Records  shall  be  maintained  indicating  the  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  resources  available  to  the  area  SBDC  ond  the  types  of 
services  provided  to  clients. 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  SBDC  will  also  make  full  use  of  other  Federal  and 
State  government  programs  that  are  concerned  with  aiding  small  business.  The 
Small  Business  Development  Center  will  have: 

(a)  a  full-time  Director  who  will  have  the  authority  to  make  expenditures  under 
the  Center's  budget,  who  will  manage  the  Program  activities  and  who  will 
coordinate  activities  with  the  Network  Coordinating  Office  as  appropriate; 

(b)  access  to  business  analysts  to  counsel,  assist,  and  inform  small  business 
clients; 

(c)  access  to  technology  transfer  agents  to  provide  state-of-the-art  technology 
to  small  businesses  through  coupling  with  national  and  regional  technology 
data  sources;  and 

(d)  access  to  information  specialists  to  assist  in  providing  information  searches 
and  referrals  to  small  business. 

PLAN  OF  OPERATION 

This  proposal  details  the  operational  characteristics  of  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center,   the  services  offered,  and  a  plan  of  activity  for  the  twelve 
month  period  beginning  9/1/87  or  upon  award. 

The  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Centtr  of  Northeast  Texas  Community 
College  will  provide  the  core  administrative  services  to  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center. 

The  BID  Center  will  provide  a  focal  point  for  the  coordination  of  federal 
resources  and  programmatic  direction  for  the  development  and  operation  of  the 
Small  Business  Development  Center  (sub-center) . 
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Administration 


The  proposed  SBDC  will  have  a  full-time  Director,  NTCC  faculty  or  volunteer 
account  executives  and  secretarial  support  for  these  executives  as  necessary 
for  the  adequate  and  appropriate  functions  of  the  SBDC.    The  Dean  of 
Occupational  Studies  will  serve  as  the  Senior  Administrator  -^n  order  to 
establish  the  Tirst  year's  operation  and  to  give  it  adminibw  ;*tive 
leadership. 

The  SBDC  Director  will  provide  program  and  fiscal  oversight  to  the  SBD  Center 
(sub-center)  to  assure  that  the  services  provided  and  the  financial  records 
meet  federal  audit  guidelines.    The  Director  will  review  program  goals  and 
accomplishments  with  the  SBA  Project  Officer  and  the  Network  Coordinating 
Office  Director  on  a  regular,  but  not  less  than  quartarly,  basis.    There  \vill 
be  regularly  scheduled  on-site  visits  made  to  the  SBD  Center  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  in-service  training,  materials,  or  other  assistance  as 
necessary.    Deviations  from  planned  accoa.nlishments  (milestones)  will  be 
reviewed  with  the  Networking  Coordinating  Office  to  determiiie  corrective 
action  when  appropriate. 

The  SBDC  Director  will  attend  quarterly  meetings  cf  all  Area  SBD  Center 
Directors,  in  order  to  discuss  the  various  programs,  compare  delivery 
methods,  es<"ablish  standards,  share  resources  and  any  information  that  will 
benefit  the  general  goals  ixA  objectives  of  the  SBDC  Network.  Discussions 
will  also  include  plans  to  develop  and  coordinate  Federal,  State,  local 
governments;  educational  systems  and  private  sector  resources  within  the 
service  delivery  area  to  provide  assistance  to  the  small  business  community. 

Reporting  and  Recordkeeping 

Quarterly,  annual,  and  financial  reports  on  the  entire  program  will  be  sent 
to  the  Network  Director.    These  will  include  the  following: 

1.    Quarterly  Performance  Reports:    The  SBDC  will  provide  three  quarterly 
programmatic  reports  to  the  Network  Office  during  the  course  of  the 
Agreement  period.    These  reports  will  be  submitted  in  an  original  and 
three  copies.    These  reports  will  be  submitted  for  review  no  later  than 
the  20th  day  of  the  month  following  the  end  of  the  quarter.  These 
reports  will  contain  the  following  information: 

(a)  Number  of  counseling  cases  completed  (both  short-term  and  indepth), 
number  of  training  programs  offert;d,  and  the  number  of  attendees. 

(b)  Number  of  clients  assisted  and  number  and  type  of  training  programs 
offered  for  spec.-^al  emphasis  and  SBA  priority  clients,  i.e., 
exporters,  minorities,  veterans,  women,  SBA  clients,  handicapped, 
plus  changes  for  attracting  more  clients  if  deemed  necessary; 

(c)  Any  problems  that  may  nave  significant  impact  on  the  program 
operation; 

Cd)  A  description  of  the  various  personnel  resources  used  by  the  SBDC  to 
provide  services  during  the  quarter,  and  an  indication  of  the  extent 
used; 

(e)-  A  description  of  the  outreach  efforts  made  by  the  SBDC  to  involve 
local  government  and  private  sector  participation; 
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(f)  A  brief  description  of  any  research  and/or  publication  activities,  if 
applicable; 

(g)  A  description  of  efforts  to  utilize  private  consultants,  and  an 
indication  of  Federal  dollars  expended  to  purchase  private  consulting 
services; 

(h)  Examples  of  assistance  provided  in  which  tangible  results  occurred; 

(i)  A  brief  narrative  report  on  special  or  innovative  activities  of  the 
projects  undertaken  which  would  provide  useful  information  to  other 
SBDC's;  and 

(j)  Other  information  if  requested  by  the  Network  Office. 

Annual  Performance  Reports;    The  SBDC  will  provide  an  annual  progra'omatic 
report  to  the  Network  Office.    This  report  will  be  furnished  in  an 
original  and  three  copies,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Network  Office  no 
later  than  60  days  following  tne  end  of  the  year.     Reports  will  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  An  annual  summation  of  the  quarterly  reports. 

(b)  A  description  of  the  new  resources  developed  by  the  SBDC  during  the 
course  of  the  agreement  year. 

(c)  Other  comments  or  items  which  would  be  important  for  the  improvement 
of  the  SBDC  Program. 

Financial  Reports;     Financial  reports  in  an  original  and  two  copies. 

(a)  Report  of  Federal  Cash  Transactions  will  be  submitter*  jn  Standard 
Form  272  and  Financial  Status  Reports  will  be  submit     d  on  Standard 
Form  269. 

(b)  Quarterly  reports  will  be  submitted  no  later  than  20  days  after  the 
end  of  each  quarter.    Annual  reports  will  be  submitted  no  later  than 
60  days  after  the  end  of  the  budget  period. 

(c)  A  final  close-ouc  report  will  be  submitted  no  later  than  60  days 
after  termination  of  the  Cooperative  Agreement. 

Recordkeeping  Requirements;  The  SBDC  will  maintain  complete  and  accurate 
records  and  supporting  documentation  to  support  and  facilitate  a  thorough 
financial  and/or  program  audit. 

Client  Control  Record:    All  client  counseling  interactions  will  be 
documented.     These  records  will  clearly  identify  the  client;  set  forth 
the  client's  management  problems;  reflect  the  service  provided;  and 
project  the  client  results  anticipated. 

Management  Counseling  Reports:    The  SBDC  will  be  responsible  for 
reporting  all  short-term  and  indepth  counseling  on  SBA  Form  1062 
(revised).     Copies  of  all  actions  on  SBA--ref erred  cases  or  SBA  clients 
will  be  sent  to  the  NetVTork  Office. 

Management  Training  Reports;    The  SBDC  will  utilize  SBA  Form  888  to 
report  small  business  management  training  programs,  the  numbers  of 
attendees,  and  the  attendee  demographic  data. 

Daily  Logs;    The  SBDC  will  also  develop  a  log  system  which  will  list  all 
contacts  not  included  in  SBA  input  documents.    These  contacts  will 
include  telephone  and  walk-in  requests  for  information. 
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9.    Client  Evaluations;    Follow-up  information  will  be  collected  on  clients 
who  received  12  hours  or  more  of  reported  counseling  or  at  the  end  of  any 
training  event. 


10.  Evaluation:  An  evaluation  will  be  conducted  at  least  every  two  years,  and 
will  include  the  participation  of  an  SBDC  representative  on  a 
cost-reimbursable  basis.    The  SBDC  will  cooperate  with  SBA  and  the 
Network  Coordinating  Office  evaluation  procedures  and  will  furnish 
requested  evaluation  information. 

The  SBDC  will  establish  financial  cost  controls  to  account  for  all 
expenditures  of  funds  and  to  record  all  inkind  and  cash  matching  resources. 
The  SBDC  will  provide  to  the  Network  Coordinating  Office  quarterly  financial 
and  program  narrative  reports  as  required  by  the  SBA  guidelines  and  federal 
management  circulars. 

C.  Marketing  Plans 

The  SBDC  will  develop  a  local  area  marketing  plan  with  publications  and 
notices  denoting  its  services.    Direct  contact  with  small  businesses  will  be 
a  part  of  the  marketing  plan  and  carried  out  by  the  account  executives. 

D.  NTCC  2  SBDC 

A  list  of  the  SBDC  closures  is  listed  on  page  12. 

E.  Counseling  and  Training 

Individual  counf<^ling  will  be  available  to  small  businesses  free  of  charge  as 
of  September  1,  1986.    A  variety  of  resources  will  be  used  for  the  individual 
sessions  such  as  volunteers  of  SCORE  (Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives), 
and  ACE  (Active  Corps  of  Executives)  as  well  as  private  volunteer  and  paid 
counselors.     Counseling  will  be  available,  depending  on  the  resources  of  the 
area  center,  in  such  areas  as: 

(1)  Business  Start-Up  Information  -  Acquisition  counseling,  loan 
applications,  sources  of  financing,  types  of  operating  plans,  feasibility 
studies,  ma^'ket  research,  government  regulation,  pricing  decisions; 

(2)  Accounting,  Recordkeeping,  Financial  planning; 

(3)  Organizational  Planning  -  Recruiting,  job  design,  motivation,  monitoring, 
compensation,  time  managp.ment,  types  of  organization; 

(4)  Computer  Hardware  and  Software  -  Analysis  of  need,  purchasing  v-^ 
equipment,  evaluating  software,  use  of  software; 

(5)  Cost  Control  -  Inventory  control,  purchasing  techniques,  cash  planning, 
credit  control,  cash  flow  analysis; 

(6)  Distribution  -  Analysis  and  techniques;  and 

(7)  Planning-  Long  and  short  r  .nge,  analysis  of  trends. 

In  addition  to  counseling  services,  it  is  expected  that  training  will  be 
provided  in  the  following  generic  areas: 

(a)  Small  Business  Planning 

(b)  Small  Business  Financing 

(c)  Small  Business  Marketing 

(d)  Small  Business  Advertising  and  Promotion 

(e)  Small  Business  Personnel  Practices 
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The  Small  Business  Development  Center  may  choose  to  expand,  elaborate,  or 
select  among  these  categories  depending  upon  the  needs  of  its  small  business 
community.    Training  will  normally  be  done  in  the  form  of  seminars,  classes, 
and  workshops  for  which  a  registration  fee  will  be  charged.    Examples  of  some 
of  the  training  menu  topics  which  might  be  used  are: 

(1)  Developing  a  3usines:s  Plan 

(2)  The  Future  for  Business  and  Industry 

(3)  Introduction  to  Microcomputers 

(4)  Introduction  to  Computers  for  Managers 

(5)  Retail  Selling  Techniques 

(6)  Credit  and  Collections 

(7)  Strategies  in  Small  Business 

(8)  Marketing  and  Advertising 

^(9)  Direct  Mail  Marketing  in  Small  Business 

(10)  Womeri  in  Small  Businesses 

(11)  Financing  Small  Businesses 

(12)  Time  Management  Techniques 

(13)  Cu'Stomer  Relations  Techniques 

Seminar  fees  will  be  set  at  a  maximum  of  $12.00  per  hour  per  attendee. 

Credit/Non-Credit  options  (these  are  examples  only)- 

(1)  Women  in  Business 

(2)  Introduction  to  Microcomputers  for  Business 

(3)  Small  Business  Tax  Workshops 

(4)  Business  Finance 

(5)  How  to  Develop  a  Business  Plan 

(6)  Marketing/Advertising 

Partnership  vt'ch  the  SBA 

The  SBDC  will  maintain  an  on-going  relationship  with  the  Network  Coordinating 
Office  Director.    The  right  of  approval  of  the  selection  of  the  Director 
rests  with  the  Network  Director,  as  do  other  activities  as  yet  unidentified. 
There  will  be  substantial  involvement  between  the  Network  Office  and  the  SBDC 
during  performance  of  the  activity. 

The  Network  Director  will  meet  with  the  SBDC  Director  on  a  regular  basis  to 
assure  effective  integration  of  the  SBA  District  plan  and  priorities;  to  plan 
for  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  training  objectives;  and  to  coordinate 
and  review  all  marketing  plans  with  the  Network. 

A  display  of  the  SBA  "Cooperative  Agreement  with"  statement  will  be  used  in 
all  brochures,  publications,  training  agendas  and  announcements,  and  other 
published  materials  and  the  Small  Business  Development  Center  will  be  used  in 
all  literature. 
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The  degree  to  which  SBDC  resources  are  directed  toward  specific  areas  of 
assistance  will  be  determined  by  local  community  needs,  SBA  priorities,  and 
SBDC  Program  objectives,  and  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Network  Office  and 
the  SBDC.  ... 

The  SBDC  will  be  accountable  to  the  Nenwork  Office  for  performing  all 
services  included  in  its  proposal.    All  activities  performed  by  the  SBDC  will 
be  listed  on  the  attached  "Planned  Milestone  Accomplishment  Chart." 

Since  SBA  has  monitoring  responsibilities  as  specified  in  Public  Law  96-302, 
SBA  can  monitor  the  program  at  any  time. 

Special  Assistance 

Special  Assistance  is  expected  to  be  provided  in  several  areas  of  high 
priority.    These  include  projects  of  programs  for  women  in  business, 
veterans,  business  owners,  and  export  trade. 

To  address  the  need  for  special  assistance,  the  SBDC  will  sponsor  a  series  of 
training  programs,  workshops,  seminars,  or  special  activities  which  will 
strengthen  the  potential  for  success  among  the  high  priority  minority  groups. 

Advisory  Boards  and  Councils 

The  SBDC  will  establish  and  maintain  an  activ€'  Small  Business  Advisory 
Council  made  up  primarily  of  small  business  owners  and  operators  from  the 
service  area.    Where  available,  a  SCORE  or  ACE  volunteer  will  be  included  on 
the  Advisory  Council.     Representatives  will  be  from  the: 

(1)  Home  Builders  Association 

(2)  American  Institute  of  Banking 

(3)  Savings  and  Loans  Association 

(4)  Banking  Clearinghouse 

(5)  SCORE/ACE  Organizations 

(6)  Area  Chambers  of  Contiierce 

Women  and  minority  groups  will  also  be  well  represented.     Conflict  of 
interest  will  be  avoided  by  assuring  that  the  Advisory  Council  members 
receive  no  special  assistance  nor  priority  treatment. 

The  Advisory  Councils  will  provide  recommendations  on  SBDC  policy  and  program 
development  and  provide  on-going  participation  with  the  small  business 
community.    There  will  be  a  minimum  of  two  council  meetings  during  each 
twelve-month  contract  period. 

Linkages  with  other  delivery  and  service  agencies  will  be  encouraged.  For 
example,  local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Economic  Development  organizations  or 
agencies.  Small  Business  Institutes,  etc.  will  be  encouraged  to  assist  the 
small  business  centers  without  duplication  of  the  services  already  provided. 

Open  Access 

All  physical  locations,  programs,  activities,  and  hiring  practices  will  be 
fully  accessible  to  the  handicapped  and  will  be  non— discriminatory  as  to  age , 
sex,  or  ethnic  origin.     Only  the  key  staff  who  have  been  identified,  hired, 
or  assigned  on  an  interim  basis  have  resumes  included. 
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Key  Personnel  position  descriptions  include: 


!•    SBDC  Director;    Reports  directly  to  the  Dean  of  Occupational  Studies, 
Northeast  Texas  Community  College •    A  formal  tie  to  the  Director  of  the 

Network  will  be  established.    The  SBDC  Director  is  primarily  responsible   

for  the  overall  administration  and  leadership  of  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center,    Qualifications  include  experience  in  leadership  and 
management  expertise  'a  an  educational  association,    A  minimum  of  a 
masters  degree  in  business,  or  another  appropriate  field.  Primary 
responsibilities  include: 

(a)  managing  the  budget  for  the  SBDC; 

(b)  assuring  a  system  for  proper  and  timely  reporting  on  all  activities; 

(c)  recruit,  supervise,  and  evaluate  the  members  of  the  center  st^iff; 

(d)  develop  and  coordinate  a  SBDC  Advisory  Council;  and 

(e)  plan  for  future  program  and  direction  of  the  area  SBDC, 

2.    Account  Executives;    The  E.^DC  Director  will  be  responsible  for 

performance  reports  from  the  account  executives.    Desired  qualifications 
include  prior  business  experience  and  training,  public  relations 
experience  and  a  bachelors  degree  in  an  appropriate  field.  Primary 
responsibilities  include: 

(a)  visiting  small  businesses  to  promote  services  of  the  SBDC,  access 
needs,  develop  specific  training  programs  either  on-site  or  at  a 
satellite  location  and  act  as  liaison  with  businesses; 

(b)  provide  short-term  counseling  to  small  businesses; 

(c)  tie  small  businesses  into  additional  resources  of  assistance,  i.e., 
community  college  and  university  courses,  private  consultants  and 
written/visual  materials;  and 

(d)  serve  as  the  marketing  arm  of  the  area  center  communicating 
information  regarding  the  services  offered  by  the  center. 


ERLC 
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ORGANIZATION  CHART 


SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMEMT  CENTER 


NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


SBDC  NETWORK 
DIRECTOR 


BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  DIRECTOR 


SBDC  CENTER  DIRECTOR 


SCORE  ACE,  COMMUNITlf 
VOLUNTEERS 


PAID  BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS 


NTCC  FACULTY 
CONSULTANTS 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVES 
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SBDC  OFFICE  CLOSINGS 


l^m  l  I  T/.^  .  V.  NTCC-SBDC  will  be  open  Monday  through  Friday.  8:00  a.m.  to 
Ihl  .1:^.  Additionally,  if  small  businesses  in  the  area  have  need  of  evening  hours,  " 
the  center  will  remain  open  until  7:00  p.m.  one  night  each  week. 

September  7  Labor  Day  Holiday  (1) 

November  26,  27  Thanksgiving  Holidays  (2) 

December  23,24,25  Christmas  (3) 

December  31,  January  1  New  Years  (2) 

30  Memorial  Day  (1) 

♦^"^y  ^  Independence  Day  (1) 

Total  10  Days  Closed 
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PLANNED  MILESTONE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
■                                                     (To  Be  Submitted  With  Proposal) 

Effective  Date:  9-1-87 

■          COOP.  AGREEMENT  NO:  RECIPIENT 

OR  DESIGNER: 

SBA  PROJECT  OFFICER: 

■                                                                  10-1-9(1  i'l'll*''' 

_                                                                     FIRST  SECOND 
I                                                                   QUARTER  QUARTER 

(,l^t%  ■*<)•?.; 

THIRD  FOURTH 
QUARTER      QUARTER  TOTAL 

MAJOR  PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES: 

1  COUNSELING 

(To  be  supported  by  MIS  input  document) 

M         A.  No.  of  Short-term  cases*              40  AO 

50              50  180 

D«  Wo •  ot  inaeptn  cases**                 12  12 

15               20  59 

■              Total  estimated  Federal 

dollars  to  be  devoted  to 
1               counseling  effort 

■ 

% 

TRAINING 

(To  be  supported  by  SBA  Form  888) 

■         A.  No.  of  Training  units                    2  2 

3               3  10 

■          B.  No.  of  Training  attendees            30  30 

45              45  150 

Total  estimated  Federal 
■               dollars  to  be  devoted  to 
H               training  effort 

% 

H           *less  thart  12  hours 

■  **12  hours  or  more 

■  *j  t 

NOTE:     SBDC  Emphasis  should  be  cn  indepth  counseling 

■ERIC 

t  / 

PLANNED  MILESTONE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


EXPORTING  ASSISTANCE 

A.  No.  of  Short-term  clients 

B.  No.  of  Indepth  clients 

C.  No.  of  Training  units 

D.  No.  of  Training  attendees 


TOTAL 


1 

12 


NOTE:     Include  these  figures  in 

total  counseling  and  training 
effort  listed  on  page  one. 


SBA 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  ACTIVITIES:        MINORITIES    VETERANS    WOMEN    CLIENTS  OTHER 
Escimated  No.  of  Training  Programs      1  1  2  1 

Estimated  No.  of  Counseling  Cases       A  4  10  10 

NOTE:    Include  these  figures  in  total  counseling  and 
training  effort  listed  on  page  one. 

ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESOURCES  TO  BE  USED  IN  COUNSELING  EFFORT: 

ACE  1%  GRADUATE  STUDENT  0  PRIVATE  CONSULTANTS  9% 

EMPLOYEE      49%  PROF.  ASSOCIATIONS        5%  OTHER 

FACULTY        35%  SCORE  1% 


ESTIMATED  PERCENTAGE  OF  RESOURCES  TO  BE  USED  IN  TRAINI'IG  EFFORT: 
EMPLOYEE      257.  PROF.  ASSOCIATIONS  5% 

ACE  1%  SCORE  1% 

FACULTY        59%  OTHER  (Private  9% 

Consultants) 


ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  TO  BE  ALLOCATED  TO  PURCHASE  PRIVATE  CONSULTANT  SERVICES  AS 
MANDATED  BY  P.L.  96-302  as  amended: 


ASSURANCES  AND  CERTIFICATIONS 


The  applicant  hereby  assures  ana  certifies  that  he/she  will 
comply  vich  the  regulations,  policies,  guidelines,  and 

requirements  including  0MB  Circulars  A-95  and  A-102  or  A-110, 
as  appropriate  and  as  they  relate  to  the  application, 

acceptance  and  use  of  Federal  funds  for  'this  federally  assisted 
project.  Also  the  applicant  assures  and  certifies  with  respect 
to  the  grant/Cooperative  Agreement  that: 

1.  It  possesses  legal  authority  to  apply  for  the  grant; 
that  a  resolution,  motion  or  similar  action  has  been  duly 
adopted  or  passes  as  an  official  act  of  the  applicant's 
governing  body,  authorizing  the  filing  of  the  application, 
including  all  understandings  and  assurances  contained  therein, 
and  directing  and  authorizing  the  person  identified  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  application  and  to  provide  such 
additional  information  as  may  be  required. 

2.  It  will  compy  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964   (P.L.  88-352)  and  in  accordance  with  Title  VI  of  that 
Act  no  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation 
in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the 
applicant  receives  Federal  financial  assistance  and  will 
immediately  take  any  measures  necessary  to  effectuate  this 
agreement. 

3.  It  will  cowiply  with  Title  VI  of  tne  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964   (42  use  2000d)  prohibiting  employmt-^t  discrimination 
where  (1)  the  primary  purpose  of  a  crant  is  to  provide 
employment  or  (2)  discriminatory  employment  practices  will 
result  in  unequal  treatment  of  persons  who  are  or  should  be 
benefiting  from  the  grant-aided  activity. 

4.  It  will  comply  with  requirements  of  the  provision  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisitions  Act  of  1970  (P.I.  91-646)  which  provides  for  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  desplacea  as  a  result  of 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs. 

5.  It  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act 
which  limit  the  political  activity  of  employees. 

6.  It  will  comply  with  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hours  provisions  of  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  as 
they  apply  to  hospital  and  education  institution  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

7.  It  will  establish  safeguards  to  prohibit  employees 
from  using  their  positions  for  a  purpose  that  is  or  gives  the 
ai>pearapce  of  being  motivated  by  a.  desire  for  a  private  gain 
for  themselves,  or  others,  particularly  those  with  whom  they 
have  family,  business,  or  oth^r  ties. 
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)  8.     It  will  give  the  grantor  agency  or  the  Comptroller 

General  through  any  authorized  representative  the  access  to  and 
the  right  to  examine  all  records,  books,  papers,  or  documents 
related  to  the  grant. 

t 

9.     It  will  comply  with  all  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Federal  grantor  agency  concerning  special  requirements  of  law, 
-program -requirements,  and  other  administrative  requirements 
approved  in  accordance  with  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-102  or  A-110  as  appropriate. 

10.  This  application  does  not  propose  any  activities 
that  would  involve  human  beings  who  might  be  considered 
subjects,  human  material,  or  personal  data  from  primary  or 
secondary  sources. 

11.  This  is  to  hereby  certify  that  this  project  will  not 
have  an  affect  on  any  National  Historic  site  or  building. 

12.  This  is  to  hereby  certify  that  this  project  does  not 
have  an  affect  on  the  environment  such  as  on  the  following 
areas:     natural  resources,  pollution,  populations,  and  any 
adverse  affect  through  the  delivery  of  services. 

13.  This  is  to  hereby  acknowledge  that  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  has  a  royalty-free,  nonexclusive  and  * 
irrevocable  license  to  reproduce,  publish,  or  otherwise  use, 
and  to  authorize  others  to  use  any  copyrighted  materials  and 
reports  which  shall-  have  been  developed  under  this  grant.  Tne 
recipient  also,  hereby  agrees  to  notify  and  provide  three 
copies  of  any  copyrighted  materials  developed  unaer  this  grant 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

14.  This  hereby  certifies  that  applicant  possess 
adequate  grant  management  capabilities  as  required  by  0MB 
circulars  and  SBA  Federal  Assistance  Administration  Regulation 
and  Guidelines  in  all  of  the  following  areas:  fiscal 
administration,  facilities  management,  management  information, 
personnel,  planning  and  budget,  procurement  and  property 
management. 

15.  This  hereby  certifies  that  applicant  meets  the 
standards  for  fund  control  and  accountability  as  prescribed  in 
0MB  circular  A-102  or  A-110  as  appropriate  in  accordance  with 
the  legal  status  of  the  applicant's  organizational  status  and 
have  established  or  can  demonstrate  the  willingness  and  ability 
to  establish  procedures  that  will  minimize  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Treasury  and  their 
disbursement  by  the  grantee  if  advance  payment  procedures  are 
used  • 


The  applicant  also  certifies  that  the  inforination  in  tnese 
assurances  and  certifications  in  support  of  this  application 
are  correct  to  the  best  of  his/her  knowledge  and  belief  and  the 
filing  of  this  application  has  been  duly  authorized* 


(Legal  Name  of  Applicant) 


(Address) 


(Signature  of  Authorizea  officer^ 


(Date  of  Application) 


Appendix  B: 

PROCUREMENT  CENTER  CONTRACT  WITH  COG 
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am-tex  council  of  governments 


-  .Willie  giles  smith,  president     •     james  d  goerke,  executive  director 


Mr.  Jim  Davis 

Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
P.O.  Box  1307 

Mt,  Pleasant,  TX  75455-1307 
Dear  Mr.  Davis: 

Please  find  enclosed  the  executed  contract  between  Ark-Tex  Council 

of  Governments  and  Northeast  Texas  Community  College  for  the  government 

procurement  center. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  me  if  you  have  any  questions. 


November  3,  1987 


Ermer  Pondexter,  Director 
Administrative  Services 


EP/rs 


Enclosurr 


OST  OFFICE  BOX  5307 


TEXARKANA.  USA  75505 


TELEPHONE  2  . 


132-8636 


lERlC 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
ARK-TEX  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 
AND 

NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


I5f!--J^J   ?S  "    °^   ^^^5  ^st  day  of  November  1987,  by  and 

between  Northeast  Texas  CommunUy  College,  hereinafter  called  the  CONTRACTOR, 
and   the   Ark-Tex   Council   of  Governments,    hereinafter  called  ATCOG. 

WITNESSHH  THAT! 

cSnMrr'    ^Sro<SI$?o.        S^;!nT?"^5"^J^^  ^^^'^^^  P'-^vate  Industry 

aS^Vn^  ^^MufJr  '^i^^^'^M^^^l^*  "  recipient  and  administrating 

I??   ^..^^^r'^^r^^^i^'^^Ji^^'i  ""^r  0^       Job  Training  Partnership 

Soinr^  I^'*  counties  of  Bowie.  Cass.  Delta.  Franklin. 
Hopkir,*.  Lamar.  Morris.  Red  River  and  Titus. 

SnSfjv  ^"^?       contract  with  the  Texas  Department  of 

pSSsXip\'c^''(PL  9^^^^^     ''''''''''  services  under  the  Job  Training 

ARTICLE  I 
SCOP£  OF  SERVICES 

The  scope  and  coverage  pf  the  services  to  be  provided  by  Contractor  under 
In^L  «he   budget   for   these  services,  as  Jell  as  such  other 

-SdT  2f   s;?vi?p{  ''I  and  included  in  the  a  tached 

en?iretv   hS^Ipr?^<r''^i''5  incorporated  in  this  contract  in  its 

thereto         .fSowlf      '^^^^f*"":  ^  Any  changes,  modifications  or  aoiendments 
iT^r   :yr»nf"^r'\J^''*?°'^*  must  be  made  with  the  r  or  written  approval  of 
"  otherwise  provided    in   this   cor  •  .t.   Any  such  chan'^e. 
3DDro!e^^  or  renewal  of.  such  are  not  efflc?ivrSnt^^ 

tSSrPof  fLpfISS  1*?^^  changes,  modifications,  amendments  or  renewal 
iirnr  '2^   approved  amendment(s)  as  maintained  on  file  by 

HJcnnfp  considered   to   be   the  control  1 ing  instruments  in  case  any 

Sid?"flc%t?;^iram^n^i:e^i^s^  o^\h^?e%c!'"'^"^  ^"^^ 

Wherever   the    terms  of  this  contract  require  the  "prior  written  approval"  of 

Mnfu?{heJ^  5i  *PP''°^*^   jay   be   g^ven   by   the    Executive   Director.  ATCOG. 

mS^^mJS   oM  !;?f^^"^  f°i5?;;r  provision   of   this   contract,  any  change  in  the 

J^^^SUiSf  '^^"^  hereunder  as  indicated  in  this  contract,  and  all 

SiroLpS?   S^f!*  J^^^^^ons.  deletions   or  other  variances  in  the  terms  of  this 

Dar?f«  Ln.?n.u%  "JJ?  '^^""'^    written  amendment  executed  by  the 

parties  signatory  to  this  contract. 


ARTICLE  II 
TIME  grWgRHANCE 


The 
the 
termi 


fvIrnMnn  J  ^^if  contract  are  to  commence  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
<n^?pc    nn    ,  iSSS^'*^*^?*  "0  later  than  November  1.  1987.  and 

inates    on   June  30.  1988.  unless  an  extension  of  time  is  give^  by  ATCOG 


ARTICLE  III 
"PERSONNEL 


Contractor  reoresents  that  it  has  or  will  secure,  and  agrees  to  furnish. 
?n  npr?ir!^^^  professional  classification,  skill,  and  expertise  '"52  red 
to  perform  the  Scope  of  Services  as  described.  Additionally,  the  C«.  tractor 
will    assume   responsibility   for   that  work  described  in  Exhibit  A^™^ 


Services,  an^  will  provide  all  necessary  supervision  and  coordination  of 
activities  that  may  be  required  to  complete  its  requirements  subject  to  the 
approval  and  concurrence  required  from  the  ATCOG.  None  of  the  work  or 
services  covered  by  this  contract  shall  be  sub-contracted  without  prior 
written  approval  of  the  ATCOG. 


ARTICLE  IV 
CffHPERSffTTtfN 


''IE?  f*^*""^  i°  f!^  Contractor  compensation  for  the  described  services,  a 
Sn/inS  ^^^^  THOUSAND.  EIGHT  HUNOREO  NINETY  FOUR  DOLLARS  AND 

^S^nJhn  Said   compensation    shall    be   contingent   upon  the 

?™Mn?;l  L/^  funds  specifically  provided  ATCOG  bv  Texai  Department  of 
Conmunity  Affairs  and/or  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  services 
described  In  Exhibit  A,  Scope  of  Services.  Said  expenditures  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  following  budgeted  Expenditures:  °« 


Budqet  Categories 

Contractor 

Amount 

Personnel 

$46,061 

Travel 

4.000 

Equipment 

3.000 

Supplies 

8.000 

Project  Administrator 

5.333 

Mil.  Specs-Stds. 

3.500 

Budget  Total 

S69.894 

ARTICLE  V 
TRANSFgOnWTEREST 


frJirJpr  *  Interest    in  this  contract  and  shall  not 

w^J^n..?  *!,^  i^"^**"??!    ^"  (whether  by  assignment  or  novation); 

without  the  prior  written  consent  of  ATCOG  thereto.  nuv-nun;. 


ARTICLE  VI 
H0N1T0RIN6  AND  AS5ESSHEKT 


Monitoring;    ATCOG  may  periodically  monitor  Contractor  for: 

^'  of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  including 

compliance  with  applicable  rules,  regulations,  and  promulgations 
reference  herein,  and  r  ^ 

2.        The   administrative   and   operational    effectiveness   of  the  program. 

•     'll-yiQt;    /TCOG   shall    conduct   periodic  assessment  reviews  and  analysis 

performance  under  this  Agreement  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 

;;;?Un»3      /°   wh  ch   contractual    objective   and  performance  standards,  as 

llAnJi  Jf^^i^K^   ^"   ^^^^^^^        attached  hereto  or  as  subsequently 

amended,  are  achieved  by  Contractor.  uu^huculi/ 

f"!!.,?r"''"T   ^^V^"   ^rhpHulp.     ATCOG   shall  provide  advance 
?m;    An  L  ^  I  ^o"<toring  and  Assessment  Reviews  pertinent  to 

Agreement  which  shall  require  substantial  preparation.  ATCOG  reserves 
the  rioht  to  conduct  periodic  visits  upon  reasonable  notice  and  to  require 
«?"ir25  ?I  ^°  ^l^^.t^.^  progress  reports  at  least  once  a  month  during  the  time 
of  performance  of  this  Agreement. 

Corrective  Action: 

1.  When  necessary.  ATCOG  shall  present  to  Contractor  written  findings  of 
the  monitoring  and  assessment  reviews  specifying  areas  of 
noncompl iance     and     unsati sfactory   performance.     Contractor   shal 1 


respond,  in  writing,  in  the  form  of  Corrective  Action  Reports,  within 
thirty  (30)  calendar  days  after  receiving  the  written  findings  of  the 
monitoring  and  assessment  reviews.  In  such  Corrective  Action  Reports, 
Contractor  shall: 

a.  outline  and  specify,  in  detail,  corrective  action  planned  and 
taken,  and 

b.  specify  detailed  procedures  and  actions  initiated  to  preclude 
recurrence  of  the  practices,  discrepancies  and  irregularities 
ST^ni"*^    in  the  Monitoring  and  Assessment  Reviews  conducted  by 


2.  ATCOG,  upon  receipt  of  the  requested  corrective  action  plan  or 
statement  from  Contractor,  shall  evaluate  the  corrective  action  plan 
and  determine  whether  or  not  the  corrective  action  plan  shall  be 
undertaken,  an  alternative  plan  is  required,  or  the  goals  or  standards 
should  be  modified.  Regardless  of  the  course  of  action  taken,  ATCOG 
will  ensure  that  positive  actions,  procedure,  and  practices  are 
initiated  to  preclude  recurrence  or  noncompliance. 

3.  Contractor   shall    cooperate  fully  in  any  program  replann;  g  required. 

ARTICLE  VII 
6EH£ftAl  PROVISIONS 

Maintenance  of  Effort;  It  is  understood  that  the  level  of  services  and 
activities  by  Contractor  in  existence  prior  to  the  commencement  of  services 
under  this  Agreement,  except  for  reductions  unrelated  to  the  provisions, 
terms     and     conditions     or     purposes     herein,     shall     be  maintained. 

InKTSST^^:  ^!!fL  services  to  be  rendered  by  Contractor  shall  not  be 
subcontracted  without  prior  written  approval  of  ATCOG's  authorized 
representative.  Such  approvals  shall  contain  full  detailed  criteria, 
including  but  not  limited  to: 

1.  Identification  of  the  Subcontractor; 

2.  The  work  or  services  to  be  contracted; 

3.  Qualification  of  the  Subcontractor; 

4.  Subcontract  document  shall  contain  all  prc;isions 
of  this  primary  document. 


ATCOG  is  in  no  wjy  liable  to  Contractor's  subcontractors.  Subcontractors 
shall  be  responsible  fcr  any  and  all  performances  rendered  to  ensure 
compliance  with  all  terms,  conditions,  and  provisions  of  this  contract  as  if 
rendered  by  the  Contractor. 

Chanoes:  ATCOG  may  at  any  time,  by  written  order,  make  changes  within  the 
general  scope  of  this  Agreement.  I  ^ny  surh  changes  cause  an  Increase  or 
decrease  in  the  cost  of,  or  time  required  for  performance  of,  any  part  of  the 
work  under  this  Agreement,  whether  changed  or  ncc  by  such  order,  an  equitable 
-djustment  shall  be  modified  in  writing  accordingly  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  such  changes.  Any  claim  by  Contractor  for  adjustment  jnder 
this  clause  must  be  asserted  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  date  of  receipt  of 
the  change  notification  by  the  Contractor.  In  the  event  that  the  prime 
contract,  the  conditions  governing  JTPA  grants,  the  JTPA  regulations,  or  JTPA 
guidelines  are  amended  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  making  of  tnis 
Agreement,  ATCOG  shall  appropriately  notify  the  Contractor  in  writing.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification.  Contractor  shall  have  the  option  of  agreeing  to 
such  amendments  or  notifying  ATCOG  that  it  cannot  comply  with  such  amendments 
and  terminate  the  Agreement. 


ARTICLE  VIII 
PROVlSlgfrr^ffTEftHlNATlON 


V3^L.nL       i^^^^^l  ^^i^^  5*^*       '"^Qht  to  terminate  and  brino  to  an  end- 
performances  to  be  rendered  under  this  Agreement  by  notifying  the  Sther  party 
in  writing   of   such   termination   at    least   thirty    (30)  days  pri^r  to  the 
'  l^r^^^n^l     ?i?nr°^  termination.     Upon   termination  or  receipt  of  notice  to 
«r   I^Srn'f  ^^5°^  1.?^?^^  ♦'^^hdraw  or  terminate  any  outstanding  orders 

^LJ  "^^l^  relate  to  the  performance  of  this  Agreement,  and  shall 

.i^HiI"'"'*  "^2'^'  hereunder.    ATCOG  shall  not  be  liable  to  Contractor  or 
us     creditors     for     expenses     incurred     after     the   termination  date. 

The  ATCOG  reserves  the  right  to  unilaterally  withdraw  upon  notification  any 
or   all  funds  obligated  under  this  contract  for  any  of  the  following  reasons: 

A.  Failure   of  Contractor  to   comply  with   any  terms  of  this  contract; 

B.  of   the   Contractor  to   comply  with  applicable  local,  state, 
nd/or      federal      laws,      amendments,      rules     or  regulations; 


^'        Priilsions^  Contractor  to   comply  with  the  following  Financial 

1.  Any  money   und-zr  this  contract  unspent  or  unobligated  in  the 
performance   of   this   contract  must   be   returned   to  ATCOG. 

2.  Financial  (expenditure)  Justification  shall  include  a  statement 
item*'^  transaction  directed  to  each  separate  line 

3.  Expenditures   shall    uot   exceed  such  rate  or  amounts  that  have 
been  set  forth  in  this  contract. 

°'       fi'l^""n  °^  /^^5^  H  receive  adequate  funds  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Affairs  ^"'^    Department  of  Community 

ARTICLE  IX 
ACCESSIBILITY  OF  RECORDS 

FHMr,M«i"Si-^«^^'.V.  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  Texas 

>^?hniw«H  '^S'"'^'  V-J;  D«P3'-t««"t  of  Labor,  ATCOG,  ATPIC  and/or  any  other 
ip^J^Hl""^  representatives,  access  to  and  right  to  examine  and  reprodSce  all 
records,     books,     papers     or    documents     relating     to     this  contract. 

ARTKIE  X 
COKimEHTTEES 

Contractor  warrants  that  no  person  or  company  has  been  employed  or  retained 
rn«n?^;i  ^^^^^^  ^^^l  contract  upon  an  agreement  or  understanding  for  a 

^«??n!f!e?*  Pe^'centage,  brokerage,  or  contingent  fee,  excepting  bona  fide 
rorlni^M'    "°r  P'^^      »9reea  to  pay  any  person,  company, 

corporation,  individual  or  firm,  other  than  a  bonafide  employee,  any  fee, 
comm  ssion,  r?r.tribution,  donation,  percentage,  ^ift,  or  any  other 
consideration  contingent  upon,  or  resulting  from  award  of  this  contract. 
For  any  breach  or  violation  of  this  provision,  the  ATCOG  shall  have  the  right 
to  terminate  this  Agreement  without  liability  and,  at  Its  discretion  to 
deduct  from  the  contract  price,  or  otherwise  recover  the  full  amount  of  such 
fee.  commission,  percentage,  gift  or  consideration  and  any  other  damages,  and 
shall  be  responsib'i  for  reporting  the  details  of  such  breach  or  violation  to 
me  proper  legal  authorities,  where  and  when  appropriate. 

ARTICLE  XI 
RETEHTIdK  OF  RECORDS 

Contractor  agrees  to  retain,  all  books,  documents,  reports,  accounting 
Srn««3yr"'  ^"r  V-^^^  records,  pertaining  to  th3  operation  of  programs  ind 
expenditures  of  funds  under  this  contract  for  three  (3)  years  from  the  date 
of  final  resolution  of  audit  under  this  contract  unless  a  different  period  is 
expressly  specified  elsewhere  in  tKis  contract. 
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ARTICLE  X!! 
SECTARIAN  ACTIVITY 

None  of  the  performances  rendered  hereunder  shall  involve^  and  no  po. :ion  of 
the  funds  received  by  Contractor  hereunder,  shall  be  used  for  any  sectarian 
or  religious  activity. 

ARTICLE  XI 11 
rCLlTICAL  ACTIVITY 

None  of  the  performances  rendered  hereunder  shall  involve,  and  no  portion  of 
the  funds  received  by  Contractor  hereunder  shall  be  used  for  any  political 
activity  (inclu^'ing,  but  not  limited  to  an  activity  to  further  the  election 
or  defeat  of  ar.y  candidate  for  public  office)  or  any  activity  undertaken  to 
influence     the    passage,     defeat,     or     final     content  of  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV 
CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Contractor  convenants  that  neither  U  nor  any  member  of  its  Governing  Body 
presently  has  any  interest  or  shall  acquire  any  i;terest,  direct  or  indirect, 
wnicn  would  conflict  in  any  manner  or  degr«  with  the  performance  of  services 
I®  be  performed  under  this  contracl.  Contractor  further  convenants 
tnat  In  the  performance  of  this  contract  no  person  having  such  interest  shall 
oe    employed    or    appointed    as     a    member    of     its  Governing  Body. 

Contractor  shall  assure  that  no  member  of  its  Governing  Body,  employee,  or 
agent  shall  participate  in  the  selection,  award,  or  administration  of  a 
subcontract  under  this  contract  where  any  of  the  foUowio  has  a  financial 
interest  in  the  contract: 

A.       The  employee,  officer,  or  agent; 

8.       Any  member  of  his  or  her  immediate  family; 

C.       His  or  her  partner;  or 

0.  An  organization  in  which  any  of  the  above  is  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee. 

^^.V  °^  employee  of  Committee,  and  no  member  of  its  Governing 
?n?{iif«  °^??r.  P"*''^^  official  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  State  or 

local  ty  or  localities  in  which  the  contract  is  being  carr It  3ut  who 
exercises  any  funct  ons  or  responsibilities  in  the  review  or  appro\  .  of  the 
undertaicing  or  carrying  out  of  this  contract,  shall 

A.  Participate  in  any  decision  ^-elating  to  this  contract  which  affects 
his  personal  interest  or  the  interest  of  any  corporation,  partnership, 
or  association  in  which  he  has  a  direct  or  indirect  person^  interest; 

B.  Have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  this  contract  or  the 
proceeds  thereof.  Nothing  in  this  article  shall  prohibit  public 
Officials  of  units  of  local  government  from  serving  on  Contractor's 
Governing  Body. 

ARTICLE  XV 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 


assures   that  no   person   shall,    on   the  grounds  of  race,  age, 
2i   \  handicap,    national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or 

belief,    be   excluded   from,    be  denied   the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
rnlniu^^^JrS  Ti*?'"  ti?^^!"*l".."9?®'"  Contractor's  control.   Contractor  shall 
^^^*'^^S  ^  °^  the  CIvH  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  {42  U.S.C. 

ZOOO(d))  and  with  the  provisions  of  45  C.F.R.  Part  80. 
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ARTICLE  XVI 


Contractor  shall  utilize  the  complaint  procedure  promulgated  by  JTPA  Issuance 
for     all     complaints    arising   unde-   prograns    funded  by    this  contract. 


DISABLED  VETERANS 


Contractor  shall  rot  discriminate  against  any  employee  or  apolicant  for 
««?r!J  r^*"  *  ^^'^^^^^  °f  the  VietnlS  era  n 

aSa?^fied  ?oS?rlJ  °"  ^""^  ^'^^'J  the  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  is 
?n  «J°"''^*5^°i:.  *9ree$  to  take  affirmative  action  to  emplov.  advance 

in  employment,  and  otherwise  treat  qualified  disabled  veterans  and  veterans 
Spto^n^e^U'l*™  without  discrimination  based  upon  their  disability  or 
veteran's  status  in  all  employment  practices.  ^ 


ARTICLE  XVIII 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  fOR  HANDICAPPED 


Contractor   shall    not   discriminate  against   any  employee  or  apol icant  for 

^in^H  fho'*"'?       P^y^^^?^  ''^"^^"P  in  regard  to  SRyp  S  tio^ 

5^  ^K^^VS^  or  applicant  for  employment  is  qualified.  Cohtractor 

StheJ^is^   trlzl  2^1  miH^\  ?  employment  and 

h^^^nnnn  handicaoped   individuals  without  discrimination 

tht^  ?«n!i^nS^^'^'f^  r"^*^  ^^^^^^^P  in  all  employment  practices  such 
f5u.;Me<r2  '°^i"5*r5^^°^"t»  upgrading,  demotion  or  transfer,  recruitment, 
advertising,  layoff  or  termination,  rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of 
r«T2^?i^°"'  selection     for    training,    including  app^entic^shi?. 

Contractor   agrees  to  comply  with  the  rules,  regulations,  and  relevant  orders 

bf  "??e'%luSn  ?al?„%^^^^l'*'i°"  °J  ^"3*  Pub.'u  3l^!2^«^Sende'd 
coded  as  4?  C^^F.r!  Amendments   of  1973.    Pub.  L.  93-516.  which  are 


ACTICLE  XI^ 
C0PVRI6HT 


films  *''Jn^.n^!^  supported  by  this  contract  produce  original  books,  manuals, 
i.  nnnif^nS^Ti*'^  i  programs  including  txtcutable  computer  programs  and 
mSr  cop;?iQhrSui!:  'hI^'^L^'  '^^'^  copyri5htable°SSterial5r?onTractor 
"??evS?Sbfe^  Hrpn«*fn*'"^  '^^^S^  reserves  royatty-free.  non-exclusive  and 
;rr!!2?J-i   J^^?2!5  t°  materials.    Disposition  of  royalties  will  be 

^ni<^iS^^   ^.IJ^^^I     V'K  be  in  all  employment  contracts? 

cSIJtrlcrire  i"ST«d!  contracts  in  which  funds  received  under  thii 


ARTICLE  XX 
PATENTS 


ILn?f  invention  arises  or  is  developed  in  the  course  of  or  as  a 

result    of  work  performed   under   this  contract;  Contractor  shall  refer  the 

nroJpcM^n  ^in                          ^'^^^^  ^^^^^  determine  whe?he?  or  norpatent 

protection  will  be  sought;  how  many  rights  therein,  including  patent  rlahts 

to   nrS?p?  or  and  administered;  and  the  need  for  other  ait  on  required 

«co?daJce  iuh^"fii'  interest  in  work  supported  with  federal  funds^  3l  in 

e^nme"  PaU  't  P  1  cy''"^'*^"'^"'   H.mr.n6u.  of  October    10     196^.  on 


ARTICLE  XXI 
CLEAN  AIOHinnffER  ACTS 


a?Sli?able    s?lLa?d?^  '2*^  comp    ance  by  its  sub-contractors  with  al] 

Ai?   Aa     as   Sme^dPd  °uV'u''l  T'^"  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Clean 

PoHution  ?nnt?o1  Srf  ^'^'^'m  M^^V.k  *^  "''•J'  and  the  Federal  Water 
sha  1     ^eoS??     vinf^fJ  (33U.S.C.  1251.  etseq.).  Contractor 

sna  1  reporc  violations  to  the  appropriate  reaional  office  of  tht^ 
Environmental    Protection  Agex^cy   and   Shal?   sSbmitI  cSpi  of  the  report  to 
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ARTICLE  XXII 
CONTRACT  WORK  HOURS  AND  SAFETY  STANDARDS  ACT 


Contractor   shall    comply   and    shall  assure  compliance  by  its  subcontractors 

with   the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act,  40  U.S.C.  327-333  and 

regulations  promulgated  thereunder  such  provisions  apply  to  Contractor's 
performance  pursuant  to  this  contract. 


ARTICLE  XXIII 
TERMS  AND  PROVISIONS 

ATCOG   shall    ensure   that   the   performance  rendered  under  this  contract  are 

rendered    so    as    to    comply  with  all  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  primary 

""Jj;^'^*  between  ATCOG  and  TDCA  as  if  these  performances  were  rendered  by 
ATCOG . 


ARTICLE  XXIV 
ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  AGREEMENTS 

All  _  oral  or  written  agreements  between  the  parties  hereto  relating  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  contract  that  were  made  prior  to  the  execution  of  this 
contract     nave     been     reduced     to    writing     and   are   obtained  herein. 


Contractor  and  ATCOG  understand  and  agree  that  the  following  Exhibit  is 
hereby  made  a  part  of  this  contract  and  constitute  promised  performances  by 
Contractor  under  this  contract. 

Contractor  and  the  ATCOG  have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  this  contract  and 
executed  same  on  the  date  indicated  above  as  evidenced  by  the  followinq 
signatures.  ^ 


NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE     ^^-ARK-TEX  COi/nCIL  OF  GOVERNMh.iTS 


gnature 


Title 


Dati  — ^ 


/////^» 

Date     /  / 


EXHIBIT  A 
SCOPE  OF  SERVICES 
NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


11   ^«         ^"i^"*  °^  its  capacity  as  the  Administrative  Entity  for 

;5nf=C'''^-  Industry  Council,    to   operate  a  procurement  outreach 

^"  Northeast  Texas  Service  Delivery  Area  to  include  the  following 
counties:  Bowie,  Cass,  Delta,  Franklin,  Hopkins,  Lamar,  Morris,  Red  River, 
and  Titus.  To  this  end,  ATCOG  has  contracted  with  the  Bid  Resource  Center  in 
Beaumont,  Texas  to  provide  program  support  and  training. 

k!1^^4.u"I?**'!^*  P*^vi<ies  for  the  operation  of  the  procurement  outreach  center 
Dy  the  Contractor,  Northeast  Texas  Community  College,  on  its  campus  near  Mt. 

ulb  f^ontractor  H  prohibited  from  providing  any  services 
Identified  by  th:s  contract  in  areas  other  than  those  identified  above  in  the 
Northeast  Texas  Service  Delivery  Area. 

The  purpose  of  the  procurement  outreach  center  is  to  provide  detailed 
information  and  personal  instruction  to  business  enterprises,  thereby 
increasing  their  chances  of  successfully  selling  their  product  or  service  to 
JnnJifrtnS^*"*'  agencies  in  the  private  sector  and  to  prime  government 
JSJ^M???-!'  contractor  will    assist   businesses  in  identifying  their 

nr?,!,J;  i  '  '"^t^tl"?  .these  capabilities  to  the  appropriate  government  and 
JnninJS^n?  ^^1^^'  Obtaining'  placement  on  the  bidders  lists,  sending  the 
appropriate   forms  to  government  buyers,  preparing  for  government  and  private 

!!S  L'^"^  ^^"*2°"^'  passing  quality  assurance  inspections,  receiving  bids, 
and  obtaining  contracts.  a  j 

The  parties  to  this  contract  mutually  agree  as  follows: 

1-.  Contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  hiring  staff  for  the  procurement 
center.  Contractor  shall  hire  at  least  two  (2)  full-time  staff 
members  to  serve  as  bid  consultants  and  on2  (1)  secretary/consultant, 
btatt  provided  for  the  procurement  center  shal i  include  persons  with 
appropriate  education  and  experience.  The  contractor  shall  provide 
administration       and      organizational      support      as  required. 

^*  to  send  a  maximum  of  two  (2)  staff  members  for  mid 

level  training  at  the  Bid  Resource  Offices  in  Beaumont,  Texas  to 
include     one   training   update   session   during   the   contract  year. 

3.  Contractor  agrees  to  use  the  materials  produced  by  the  Bid  Resource 
Center  for  the  benefit  of  its  clients  and  will  not  give,  sell  or 
resourcrcenters        "  niatarials  to  other  procurement  centers  or  bid 

4.  Contractor  agrees  to  net  hold  itself  out  to  represent  the  Bid  Resource 
Center. 

5.  Contractor  shall  hold  ATCOG  and  Bid  Resource  Center  harmless  of 
actions   or   consequences   of  Bid   Resource   Center  efforts  to  assist 


contractor  in  serving  its  clients. 


t2^?n!f?„n^°"J^!u^°^  ^^^1        ^  •  either  during  or  after  the 

Jo^JJ  iprJnn°V^''  agreement,  either  directly  or  indirlctlyrdilulSl 
0?  anv'^  ^nJ^AmH'^  or  corporation,  or  use  in  any  manner,  any  property 
information  of  any  kind,  nature  or  description  concerning  anv 
cllflr'  nnJ''*^"9  or  relating  to  the  business  of  ATCOG  o"3?d  Se2?u?ce 
ackJoilpJSL  JE!f\^^"i^  authorized  by  this  contract.    The  Contract" 

befSSg  n?  to  ATCOg'  -^"5' "^^^^^"y  P^OR^rty  or  information 
«li°"f •  3        ATCOG   or  Bid  Resource  Center  could  gravely  affect  the 

CenfeJ'''^nH'"-.c'"'T'^^!  ^5"^"^*  °^  ^he  business  of  Bid  rIsouJ« 
thf  fprmc     IHJ""'^  "'^^  ^"^  breach  is  a  material  breach  of 

her   breach   Ir^^l-  The  Contractor  acknowledges  that  his  or 

win    «Jse  iSJpH?  °^  '"\?'        Provisions  of  this  Agreement 

Center  and  S!a?  •  ^I!?  inseparable  injury  to  ATCOG  an-^  Bid  Resource 
brparh    n5        J'       the  event  of  a  breach  or  threatened  or  intended 

i J  addition  5J  a??'nJ!;fjS''^  f^"*  °/  ^^r:  ATCOG  or  Bid  Resource  Center? 
in  addition  to  all  other  legal  and  equitable  remedies  available  to  it 
Vnl.-,^:^   entitled   to   restraining  orders  and  temporary  and  oermanent 
injunctions   restraining  such  breach  or  threatened  or  iJ.te!!de§  b7each 

Implo5e?r'f  °Ln?h^\n''w3'   *°  .''''^  "ew  prospective 

sefvi^pc    =l-i?^M  ^"r°"I'u  ^"^  acquaint  said  employers  about  the 

cZtlrfl   tiVi^^i}^  government  procurement  center.  Such 

a??anae  to  ll-if'-  ^T""*?^  S^  ^^^^^^^  The  Contractor  will  also 
o^de?^%o  LrJf; ^sea  at  least  twice  a  week  in 

alsrbe'?eportd  iS^E^hiSitT"'  ^^"^  ^^^^ 

^Shm!"ff?nn  K-i!^^^**^'^  -5"^^*   businesses  in  reading,  preparing,  and 

be  ?e5J  ?ed  J2r  P^^^^^^  °f  the  following  infomatioS  whi?h  may 
oe  required  for  a  bid  preparation: 

a.  specifications 

b.  regulations 

c.  past  procurement  history 

d.  copies  of  drawings  from  aperature  cards 

e.  qualified  vendor  information 

f.  competition  hit  list  (if  requested),  and 

g.  prime  contracting  information. 

ip"eci?icat1ons.     °'  ""'"'^ 

b.        compliance  with  .required  packaging  requirements. 

the  preparation  of  various  report  forms  such  as  First  Article 
lest  Reports,  Certificates  of  Conformance,  Material  Insoection 
and  Receiving  Report  and  others.  "^tenai  inspection 
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jLt^  the  Ark-Tex  Private  Industry  Council,  the  Contractor' will 

worK  toward  making   the  procurement  outreach  center  self-sufficient. 
Such     methods     shall    receive   the   approval    of  ATPIC   and  ATCOG 
P^JIrf'^cft  also  work  to   build   up   the   libra-y  and  se?iices 

§»5nni^f  r°  allow. for  dropping  the  satellite  requirement  with  the  Bid 
5fn?nnf?  ^  "-^^  ^"  Eeaumont,  Texas;  to  develop  expertise  within  the 
regional  business  and  industry  community  to  compete  at  an  advantage 
with  other  regions  and  states.  ^ 

11.  Contractor  shall  submit  monthly  status  reports  to  ATCOG  cn  or  before 
;nntv.lSf  ,c  c  2°"*!?;,  Reporting  forms  are  made  a  part  of  this 
?nnlri^     ^o-^^i^'*  reporting  to  the  Ark-Tex  Private  Industry 

Council,  Bid  Resource  Center  in  Beaumont,  Texas  Deoartraent  of 
SliSh  the  ItcoS!'   °'  interested  agencieslhall  bl'^cSinated 

fift5°?ISl*=!!5'.'''^^^  ""^"^T'*'  select,  and  serve  a  caseload  minimum  of 
tmy  (50)  and  a  maximum  of  one  hundred  thirty  five  (135)  for  the  term 
Or  tnis  contract. 

Payment 

fiSancia^Jpinrf  fSw^-  *°  ^ouncil  of  Governments  a  JTPA 

nnancial  report  and  invoice  on  or  before  the  fifth  (5th)  workinq  day  of  each 

the   fifth  ^S;J-^"!!''^*%^2"^"^^^1  ^^Port  and  invoice  submitted  after 

workina  dav^Sf  fhp  ™nJ;!!5  i%°t  "lo nth  and  prior  to  the  fifteenth  {15th) 
each  m?nth  SLm5nf'"S?*''  ^^^^^  processed  by  ATCOG  during  the  last  half  of 
by  a¥cOG   in  an  fJJnmnif?^  may  be  delayed  if  the  invoice  is  received 

of  GovprnmpStf  IJf??''^^*!  °l  \"?ccurate  form.  Further,  the  Ark-Tex  Council 
been  incSSd  in  5S1^p5?*  ^'^^.^t^°  ^^e  Contractor  for  costs  which  have 
to  thi  K  ?pi  fSnnS-f^T?""  °^  contract  which  have  not  been  billed 
the   Ust   dll  Jf  5Sp  mnIfS^-^°^K-TI!f'  ^'""^y  (60)  working  days  after 

writina     bv  ^  which  the  cost  is  incurred  without  approval  in 

?ejreslntative.  °^  Governments   or   its  abthorized 

l}^  ifj^lly  understood  by  all  parties,  however,  that  toUl  reimbursement  for 

E  Jht  SJ^i^pi'S.nptT?^  ^^n^f?              ^f'^ll        exceed  $  xty-Nine  Thousand 
bight  Hundred  Ninety  Four  Dollars  and  No/100  (69.894.00).  

thL  ''sSr^M?'^  liabilities  under  this  contract  shall  terminate  no  later 
than   sixty   (60)   days   from   the   date   of  the  completion  of  the  contract. 


MONTHLY  REPORT 


MONTH 


BIU  CONSULTANr 


NUMBER  OF  CUENTS  IN  CASELOAD  BEGINNING  OF  MONTH 
NEW  CLIENTS  RECEIVED  BY  TRANSFER  DURING  MONTH 
CLIENTS  TRANSFERRED  TO  ANOTHER  CONSULTANT  DURING 

NEW  CLIENTS  ADDED  TO  CASELOAD  DURING  MONTH 
CLIENTS  INACTIVATED  DURING  MONTH 
END  OF  MONTH  CASELOAD 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CLIENTS  SERVED  IN  MONTH 
A.  MINORITY 
8.  WOMAN  OWNED 

MINORITY/WOMAN  OWNED   

D-  ALL  OTHERS 
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CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR  MONTH  OF 


COMPANY 
NAME 

TYPE  OF 
COMPANY 

CONTRACT 
WITH 

CONTRACT 
AMOUNT 

MINORITY 
OWNED 

WOMAN 
OWNED 

DIRECT 
HIRES 

OJT's 

RETAINED 
JOBS 

i 

■ — ■ 

i 



 1 
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THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 


COUNTY  OF  JEFFERSON 


This  AGREEMENT  made  this  the   day  of 


(FHS),  d/b/a  BID 
3-  BRC,  and 
^TELLITE. 


The  purpose  of  the  Agreement  is  to  state  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  BRC  will  provide  training  to  employees  of  SATELLITE  and  other  services 
herein  specified  so  that  SATELLITE  can  deliver  bid  consulting  services  to  its 
clients.  BRC  will  provide  consultation  and  access  to  BRC's  libraries  and 
technical  specifications. 


KNOW,  THEREFORE,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  herein 
ined,  the  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows: 


BRC  will  provide  intermediate  level  traininc;  for  a  maximum  of 
three  (3)  staff  members  of  SATELLITE.  '  "intermediate  level 
training"  consists  of,  but  is  not  limited  to,  advanced  education  in 
the  field  of  delivering  bid  consultant  services  to  SATELLITE 
clients.  Such  intermediate  level  training  shall  be  deliverpd  at  the 
offices  of  BRC  in  Beaumont,  Jefferson  County,  Texas  at  mutually 
agreeable  times.  In  addition  to  the  intermediate  level  training 
session(s)  as  set  forth  above,  during  the  term  of  the  Contract  the 
SATELLITE  staff  shall  be  offered  one  initial  training  session  during 
the  year.  "Initial  level  training"  consists  of,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
basic  education  in  the  field  of  delivering  bid  consultant  services  to 
SATELLITE  clients.  This  initial  training  session  shall  be  delivered 
at  the  offices  of  BRC  in  Beaumont,  Jefferson  County,  Texas. 

The  term  of  this  Agreement  shall  commence  on  the  22nd  dav 
of  October — ,  19  87  and  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
thereafter  for  a  period  of  one  (1)  year  and  terminate  on  the30th 

°^  _iune  ,  19  88  .  The  parties  hereto  agree  to 

enter  into  negotiations  for  contract  renewal  if  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  ninety  (90)  days  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  contract 


3.       The  BRC  shall  provide  to  SATEl  LITE  no  later  than  November  1. 
1987: 

A.  the  on-line  capability,  software  and  data  base  for  a 
computerized  match  of  purchases  advertised  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  with  the  production/service 
capabilities  of  the  SATELLITE'S  clients. 

B.  the  data  base  and  computer  software  necessary  for  the 
SATELLITE  to  conduct  market  research  for  its  clients;  i.e.  to 
identify  the  federal  agencies  within  specified  geographic 
areas  who  regularly  purchase  the  Federal  Supply  Code  of 
pre  .ucts  or  services  offered  by  the  SATELLITE'S  Clients. 

C.  The  Installation  will  be  performed  on-site,  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Texas.  In  a  one-day  session,  BRC  software  consultants  will 
mstall  and  configure  the  software  for  operation  on  the 
Satellite's  computer  system,  test  for  proper  functioning, 
provide  documentation  for  routine  use,  and  provide  training 
for  1-3  persons  on  the  use  of  SYSLINS/Procure  and  CBD 
Match. 

D.  BRC  consultants  will  also  provide  unlimited  telephone 
support  directly  to  users  of  the  software.  This  will  include 
assistance  in  use  of  the  pr^^rjram,  help  with  recovery  of  lost 
data,  reindexing  files,  routine  maintenance,  and  other  calls 
that  can  be  assisted  by  phone. 


SATELLITE  shall  pay  to  BRC  compensation  for  the  services 
hereinbefore  set  out  In  the  amount  of   Thirteen  Thousand 

?°  ?roco'^no^''T   •  and  no/100  DollaFs 

($ — 13.250.00     \  with  payment  as  follows: 

As  full  and  final  payment  for  such  services  (except  for  the 
optional  services  and  products  s-^t  out  below), 

.  3   13,250.00  paid  within  fourteen  (14)  days  of 

V  this  agreement,  or  on  or  before  the  first  day  such  services 
are  provided,  whichever  is  sooner. 

F.  The  BRC  staff  shall  provide  up  to  a  maximum  of  seventy  five 
(75)  hours  of  consultation  to  SATELLITE.  The  consultation 
may  be  in  the  areas  of  library  research  and  research  for 
specifications. 

G.  Consultation  above  the  75  hours  shell  be  available  at  «  cost 
yj    of  $50.00  per  hour.  Usage  that  involves  a  fraction  of  an 

hour  shall  be  computed  to  the  next  highest  quarter  hour 
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H.  The  BRC  shall  furnish  at  no  charge: 
-News  up-dates 

-Subscription  to  the  BRC  Newsletter 

4.  The  following  services  are  offered  at  the  option  of  SATELLITE: 

A.  Workshops  and  conferences  conducted  in  SATELLITE'S 
community  by  request  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  on  a  case 
by  case  basis. 

B.  The  BRC  shall  provide  certain  services  and  products  for 
which  charges  are  variable  and  SATELLITE  agrees  to 
reimburse  the  BRC  for  such  charges.  These  are: 

-Copies  (8  1/2"  X  11") -$.10  per  copy 
-Aperture  Prints  -  $3.00  per  copy 
-Long  distance  and  postace-reimbursement  for 
actual  use. 

-Any  and  ail  Incidental  costs  and  expenses  incurred 
by  BRC  arising  from  the  ordering  of  any  services 
and  products  which  may  be  requested  by 
SATELLITE. 

5.  T  je  BRC  agrees  to  complete  written  library  service  requests  within 
48  hours  during  the  normal  work  week  which  is  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  thru  Friday.  Work  shall  be  deemed  completed  when 
deposited  in  a  depository  of  the  United  States  mail,  First  Class 
postage,  prepaid,  an  I  not  upon  receipt  by  SATELLITE.  Expedited 
service  requests  may  be  accomplished  by  use  of  Fax  and  Fede^ral 
Express.  Hclidays  and  weekends  are  not  included  in  thi.  .me 
estimate.  Market  research  request  will  be  completed  in  the  same 
priority  given  library  service  requests.  However,  BRC  does  not 
warrant  that  markat  research  request  will  be  completed  within  48 
I'.ours.  Market  research  requests  v/ill  be  completed  in  relation  to 
the  complexity  of  the  request  and  the  number  of  request  submitted 
at  any  one  time. 

6.  The  BRC  agrees  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  library  of  materials. 

7.  The  BRC  agrees  to  maintain  a  staff  of  well  traine  J  and  competent 
bid  consultants  and  supporting  staff. 

8.  The  BRC  shall  send  an  invoice  to  SATELLITE  for  ongoing  billable 
services  by  the  5th  of  the  month  following  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  services  were  incurred,  with  the  exception  of  telephone 
charges,  which  shall  be  billed  quarterly.  SATELLITE  agrees  to 
reimburse  BRC  for  these  services  by  the  20th  of  the  month  in 
which  the  invoice  is  received. 
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10. 

11. 


12. 


13. 
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SATELLITE  agrees  to  use  the  materials  produced  by  the  BRC  for 
the  benefit  of  its  clients  and  will  not  give,  sell  or  otherwise  transmit 
or  divulge  these  materials  to  other  procurement  centers  or  bid 
resource  centers  or  any  persons  during  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

SATELLITE  agrees  to  not  hold  itself  out  to  represent  the  BRC. 

SATELLITE  shall  indemnify  and  hold  BRC  harmless  for  actions  or 
consequences  of  BRC  efforts  to  assist  SATELLITE  in  serving  its 
clieniij,  unless  any  such  acts  of  BRC  are  intentional  or  are  the 
result  of  gross  negligence. 


SATELLITE  and  BRC 
business  in  the  following 
towit: 

County (s) 
Bowie 
Cass 

Delta 

Franklin 

Hopkins 

Lamar 

Morris 

Titus 

Red  River 

Killer  (Arkansas) 


agree  that  SATELLITE  will  be  doing 
Counties  In  the  State  of  Texas 

CltyCs) 

Texarkana,  New  Boston,  DeKalb,  Maud,  Redvat 
Atlanta,  Queen  City,  Linden,  Avlnger,  Hughes 
Springs 

Cooper,  Pecan  Gap,  Enloe,  Klondike 

Mt.  Vernon,  Winn&boro 

Sulphur  Springs,  Cumby,  Saltlllo 

Paris,  Deport,  Blossom,  Powderly,  Roxton 

Dalngerfleld,  Lone  Star,  Naples,  Omaha 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Montlcello,  Talco,  Wlnfleld 

Clarksville,  Annona,  Detroit,  Bagwell,  Boga 

Texarkana,  Fouke,  Garland  City 


SATELLITE  agrees  that  it  will  not  do  business  in  any  county  not 
-A^S  specified  without  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  BRC 
J  I      agrees  that  it  will  not,  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years  from 
I"?  °^      termination  of  this  Contract,  establish 

satellite  bid  centers  in  any  of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  counties 
in  which  It  does  not  do  business. 


14.  The  waiver  by  either  party  of  a  breach  or  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Agreement  shall  not  operate  as  or  be  construed  to  be  a 
waiver  of  any  subsequent  breach  of  any  provision  of  this 
Agreement. 

15.  A.    BRC  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  delay  or  failure  to  deliver  any 

or  all  of  the  promised  services  in  case  de'ay  or  failure  is 
caused  by:  labor  disputes,  strikes,  war,- accident,  or  fire 
damage  to,  or  destruction  in  whole  or  in  part  of  library 
materials  or  computer  software>^ack  or  inability  to  obtain 
supplies,  Information  or  computer  software  from  the 
supplier;  or  storm,  fire,  flood,  or  any  act  of  God  or  other 
cause  beyond  BRC's  control.  Additionally,  SATELLITE 
shall  not  be  liable  for  failure  to  continue  to  receive  the 
services  of  BRC  for  any  of  the  causes  specified  above. 
When  only  a  part  of  BRC's  or  SATELLITE'S  capacity  to 
perform  is  excused  under  this  paragraph,  BRC  and 
SATELLITE  shall  continue  the  agreement  as  to  the  services 
not  affected.  When  either  BRC  or  SATELLITE  claims 
excuse  for  nonperformance  under  this  paragraph,  notice 
must  b given  to  the  other  party. 

B.  In  the  event  of  a  breach  or  threatened  breach  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement  by  SATELLITE,  then  the  BRC 
shall  have  all  legal  and  equitable  remedies  including  but 
not  limited  to  injunction  and  damages.  BRC  shall  not  be 
required  to  show  u."  prove  irreparable  injury  or  inadequacy 
of  legal  remedy,  and  such  damages  shall  be  recovered  as 
may  be  provided,  plus  reimbursement  for  all  expenses  plus 
interest  at  the  legal  rate,  plus  attorney's  fees,  in  the  e-'ent  of 
litigation  to  enforce  this  agreement. 

16.  All  notices  required  or  permitted  to  be  given  under  this  Agreement 
will  be  sufficient  if  furnished  in  writing,  sent  by  certified  mail  with  a 
return  receipt  requested,  to  the  parties  at  the  following  addresses 
towit: 

BRC  SATELLITE 

Bid  Resource  Center 
P.  0.  Box  3223 
Beaumont,  Texas  77704 


r  <^ 
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17.  This  Agreement  shall  be  interpreted,  construed,  and  governed 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

18.  In  casa  any  one  or  more  of  the  precisions  contained  in  this 
Agreement  shall  for  any  reason  be  held  to  be  invalid,  illegal,  or 
unenforceable  In  any  respect,  such  Invalidity,  illegality,  or 
unenrorceability  shall  not  affect  any  other  provision,  and  this 
Agreement  shall  be  constntecl  as  if  such  invalid,  illegal,  or 
unenforceable  provision  had  never  been  included  in  the 
Agreement. 


19. 


This  Agreement  constitutes  the  sole  agreement  of  the  parties  and 
superseded  any  prior  understandings  or  wnuen  or  oral 
agreements  between  the  parties  respecting  that  subject  matter. 


EXECUTED  at .  ,  Texas,  on  19 


SATELLITE  Representative  BRC  Representative 
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Appendix  C: 

FROZEN  FOOD  PROCESSING  PLANT 


Frozen  Food  Committae  Meeting 
Friday,  May  27,  1988 
10:00  A.M. 
NTCC  Board  Room 

MINUTES 


A  coTimittee  for  the  'avelopment  of  an  integrated  agriculture 
production,  processing,  storage,  and  marketing  system  for 
Northeast  Texas  met  for  a  structure  meeting  at  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College  on  Friday,  May  27,  1988,  The  following  persons 
were  present: 

Joe  Dan  Cole,   Franklin  National  Bank 

Walter  Sears.,   Superintendent  -  Mt.   Vernon  ISD 

Peggy  Lowery,  Mt .   Vernon  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bill  Everett,   Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 

John  Carnes,   Regional  Planning  Unit   -  NTCC 

Gib  Blackman,    Small  Business  Development  Center  -  NTCC 

Deanna  Scott,   Senator  Anderson's  Office 

Mark  Bergland,   BID  Center  -  NTCC 

Joe  Roach,   Texas  Agriculture  Extension  Service  - 

Franklin  County 
Wayne  Foster;   Franklin  County  Judge 
Jack  Foreman,   Executive  Dean  -  NTCC 
Wayland  DeWitt,  President  -  NTCC 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  mission  for  the  comirittee.  We  began  by  formulating  a  first 
rough  draft  mission  statement  for  the  committee.  It  was  stated 
as  follows: 

"The  mission  of  the  Northeast  Texas  Regional 
Agriculture  Development  Committee  is  to  define  the 
scope  for  an  agriculture  project  to  establish  an 
integrated  (vertically  and  horizontally)  production 
processing,   and  marketing  system  for  the  region." 

Next  step  -  hr .  Bergland  will  provide  a  draft  statement  for  the 
committee  to  finalize  at   the  next  meeting. 

The  committee  began  a  discussion  and  formulation  of  some  critical 
issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  upcoming  months. 

1.  What  is  the  best  use  of  our  land? 

2.  How  can  we  best  employ  our  people? 


3.  What  are  some  nont raditional  crops  that  can  be  considered  for 
thlf  system? 

4#  How  can  we  diversify  the  base  of  agriculture  in  the  region? 

5.  What  are  the  sources  of  funding  (private  and  public)  to 
complete  the   feasibility  study? 

6.  What  will  our  one  year,  five  year,  ten  year,  and  twenty  year 
goals  be  for  the  region? 

7.  How  will  this  project  effect  the  environment  and  what  do  we 
want   the  environment   to  be? 

8.  What  will  be  the  societal  effects  of  the  project?  How  will 
the  public  atti^ude  towards  this  project  be  formed  (positive 
vs .   negative ) ? 

9.  How  can  we  insure  that  this  will  be  a  regional  (Northeast 
Texas)   project  vs.    a  local   (Mt.   Vernon)  project? 

10.  What  is  the   regional  infrastructure  for  this  project? 

11.  What  is   the  best  system     for     production     research     for  this 
pro j  ect ? 

Example:     Demonstration  plots 

Comparison  of  plant  varieties 
Comparison  of  irrigation  systems 
etc . 

12.  What  are   the   societal  changes  that  are     happening     that  will 
help  us?  Project  demand  products?  Market? 

Example:     Microwave  cooking 
Pre-packaged  meals 
Quick  frozen  fresh  products 
etc . 

13.  How  can  we  develop   alternate  sources   for  produce     so     that  a 
supply  is  more  secure? 

14.  Should  we  concentrate  on  a  type  of     produce     such     as  fruit? 
(Peaches,   pears,   strawberries,   blue  berries,   black  berries) 

The  following  components  were  suggested  as  types  of  marketable  of 
products   for  the  system. 

1.  Fresh  products 

2.  Frozen  products 

3.  Canned  products 

4.  Further  processed  products    (no-^-t  raditional) 

5.  Gourmet  products 
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The  subcommittee  formation  began  with  tentative  subcommittees  and 
subcommittee  leaders  as  follows: 

A.  Marketing  -  Bill  Everett 

B.  Sources  of  Funding  -  Joe  Dan  Cole 

Pe ggy  Lowery 

Deanna  Scott   (public  sector) 

C.  Production  -  Joe  Roach 

Wayne  Foster 

Jim  Tollett  (suggested) 

D.  Processing  -  Jim  Tollett  (suggested) 

Dick  Edwards  (suggested) 
Al  Wagner  (suggested) 
Joe  Roach 

Two  resource  persons  were  suggested  from  the  agriculture  extension 
service:  Dr.  Nelson  and  Marty  Baker  from  the  Overton  Research 
Center. 

The  committees  will  begin  work  immediately  and  will  make  brief 
reports  at  the  next  meeting.  Resource  persons  will  be  added  to 
committees  and  invited  to  participate  in  meetings  for  input  as  the 
members  desire.  We  will  meet  fairly  regular  at  first.  Next 
meeting  will  be  June  10,  1988,  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  NTCC  Board 
Room. 

Mr.  Cole  will  be  organizing  a  group  of  regional  agriculture 
extension  agents  to  provide  input  and  support  to  the  project 
development . 

Mark  Bergland  will  be  assigned  by  the  college  as  the  staff  member 
to  the  project.  It  will  be  Mr.  Bergland's  responsibility  to 
pttend  all  meetings  of  the  committee,  all  subcommittee  meetings, 
write  proposals  for  funding  of  studies,  and  work  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  to  fulfill  its  mission  and 
determine   feasibility  of  the  project. 

Re  corder 


Jack  Foreman 


NORTHEAST  TEXAS  REGIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE  MEETING 


MINUTES 

Friday,  June  10,  1988 
10:00  A.M. 
NTCC  Board  Room 

A  committee  for  the  development  of  an  integrated  agricilture 
production,  processing,  storage,  and  marketing  system  for 
Northeast  Texas  met  formally  at  Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
on  Friday,  June  10,  1988.    The  following  members  and  visitors 
were  present: 

Jack  Foreman  -  Executive  Dean,  NTCC 

Deanna  Scott  -  Senator  Anderson's  Office 

Gib  Blackman  -  Small  Business  Development  Center,  NTCC 

Marty  Baker  •  Horticulturist,  Texas  A&M  Extension  Service 

Leon  T.  Lester  -  Resident,  Franklin  County 

Dr.  Greg  Clary  -  Economist,  Texas  A&M  Extension  Service 

Jim  Davis  -  BID  Center,  NTCC 

Stan  Garrett  -  Guaranty  Bank,  Mt.  Pleasant 

Joe  Dan  Coe  -  Franklin  National  Bank,  Mt.  Vernon 

Joe  D.  Roach  -  Coxinty  Extension  Agent,  Franklin  County 

Mark  R.  Berglund  -  BID  Center,  NTCC 

Bill  Edleman  -  Imperial  Farms,  Winnsboro 

Johnny  Cates  -  County  Extension  Agent,  Wood  County 

John  Kidwell  -  Trinity  Valley  Marketing  Exchange,  Athens 

First  order  of  business  was  a  review  and  approval  of  the  May  27th 
committee  meeting  minutes. 

Next,  subcommittee  chairpersons  were  asked  to  present  brief 
reports . 

Joe  Dan  Coe,  funding  subcommittee  chairman,  had  contacted  First 
National  Bank  of  Winnsboro,  Guaranty  Bank  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
First  State  Bank  of  Pittsburg  for  their  support  of  the  project 
and  all  expressed  favorable  support.    He  assured  those  present 
that  the  financial  community  will  be  represented  in  the  project. 

No  reports  were  available  from  the  processing  or  marketing 
subcommittees . 

Joe  Roach,  crop  production  subcommittee  chairman,  brought  two 
guests  from  the  Texas  A&M  Extension  Center  at  Overton;  Marty 
Baker,  Horticulturist,  and  Dr.  Greg  Clary,  Agriculture  Economist. 

Marty  Baker  discussed  several  important  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  the  frozen  food  processing  plant  project.  Mr. 
Baker^s  remarks  included  the  following  points. 
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*  Biggest  negative  of  project  is  growing  competition  in 
processed  food  industry  from  I'heat  and  serve  food".  : 
products • 

*  When  asked  about  crop  production  data,  he  replied 
"such  information  is  readily  available". 

*  Two  largest  production  obstacles  are: 

1)  Area  farms  with  absentee  land  owners  which  would 
require  tenant  farmers. 

2)  Cost  (per  acre  foot),  availability,  and  quality 
of  water  for  irrigation.    Irrigation  lowers  risk 
of  growing  crops. 

*  Specialty  crops  (Chinese  vegr cables)  can  offer  high  dollar 
return  on  low  acreage. 

*  Possibly  introduce  line  of  unique  Texas  production. 

*  We  are  located  adjacent  to  area  of  highest  sweet  potato 
production  in  the  world. 

*  Suggest  increasing  published  crop  production  numbers  by 
30%  to  obtain  more  accurate  figures.    Growers  always  low 
ball  numl:>ers. 

*  Must  balance  production  growth  with  demand  growth  or 
prices  will  fall  below  break  even  point. 

Dr.  Greg  Clary  discussed  several  items  relating  mostly  to  market 
and  financial  analysis. 

*  Resources  are  available  (soils,  water,  technology)  to  grow 
most  crops  in  this  area.  Therefore,  economics  are  primary 
consideration. 

*  Will  farmers  change  crops  in  order  to  increase  profits? 
Not  all  farmers  are  profit  maximizers. 

*  Economic  impact  study  should  be  done  to  determine  costs 
and  benefits. 

Project  mission  statement  and  goals  were  presented  to  committee 
members  by  Mr.  Berglund.    Committee  members  approved  project 
mission  statement  and  goals.    Also  approved,  after  revisions 
proposed  by  Dr.  Clary  were  made,  was  the  proposed  outline  of  the 
final  feasibility  report.    Dr.  Clary  recommended  section  VI.  H. 
(financial  analysis)  of  the  proposed  outline  be  expanded  and 
incorporated  into  the  study  as  a  complete  section,  and  the  market 


analysis  upgraded  to  a  position  of  higher  priority.    Dr,  Clary 
further  commented  that  a  market  analysis  must  be  done  to  first 
identify  a  demand  strong  enough  to  support  a  project  of  this 
type. 

Deanna  Scott  interjected  that  any  application  made  to  TDA  for 
funding  must  be  accompanied  by  a  five  year  forecast • 

Joe  Dan  Coe  indicated  he  could  raise  $1,000  for  project  expenses • 

Mr.  Berglund  was  assigned  the  task  of  acquiring  information  on 
crop  production,  future  water  availability  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  market  concerns  for  presentation  during  the 
committee's  next  meeting  on  June  20,  1988 • 

Recorders:    Mr.  Jim  Davis 

Mr,  Mark  Berglund 


MISSION  STATEMENT 


The  mission  of  the  Northeast  Texas  Regional  Agriculture 
Development  Committee  is  to  promote  economic  development  and 
agricultural  diversification  in  the  central  region  of  Northeast 
Texas  through  the  establishment  of  vertically  and  horizontally 
integrated  agricultural  enterprises. 


GOAL  ONE 

To  compile  a  comprehensive,  unbiased  feasibility  study  allowing 
for  sound  decision  making  concerning  the  economic  viability  of  a 
frozen  food  processing  plant  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be 
located  in  the  central  region  of  Northeast  Texas. 


GOAL  TWO 


To  implement  an  informative  and  educational  program  designed  to 
obtain  continued,  energetic  support  from  area  residents  for 
increased  agricultural  diversity. 


GOAL  THREE 


To  insure  a  physical  environment  conducive  to  continued  economic 
prosperity  and  clean,  healthful  living.  economic 
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GOAL  ONE  OBJECTIVES 


1.  Locate  and  secure  sources  of  private  and  public  financial 
support  to  fund  a  feasibility  study  for  a  frozen  food 
processing  plant  to  be  located  in  the  central  region  of 
Northeast  Texas* 

2.  Develop  detailed  documentation  of  the  following  aspects: 

a)  Crop  Production  (realized  and  potential) 

b)  Processing 

c)  Marketing 

d)  Sales,  Pricing,  and  Staffing 

3*    Assimilate  information  into  feasibility  study  with  an 
unbiased  summary  and  conclusion* 
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NORTHEAST  TEXAS  REGIONAL   

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE  MEETING    

MINUTES 

Friday,  June  24,  1988 
10:00  A.M. 
NTCC  Board  Room 

A  committee  for  the  development  of  an  integrated  agricultural 
production,  processing,  storage,  and  marketing  system  for 
Northeast  Texas  met  formally  at  Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
on  Friday,  June  24,  1988.    The  following  members  and  visitors 
were  present: 

Dr.  Jack  Foreman  -  Executive  Deaii,  NTCC 

Gib  Blackman  _  Small  Business  Development  Center,  NTCC 

Dr.  Greg  Clary  -  Economist,  Texas  ASM  Rxtension  Service 

Jim  Davis  -  BID  Center,  NTCC 

Mark  Bergl^md  -  BID  Center,  NTCC 

Joe  D.  Roach  -  County  Extension  Agent,  Franklin  County 
Stan  Garrett  -  Guarairty  Bank,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Dr.  Jim  Tollett  -  Coordinator  of  Agricultural  and  Industry 
Programs,  NTCC 

The  first  order  of  business  was  a  discussion  of  the  revised 
feasibility  study  outline  provided  by  Mr.  Berglund.  Those 
present  agreed  the  revised  outline  comprehensively  covered  all 
categories  of  information  required  for.  an  adequate  feasibility 
study.    The  addition  of  a  summary  and  conclusion  section  to  the 
outline  was  suggested  and  approved. 

Next,  based  on  the  new  outline,  subcommittee  responsibilities 
were  reassigned  to  project  participants.    Mark  Berglund  was 
assigned  the  responsibility  of  writing  the  introduction.  Greg 
Clary,  Bill  Everet,  Gib  Blackman,  and  Mark  Berglund  were  assigned 
the  task  of  compiling  the  market  analysis  section.  Crop 
production  concerns  are  to  be  addressed  by  Joe  Roach  and  Mark 
Berglund.    jim  Tcllett  and  Mark  Berglund,  in  accordance  with  key 
resource  individuals,  will  acquire  the  necessary  data  to  complete 
the  technical  analysis  section.    Stan  Garrett  volunteered  to  work 
on  the  financial  analysis  section.    Also,  Joe  Dan  Coe  was 
designated  as  a  crucial  member  of  this  subcommittee. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  outline  and  subcommittee 
assignments,  Mr.  Berglund  discussed  the  crop  production  and 
marketing  reports  prepared  by  him  for  the  meeting. 

The  next  NTRADC  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  NTCC  board  room,  was 
set  for  10:00  A.M.  July  22,  1988. 

Mr.  Berglund  was  assigned  the  following  tasks:  compiling  a 
mailing  list  of  people  associated  with  and  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  frozen  food  project;  distribute  a  reminder  of  the  next 
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NTRADC  meeting  one  week  before  the  date;  developing  a  system  by 

meJ^ers    inf  orafn•^°^^^^  distributed  to 'appropriate  coiSTtiee 
?n?f il  f^^^o^Sranizmg  data  collected  on  the  project  into  a 
notebook  to  be  made  available  to  committee  members. 

makina^f h??^f ^^""^^  the  possibility  of  someone  from  the  committee 
making  a  brief  presentation  on  NTRADC s  efforts  to  a  meetina  of 
area  county  extension  agents  in  hopes  of  gaining  recognition  and 

mh^nd''???^  ^^'^       ^^^^       Avinger?  S  J^e  tn 

:«Vo?  M    2  5*    ?''®f  ^^^^  supported  the  idea  and  volunteered  to 
™fnif^n  f  ^v,^?""?^"^^  ^^^^        presentation.  Mr.  Roach  also 
mentioned  that  Country  World,  a  local  agricultural 

ourS?nJ^'"^^f  n""^  i""  sulphur  springs,  would  print  articles  on 

n^v?  nAnn.^^"'^^^^"^^^  reporter  will  be  invited  to  attend 
tne  next  committee  meeting. 

Recorder 
Mark  Berglund 
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CROP  PRODUCTION  REPORT 


Texas  is  divided  into  13  principle  regions  for  which  data  is 
compiled  on  agricultural  production.    The  East  Texas  area 
encompasses  34  counties  of  which  Camp,  Franklin,  Hopkins,  Morris, 
Red  River,  Titus,  and  Wood,  are  considered  principle  commercial 
producing  counties  with  regard  to  vegetables.    Other  counties 
identified  as  principle  vegetable  producers  are  Bowie,  Cass,  and 
Upshur. ^  Sweetpotatoes,  tomatoes,  and  watermelons  are  the  major 
commercial  vegetable  crops  in  this  seven  county  area.    The  major 
fruit  crop  in  the  area  is  peaches.    Regionally,  black  eyes  and 
other  green  peas,  cantaloupes,  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  many 
counties.    Additional  crops  which  could  be  easily  grown  include 
okra  and  pumpkins. 

It  is  estimated  that  thero  are  approximately  37,700  idle  cropland 
acres  in  Camp,  Franklin,  -Hopkins,  Morris,  Red  River,  Titus,  and 
Wood  Counties.    A  conservative  estimate  is  that  20,000  of  these 
acres  are  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Existence  of  this  fallow  land  places  the  seven  East  Texas 
counties  being  considered  as  the  initial  core  of  support  for  a 
value  added  faxdli-ty  in  a  posi-tion  i:o  realize  substantial  growth 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  output.    The  combined  total  vegetable 
producing  acreage  for  the  34  counties  comprising  the  East  Texas 
region  is  15,540  according  to  1985  Texas  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics.    The  utilization  of  an  additional  20,000 
acres  would  mean  an  increase  of  129%  over  the  1985  figure. 
However,  caution  must  be  exercised.    Increasing  output  will  not 
automatically  ensure  the  success  of  any  project.    An  acceptable 
market  must  first  be  located  which  will  provide  a  demand  for  a 
facility's  product (s).    Market  concerns  will  be  addressed  in  the 
following  report. 


MARKETING  REPORT 


The  food  processing  industry  is  expected  to  grow  at  a  rate 
between  1.2%  to  1.4%  per  year  for  food  purchased  at  the  grocery 
store  and  1.4%  to  2.0%  per  year  for  away-from-home  consumption  up 
until  the  year  2000.    Primary  factors  influencing  tliis  growth  are 
increasing  population  and  trading-up.    Trading-up  occurs  when 
consumers  spend  a  greater  portion  of  their  rising  average 
disposable  income  on  food  products  having  a  higher  price  per 
pound,  greater  convenience  of  preparation  and  more  costly 
ingredients.    Demographic  factors  will  have  a  small  but 
potentially  important  effect,  at  least  from  the  frozen  food 
project's  perspective  on  food  consumption  over  the  next  several 
years.    Taste  and  preference  changes  during  the  next  several 
years  are  more  likv ly  to  affect  distribution  of  food  expenditures 
rather  than  total  expenditure  per  person. 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables  should  experience  a  1.6%  growth 
in  1988.    This  is  slightly  below  the  foods  industry's  projected 
2.0%  growth  rate  for  the  same  period.    During  the  next  five 
years,  the  value  of  shipments  of  processed  fruit,  vegetable  and 
specialty  it:ems  is  ^  expected  ±o  increase  at  a  compound  annual  rate 
of  1.8%  to  3.8%  adjusted  for  price  changes^.    While  per  capita 
consumption  of  frozen  fruits  imd  vegetables  as  a  perceut  of  total 
fruit  r.nd  vegetable  consumed  rose  4%  between  1972  and  1986  growth 
in  this  sector  is  expected  to  be  slow  to  moderate  due  to  stiff 
competition  in  the  market  place.    Canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  declining  in  popularity  partially  due  to  increased  demand  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.    Several  sectors  of  the  processed 
food  industry  which  will  show  substantial  growth  during  the  next 
five  years  are  packaged  juices,  gourmet  pizza,  salad  dressings, 
frozen  entrees  (notably  Mexican  and  Cajun),  and  other 
microwaveable  convenience  foods.    The  increasing  nuimber  of 
American  households  with  microwave  ovens  and  one  and  two-person 
households  contribute  heavily  to  this  anticipated  growth  figure. 
Another  market  which  exhibits  potential  is  providing  more 
convenient  and  nutritionally  balanced  entrees  for  people  65  and 
over.    The  number  of  individuals  in  this  category  is  expected  to 
grow  at  a  rate  double  that  of  the  general  population. 

Preliminary  review  of  data  collected  thus  far  indicates  projected 
growth  over  the  next  five  years  to  be  greatest  in  the  "heat' and 
serve"  sectors  of  the  industry.    Therefore,  identification  and 
introduction  of  product  into  this  sector  might  be  a  lead 
deserving  further  investigation.    Also,  further  research  on 
related  products  could  possibly  uncover  increased  future  demand 
for  items  which  could  be  produced  with  comparable  processing 
operations  at  the  same  facility.    Continued  pursuit  of  a  frozen 
food  processing  facility  for  fruits  and  vegetables  returning  long 
term  benefits  to  the  area  would  most  likely  necessitate  the 
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identification  of  an  existing  market  from  which  to  pirate  sales 
or  the  consideration  of  operating  as  a  siibcontractor  to  a  major 
food  processing  corporation.    Harsh  competition  makes  the 
introduction  of  new  product  by  a  small  independent  processing 
company  an  arduous  and  risky  venture  at  best=^. 


Viewpoint  expressed  by  Dr.  Ed  Estes,  Extension  Economist 
ITorth  Carolina  State  University. 


Appendix  D: 


SOLICITATION  LETTERS  PGR  COMMERCIAL/INDUSTRIAL 
REAL  ESTATE  REFERRAL  SYSTEM 


I 
I 


Northeast  Texas  Community  ColleJ^e 
P.O.  Box  1307 
, —  1  _  Mt.  Pleasant.  Texas  75455 


Phone  214.572.1911 
1-800-441.8568 


February  9^  1988 


Clyde  Hoyt  Robinson        :  - 
P.O*  3ox  237  - 
vGilmer ,  TX    75644  \ ;     '  • 

Dear  Mr.  Robinson: 

Northeast  Texas  Coinraunity  College  has  contracted  with  the  Texas 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  to  write  a  model  plan  for 
•economic  development  in  our  area. 

As  a  real  estate  professional  I'm  sure  "you  are  aware  .that  one 
major  selling  point  .we  liave  to  attract  new  business  and  industry 
Is  an  -abundance  of  ninused  and  affordable  properties.  However, 
unlike  jnany  ^eas^  ±here  Jis  no  centralized  soxirce  of  information, 
no  single  point  of  ^contact  for  a  business  interested  in  locating 
somewhere  in  Northeast  Texas .   "This  results  in  confusion  and 
inefficiency  as  a  prospective  business  tries  to  i^dentif yjsites  in 
a  broad  geographic.area -which  meet  its  specifications.  .In 
today' s  extremely  coit^petitive -environment-far jrecruiting:^^ 
-and  industrial -prospects, —this  situation  places  .us  .at -a  rdistinct 
disadvantage  compared  to  many  other  areas. 

Therefore,  we -solicit- your  .assistance  in  ..remedying  this 
competitive  disadvantage.   :.We  propose  creating  a  database  of 
suitable  industriai  land  and  commercial  buildings  available  in  a 
multi-county  area.  :The  "Business  and  Industrial  .Development 
Center  will  act  as  a  collection  point  for  the  information 
provided  by  area  brokers.    We  will  match  the  prospects'  site 
specifications  and  geographic  preferences  with  our  database  and 
refer  the  prospect  directly  to  the  listing  broker.    At  no  time 
will  we  attempt  to  "sell"  the  prospect  on  your  listing,  nor  do  we 
propose  to  participate  in  your  commissions. 

The  Business  and  Industrial  Development  Center  is  an  umbrella 
organization  for  several  successful  economic  development 
projects.    Our  funding  is  currently  derived  from  the  Northeast 
Texas  Private  Industry  Council,  the  Texas  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Board,  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  and 
Northeast  Texas  Community  College.    Our  goal  is  to  become  the 
focal  point  for  economic  development  in  Northeast  Texas.  With 
your  cooperation  in  this  effort,  we  can  make  this  an  even  better 
place  to  live  and  work. 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  our  program,  help  us  design 
the  infotmation  system  described  .above,  or -are -willing -to -provide 
■-the  database  with  your  available  listings,  please  return  the 
•  -enclosed  card. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Jim  Davis  - 
Program  Director 


Stan  Adamson 

Director  Lifelong  Learning 
and  Business  Programs 

JD/SA/mg 
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Report  on  Commercial/Industrial 
Real  Estate  Database 


On  February  9,  1988  a  letter  (attachment   )  was  sent  to  236 

licensed  real  estate  brokers  in  Car^  ^  Camp^  Morris^  Titus^ 
Franklin  and  Upshur  Counties.    Thi    xetter  described  the  need  for 
a  centralized  inf  ormati  on  base  of  avaj.lable  commercial  and 
indus'rrial  properties  in  order  to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
businesses  seeking  areas  for  relocation  or  expansion. 

As  of  March  2,  37  replies  had  been  received  using  the  self 
addressed^  stamped  postcard  enclosed  with  the  letter.  Responses 
are  broken  into  the  following  categories: 

17  Yes^  interested  in  participating.    Please  provide 
further  information. 

2     Not  interested  in  participating. 

18  Inactive  broker. 
37     Total  replies 

Observations : 

(1)  The  response  rate  to  the  inquiry  (15.7%)  is  crnsidered  good. 

(2)  Response  of  those  brokers  currently  active  is  "ighly 
favorable  (17  of  19). 

(3)  Many  of  the  largest  brokers  in  the  area  are  among  those  who 
expressed  a  positive  interest  in  participating  in  the 
program. 

Conclusion; 

Sufficient  interest  exists  to  pursue  development  necessary  to 
manage  such  a  program. 

Next  step; 

Invite  all  brokers^  utility  company  representatives^  and 
Industrial  Foundation  officers  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  late 
March  at  NTCC.    The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  discuss  the 
mechanics  of  organizing  and  operating  a  real  estate  database 
referral  system  for  commercial  and  industrial  properties. 

Attachments;    February  9  Letter  and  Reply  Card 

Mailing  list  of  interested  brokers 
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Northeast  Texas  Community  Colleg>e 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas  75455 


Phone  214-572-191 
1-800-441-8568 


i 

I 

f 


i 


I 
I 


^Brehda 'Taylor  "    *'  :  "      /  ■  ■  - 

Route  ^7,  Box  156 
:  Gilmer,  TX   .75644  j 

■  Dear  Ms.  Taylor: 

T  want  to  thank  you  for  your  affirmative  response  to  our 
■proposal  to  establish  a  centralized  database  for 
1   ^/-  commercial  and  industrial  property  iisted  for  sale  in 

our  area.  ;_-:/~-V       -      .  ' 

•An  organizational  ineeting  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April 
26,  at  3:00  p.m. in  the  -Board  Room  at  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College  (FM  1735).    At  this  meeting,  .we  will 
work  to  define  the  objectives  .of  the  system  .:and  the 

.paperwork  necessary  to  support  the  .flow  of  information. 

Your  paxticipation  is  crucial  to  the  s  uccess  of  "this 
.proposal.    Please  R.S.V.P.  with  my  secretary,  Mary  Graf, 
on  or  before  Friday,  April  22. 

We  lock  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Best  Regards, 


Jim  Davis 
Program  Director 


Stan  Adamson 

Director  of  Lifelong  Learning 

JD/SA/mg 

cc:    Ruth  Burns 
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Appendix  E: 


TEXAS  CAPITAL  FUND  APPLICATIONS; 
PROCEDURES  AND  APPLICATION  PACKAGE 
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PROCEDURES  AND  APPLICATION  PACKAGE 


TEXAS  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS 
CITY  AND  COUNTY  ASSISTANCE 
Willie  L.  Scott,  Executive  Director 
AUGUST  1987 


WILLIAM  P.  CLEMENTS,  JR.,  GOVERNOR 
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TEXAS  CAPITAL  FUND 

The  Texas  Capital  Fund  (TCF)  will  provide  money  to  encourage  business  developmen 
or  expansion,  and  to  assist  in  local  infrastructure  improvements  that  support 
private  economic  development.     These  funds,  which  are  a  part  of  the  federal 
Community  Development  Block  Grant,  will  be  awarded  for  the  express  purpose 
of  creating  new  permanent  jobs  or  retaining  existing  jobs  primarily  for  low 
and  moderate  income  persons.     Grants  will  be  awarded  to  cities  and  counties 
through  bi-monthly  statewide  reviews.     Successful  applicants  may  use  the  funds 
for  loans  to  businesses  or  for  public  infrastructure  improvements  in  support  of 
private  ventures. 

The  document  which  provides  the  rules,  procedures,  and  application  forms  for 
the  Texas  Capital  Fund  Program  may  be  requested  from  the  Tex^s  Department  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Aurey  Johnson.  Supervisor  of  Economic  Development.  P.O.  Box  12728. 
Capitol  Station.  Austin.  Texas  78711  and  the  street  address  is  410  East  5th  Stret 
78701.    Mr.  Johnson  may  be  reached  by  telephone  at  512/320-0110- 
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PART  I 

GOAL  AND  OBJECTIVE,  ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Goal  and  Objective 
Th«  goal  of  the  Texas  Capital  Fund  Program,  as  stated  in  the  Housina 

nlrcine   rr^^^!  expanding  economic  opportunities,  principally  for 

persons  of  low  and  moderate  income."    The  objective  of  the  program  is  to 
expand  economic  opportunities  that  create  or  retain  jobs,  principally  for 
nnJ"c*'"?  ^H"'"'  P^'"sons.    This  objective  was  contained  in  TDCA's 

olSelopleiniluD)  '^^'"''"^  ^^P^'"^'"^"^  °^  "°"sing  Urban 

Eligible  Applicants 

Eligible  applicants  must  be  either  an  incorporated  municipality  or 

5o!lor^i^?^!T'!!^-    I*^"?  °^  government"  are  further  defined  by 

federal  law  in  Appendix  I.  uci  mcvj 

,nd  rll!nn?''h^^3"'/^'*'5P^^^"?.^!J^  """'^  ^^^3"  50,000  in  population 

and  cannot  be  designated  as  eligible  to  receive  Community  Development 

I  Jinn  !'"'n^^^""^'"?  "^^^  population  restrictions  do  not  apply  to 

Jo  o??i{K?P^l^"?ii  as  in  the  case  of  cities,  the  county  would  not 

be  eligible  for  this  program  if  it  received  entitlement  funding  from  HUD. 

•'•'^''1^  '^^^^^.^  °J  counties  may  submit  applications  that  would  provide 
rp^   i'n^^i^f'iP''''^'  business;  however,  the  applicant  government  would 
remain  ultimately  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  project. 

Eligible  Activities 

The  Texas  Capital  Fund  provides  resources  for  an  applicant  to  make 
public  infrastructure  improvements  in  support  of  an  economic  development 
project,  and  it  also  permits  the  applicant  to  loan  funds  to  a  business  or 
non-profit  organization  for  the  following  uses1 

Real  property  acquisition 

New  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  commercial  or  industrial 
facltilities 

Purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment 
Working  capital 

A  complete  list  of  federally  approved  activities  are  contained  in  Appendix 

It* 

fach  project  must  create  or  retain  jobs  for  Texans.    In  order  to  comply 
with  the  national  goal  of  expanding  economic  opportunities  for  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income,  at  least  51%  of  the  jobs  created  or  retained  by  the 
proposed  project  must  be  filled  by  persons  who  have  a  family  income  of  less 
than  80%  of  the  county  median  income.    County  income  figures  are  found  in 
PART  V.C.  of  the  Texas  Capital  Fund  application. 
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Ineligible  Activities 


businl   ."n"  J  ?       rJ.^be  u  rrlrLSf^STint  Texas  Capital  funds  to  a 

the  salaHes  of  he  builS^rpHn  ioJls  i!;'155|h'^^"'"'^"9.°^  P^y^ns 
not  mentioned  in  Appendini  1^1^61  ijiblel  '  '"^  '^^^'^^^ 

Other  Restrietinnc 

reiocS?iSrjrr£Ss:j^is'?r:j^t:rw?t"fn^^^    n  ^-^^^^^^^  the 

relocating  business  providersatisfarfnri  another,  unless  the 

aUernative  is  to  lekve  tSrsLte  J^tor^^^r^'S^""  °ther 
considered  if  there  is  no  obWtL  bl  lhl  ?nrl\^  relocation  project  may  be 
business  is  presently  located  ^  government  in  which  the 

fausinlss^  "^^^         ""'^^^^  applications  that  provide  funding  for  one 

cltyrc'SrpoJltelUJrJJ't:  ?xT;:ter?uSJ?^?      ?  S!*^  ''''      ^"  the 
consider  a'project  proposed  by  a   oJn?y  ^n'  hf\'S^°"'  '"^  ^^^^ 

of  the  county.  ^     couniy  mat  is  in  the  unincorporated  area 

.ore  5?h*r"cl{ie"ro?°«"?ura;rJ™i|?^„''^'"'  the  ,ppl,c,„t  and  one  or 
project.  counties  are  competing  to  provide  funds  to  the  sane 

to  be™"isuJ  h"as  "?ld''Le?  llllll'^T  ^"i J^l"!".^  """""s 
code  and  the  matter   s  In  the  nroJE^f  ^  ^'r  "  °J.       fs"*"''  bankruptcy 
business  has  been  adj5d!c,te5  KSpt?  '"^""^"^'^         whicR  sJch 
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PART  II 


APPLICATION  AND  SELECTION  PROCEDURES 


Overview 


DroieJts'"aDlf?rItlnnc%n'5E°"l^''  °^  development 

projects,  applications  to  the  Texas  Capital  Fund  will  be  acceoted 

approxima  ely  every  2  months.    Scoring  of  the  propo   Is  w^l  be 

v'au     ?[S"?:n'   LS?  t'^'"'''  cLittee   consisting  of 

aHut  fho  :?If^^  "^"J^M!"'  TDCA  Executive  Director  will 

The  overall  soundness  of  the  proposed  project  will  be  a  major  factor  in 
r  j^c  '5    ?Sn''2M?h%  \'''']      ''''  ossible  score  ZZslfln' 

eSSuv  nar    ?;;,H!n  hlM'"?'^?  '  °^  P^°^^b^^  ^""O'"^^  success. 

n?ilr  fE!  i^?"  ^^.^.^^  business  principals  is  strongly  encouraged. 

fi.ro  1?'"  ^5!  obvous  limitation  in  total  funds  available  for  the  yea^, 
Sr[  c   a"r°c  l^'  ""'"^'^  of  applicants  that  may  be  funded  n^L? 

mining  nncc^M  i  3"  appUcBnt  must  be  awarded  at  least  70%  of  the 

maximum  possible  score  to  be  considered  for  funding. 

r\n»nrlll  Or  corporate  equity  participation  and  other  private 

III   Vrnul  ""V  for  scoring  purposes.    [Public  funding  sSurce  (i.e. 

SBA,  FmHA,  etc.)  will  not  be  considered  in  the  scoring  process.] 

New  jobs  created  may  be  given  more  weight  than  retained  lobs  in  scorina 
?  rSJov        T?"'  ?PPl^"tions.    A  retailed  job  in  which  tssd^ 
firm  provides  at  least  one  dollar  of  additional  private  investment 
(personal/corporate  injection  and/or  bank  loan)  for  each  dollar  Requested 
'?ni^''''^^^^^""'  ^^^^^^^      ^  "^^^^  ^^^^^ed  jib.    m  cSn??   t   r?et  ned 
job  in  which  the  assisted  firm  provides  less  than  one  dollar  fir  eJchdSllar 
requested  will  have  one  half  the  weight  of  a  newly  created  job 
Additionally,  businesses  claiming  retained  jobs  as  part  of  a  proposal  must 
provide  documentation  that  the  employees  will  be  laid  off  or  thTbSsiness 

nJrmaJ":;a?YSb?e."'°"''       °'  '''''      '''''  '''''''  ^""^  "'^-^ 

The  applicant  must  identify  the  amount  of  capacity  required  by  a 
business,  where  a  firm  requires  infrastructure  improvements  such  as  expanded 
sewage  treatmen    facilities.    The  firm's  capacity  (fc)  is  then  divided  by 
the  total  capacity  of  the  mprovements  (tc).   The  ratio  (fc/tc)  represents 
the  limit  an  app  icant       request  for  the  infrastructure  improvement  under 
the  Texas  Capital  Fund.    The  applicant  must  include  commitments  from  other 
funds  that  may  be  required  to  complete  the  project  if  the  firm's  capacity  is 
less  than  total  capacity. 
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Number  and  Types  of  AppHratinnc 


Joint  application  for  todtni  JT"-^-.''?"  ^1''''"'=  ''^"""'5  may  submit  a 
to  be  sSSmltted  JZcltl?,  II  ZlV>^  ItTtZVaTrt  ^"J"' 

Funding  Cyclg 

«nitJSf  ]Tcl'  gS^Jin'ron'TltaLwlHrS^'?  '''7  J""  """"^  ="9'^^ 
received  (not  postma?ked)  bJ  inrA'!        '"S'l'   *PP""tlons  must  be 

application  deadlines  for  ?he   M7   rogj  ^  yl  Z""™'"' 


October  15,  1987 
December  15,  1987 
February  15,  1988 
April  15,  1988 
June  15,  1988 
August  15,  1988 


alw„fhllpJl;f1„'^S^:ir!pJ??cl?ions  ?n°"i"=  '"r.^  «  '  = 

two  iases  where  advanced  IShm        5,  of  the  deadline.    There  are 

applicant.  submittal  Is  either  necessary  or  helpful  to  the 

(1)   Those  communities  that  conduct  local  survevs  to  d»t»™in= 

^jK'sur  r?hr,';jiij!t?jr'^-      "  ^-"-t- 

wil    inform  the  applicant  as  to  any  deficiencies  in  the 

?hS  "'"^^  ''^  the';   lic^  i    'deadline  ' 

Those  applications  received  by  TDCA  after  the  14th  dav  orior  tn 

ensure  that  their  application  contains  all  required  information. 
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Grant  Haxlmutn  and  Hinltnum 

The  following  maximum  and  minimum  grant  apply  to  the  Texas  Capital  Furid. 

Maximum  $500,000  • 

Minimum  $  50,000 

reqaldle^sTiiptSSS^ihi^  ''"^P^Ject  funded  under  the  Texas  Capital  Fund 
XVy  l'o^'^:?e^^?i??Cl;tHsd!?tlSS::"^^      '  ^PP^^""^  - 

rnmDPti?!^n°MH"^  government  may  only  submit  one  application  for  each 
SZng^fhrirota'y:??!^""'       '''''''  ^^^^  '^^'''^  ^""^ 

Selection  Procedures 

on        Inn?Ki^'E'^^^  ''""'^  ^1^^^^  ^^^^      selected  through  statewide  reviews 

SSn   b  "TSci   L?r^^ho^5°'^"5r'"^/;'r^"^^^  '■^"'^^"9  °^  projectrwi  be 
oone  Dy  TDCA  staff.    The  Texas  Capital  Adv  sory  Committee   consistina  nf 

:si!f?hV:fa?P;i'i^^r  V-'^'ll'      the'ExecSJwrOi'rector'rfS  a. 
nrn  Tu  Bvaluating  the  design  and  feasibility  of  the 

projects.    The  application  and  selection  procedures  consist  of  The  following 

^*     S!m!°"  °J  applications  by  eligible  iurisdirtinn.     Prior  to  the 
a^nl  r.  ?nn''r'^U"'i."''^  ^^h'^^^  jurisdiction  may  submit  one 
nor  rnmi!?! consideration  under  the  Texas  Capital  Fund 
hnth  ?hS  °^       application  should  be  provided  to 

both  the  appropriate  Regional  Review  Committee  and  TDCA.  An 

uV!"^^^''!:^""/:"'"  '  r—jous  competition  will  be 

submitted  as  a  new  application  with  uodatpd'^  

attachmenis  and  financial  information.    (One  additional  public 
hearing  must  be  held  for  reiUbmlssion  within  the  same  program  year). 

^'     Beview  of  application  for  completeness  and  eligibility  of  nrQnn.;pH 
activities.    Upon  receipt  or  an  application,  the  TDCA  staff  will  

Jnln?^?.^"  I'^'VVu  "1?''  ^°  determine  whether  the  application  is 
comp  ete  and  whether  all  proposed  activities  are  eligible  for 
fund  ng.    In  those  instances  where  the  TDCA  staff  determines  that  the 
app  ication  is  either  incomplete  or  that  the.  activities  are 
ineligib  e  for  funding,  the  applicant  may  correct  any  deficiencies  in 
the  appl  cation  as  long  as  it  is  resubmitted  and  corrected  prior  to 
c..L?ff  "^fie  only  exception  to  this  is  applications 

submitted  prior  to  the  pre-review  deadline.  Results  of  this  initial 
staff  review  will  be  provided  to  the  applicant.    The  TDCA  staff  will 

^hgn  conduct  a  review  of  each  application  to  make"7^UFlhF¥^h^  

determinations  with  respect  to: 

a.    The  financial  strength  of  the  business  to  be  assisted  based  on  a 
credit  analysis. 
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strength  of  eommttmenti!  from  all  other  orlval.  ar,rf/„,  ■ 
Inveitments  identified  In  the  application;  ^ 

c.  Whether  economic  development  funds  Vre  neciysaVv  ni-  •  .  . 
carry  out  the  project  pfoposeJTTthe  aSfffMlf^n!  ^^^^  "> 

d.  Documentation  must  be  Included  to  ensure  that  at  lean  sir  nf  »k. 

will  be  considered  hv  thpa  n^n%#^r^«,^  ^"e  dppncaiion  file  and 

Within  21  d:;rineMf  5pgf??l?t2„^3^S,;?-"'' 

5.    Each  app1ica.t ion  Is  then  scored  based  on  factors  relatpH  fn  thn 

gilPParoii^^  Inf^^lation 

JTrt  lV^i^"  "f!"*""'  scores  on  prSjcct  des  gS  TDCA 

ss5iis?rss6  pi?5^{j^rc:s!U?^rL''fu:5?^*.-  » 

^'    THt!^         ^^H^^  technical  review  of  the  highp.t  ranked  aoDlications 
TDCA,staH  makes  recornmendations  for  prniprt  .o1^»n  f "P?!!".!?"^' 

staff  ar^rthej^xas  Capital  Advisory  Committee,  as  applicable  and' 
provides  funding  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Director  of'TDCA. 

The  Executive  Director  of  TnCA  rpviowc  the  recommendation,  and 
announces  the  projects  selectiaT^TfUHgT^  mmenoanons  and 

gS^-Staff_wgrks  with  the  recipients  to  executp  contract  agreements 

?he  Ln??r^?"nn''wr^  """'^      baser^hFlHToi^mr^ffl^ri n 
lareeSpi   !   2  ; f ^  negotiate  any  element  of  the  contract 
agreement  with  the  recipient. 


8. 
9. 
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Selection  Criteria 

hundred  (800)  poinfs  aJralaillble       ^^^'^  '^""^^    ^  °^  ^^9^^^ 

1.    Conrnunity/Economic  Distress  (Total  -  150  points)  - 
All  econom  c  distress  factor'scores  are  b'sed  ^ 
0"  the  applicant's  jurlsdictior. 


2. 


50 


a.  Unemployment  rate 

The  unemployment  rate  Is  defined  as  the 
applicant  s  most  recent  annual  average 
county  unemployment  data. 

b.  Lag  in  job  growth  5^ 

(Note:    Lag  in  job  growth  Is  defined  as 
percentage  job  growth  in  the  applying 
jurisdiction  divided  by  the  percentage 
job  growth  for  the  statewide  competition.) 

c.  Lag  in  sales  tax  revenue  5q 

(Note:    Lag  in  sales  tax  revenues  is 
defined  as  percentage  change  in  sales 

i?^iHT!I"'fu^"       applying  jurisdiction 
divided  by  the  percentage  change  for  the 
statewide  competition.) 

Minority  Hiring  (Total  -  50  points)  en 

Percentage  of  minorities  presently  employed 

by  the  applicant  (local  government)  divided 

by  the  percentage  of  minority  residents 

within  the  local  community.    In  the  event 

less  than  5%  of  the  applicant's  population 

base  is  composed  of  minority  residents  or  the 

app  leant  has  less  than  five  permanent 

employees,  the  applicant  will  be  assigned  the 

average  score  on  this  factor  for  all 

applicants  in  that  competition,  or  the  score 

based  on  its  actual  figures,  whichever  is 

higher. 
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Project  Design  (Total  -  600  points) 

a.    Quantitative  scores  (Total  -  250  points) 

i.    Cost  per  job 

(TCOP  funds  requested  divided  by 

number  of  jobs  to  be  created  or 
retained.) 

Under  $4,000  50 

$4,000  -  $6,500  40 

56,501  -  $9,000  25 

Over  $9,000  0 

ii.    Personal/corporate  equity 
participation 

20%  and  over  100 
15-19%  75 
5-14%  50 
Less  than  B%  q 

Credit  for  personal/corporate  equity  is 
given  only  for  the  following: 

-  Cash  injection  by  principal (s) , 
partnership,  or  corporation 

-  Land  presently  owned  by  principal (s), 
partnership,  or  corporation  to  be  utilized 
specifically  for  the  economic  development 
project.    However,  a  certified  independent 
appraisal  must  be  included  with  the 
application.    Credit  will  be  given  for 
appraised  value  minus  the  indebtedness,  if 
applicable. 

iii.    Leveraging  of  other  private  investment 
(i.e.,  banks,  savings  and  loans, 
mortgage  companies  or  other  private 
lending  institutions). 

50%  of  project  cost  50 
Less  than  50%  0 
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1v.    Quality  of  jobs  for  low  and  moderate 
income  persons  (based  on  proposed 
employee  salaries) 

Minimum  wage  50 
+  50?:;  and  above 

Minimum  wage  +  30%-49y.  30 

Minimum  wage  +  less  0 
than  30%  and  part-time 

Project  Feasibility 
Feasibility  of  each  project  is 
evaluated  and  scored  .based  on  the 
following  factors  pertaining  to  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  project. 
Among  the  specific  factors  to  be 
'  examined  in  this  phase  of  the 
evaluation  are:  firm  commitments  for 
financial  investments  and  the  jobs  to 
be  created  or  retained;  history  of  the 
business;  current  financial  condition 
of  the  busitress  (including  a  full 
review  of  the  credit  analysis);  cash 
flow  projections;  business  or  marlcetinq 
plan  (including  letters  of  intent  to 
purchase  product(s)  or  service(s); 
management  experience  of  the  business' 
principals. 
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APPLICATION  FORMS  AND  TM>;TDnrTtr>Mc  .. 

of  the  TeLs  Corln^Ji^Se^eX^^nJ^JJS^^ai'n^D^)'''  '''''''  ^^^^^ 

heariSg?'  I'Se'^n^sf'^Sft VKSld'LHn";  ^-"nt  n,ust  hold  two  public 

second,  before    ubm  tti     the  .inlfrlj^  ^I'^^'.l:^        application;  the 
hearings  ..ust  be  p!bl    hed  in  fSli^Llo"      I"^^^"    ''"^^^"^  "°tices  of  all 
before-the  scheduled  hearina     T^pcl^^f-       ^"'^  seventy-two  (72)  hours 
location,  and  ?on  cs  to  be  LJJprL^^^i'f?  must  indicate  the  date.  time, 
posted  in  oubl  c^bS  l5?ngs     (ReJer  ?n  Pn^^'A^''^^"^^  1^^°  prominenti; 
further  c.  r .fication  )         ^         ^°        °^        Procedures  Manual  for 

sectiSnl  Jr?he%';nJaUo"n.'''^^'"'^"°"^         ""^^^"^  ^he  following  completed 

Part  I  -  Agency  Requirements  (A.  through  H.) 

Part  II  -  Business  Plan/Feasibility  Study 

Part  III  -  Project  Financing  (A.  through  F.) 

Pa-t  IV  -  Employment  Factors  (A.  through  D.) 

Part  V  -  Financial  Information  (A.  through  E.) 

Part  VI  -  Project  Implementation  Schedule 

Part  VII  -  Project  Maps 

Part  VIII  -  Cocal  Government  Information  (A.  through  E.) 
the  aS^r-JpHate^Regi^n":?  Kw'commJffpo'  ^he  appl  ication  should  be  mailed  to 

Texas  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
8317  Cross  Park  Drive 
Austin.  Texas  78754-5124 

Attn:    City  and  County  Assistance  Division 

compeft.on,  and  on  the  following  daVes  tor  subsequint  co.petUions: 

December  15,  1987 
February  15,  1988 

April  15,  1988 

June  15,  1988 
August  15,  1988 
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Appendix  F: 


REVOLVING  LOAN  FUNDS; 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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REVOLVING  LOAN  FUNDS 


The  material  for  the  following  document  was  derived  from  a  CUED  publication 
and  material  compiled  by  Roland  Arriola. 
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REVOLVING  LOAN  FUNDS 


In  the  1970s,  local  government  officials  became  more  innovative  and 
creative  in  developing  business  finance  tools.    Most  of  these  financing 
innovations  were  developed  in  response  to  economic  condition-decline  and 
dis-investm..nt-that  threatened  the  vitality  of  many  cities.    Many  are 
variations  on  or  adaptations  of  private  lender  practices. 

Revolving  loan  funds  (RLFs).  in  particular,  have  become  an  increasingly 
popular  business  financing  tool  because  of  their  ability  to  leverage  public 
and  private  dollars  and  recycle  funds  as  well  as  their  flexible  design  and 
simple  operation.    Often  administered  by  a  city  agency  or  other  entity 
(usually  a  non-profit  organization)  RLFs  provide  firms  with  direct  loans, 
loan  guarantees  and  other  financial  assistance.    As  the  RLF  receives  the' 
principal  and  interest  from  outstanding  loans,  the  money  is  made  available 
to  another  borrower.    This  recycling  of  funds  makes  RLFs  particularly 
valuable  in  light  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  development  funds. 

RLFs  are  designed  to  alleviate  the  high  cost  and  short  supply  of 
capital  for  urban  businesses  by  providing  flexible  loan  terms.  Typically. 
RLFs  lower  the  rate,  lengthen  the  term,  or  reduce  the  risk  of  a  loan.  By 
increasing  accessibility  to  capital.  RLFs  help  firms  expand,  develop  or 
remain  in  urban  areas.    And  by  providing  critical  subordinate  financing  for 
a  loan  package  instead  of  100  percent  direct  financing.  RLFs  are  an 
effective  tool  for  leveraging.    RLF  loans  are  typically  combined  with  other 
public  or  private  dollars. 

A  number  of  funding  sources  can  capitalize  a  revolving  fund.    One  of 
the  most  popular  is  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program. 
It  allows  local  governments  greater  flexibility  in  funding  a  broad  range  of 
economic  development  activities  as  well  as  more  control  in  selecting, 
designing  and  administering  those  activities  than  most  other  federal' 
programs.    Recent  Lenislative  changes  enhance  the  CDBG  program's  appeal  as  a 
source  of  capitalization  for  RLFs  by  requiring  little  upfront  paperwork  and 
by  allowing  local  governments  to  provide  direct  business  assistance. 
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ESTABLISHING  A  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND 


The  process  described  here  for  establishing  revolving  loan  funds  with 
CDBG  funds  is  divided  into  five  general  phases:    initiation  and  concept, 
feasibility,  design,  approval,  and  organization  and  management.    It  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  general  guide,  not  a  blueprint  for  specific  action. 

This  process  offers  alternative  approaches  and  policy  guidelines  that 
community  should  consider  before  establishing  a  revolving  fund.    It  should 
be  amended  and  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  community  since  the 
activities  of  each  phase  may  occur  in  an  order  different  from  the  one 
presented,  and  some  of  the  activities  may  occur  simultaneously. 

Initiation  and  Concept 

The  first  step  in  creating  an  RLF  is  to  identify  a  clearly  defined  and 
defensible  need  for  it.    The  second  steo  is  to  form  a  concept  for  an  RLF 
based  on  the  identified  need. 

Assessing  Need 

First,  to  assess  need,  the  city  should: 

•  "^^'"^^^  existing  community  economic  conditions  (p.q., 
blighted  or  vacant  land  and  facilities).  y  • 

•  Identify  target  population.    Th?  target  population  may  be  either 
certain  types  of  firm  (e.g.,  high  technology),  firms  located  in 
specific  geographic  areas  (e.g.,  downtown),  or  firms  facing 
financing  problems  (e.g.,  high  interest  rates  or  redlining  by  area 

•  Identify  target  geographic  area,  if  there  is  one. 

•  Evaluate  existing  community  resources  (e.g.,  banks,  other  RLFs)  I 
overlap  exists,  be  able  to  provide  a  rational  justification  for' 
crea 1 1 ng  RLF» 

•  Determine  )f  RLF  is  needed  to  address  identified  financial  problems 
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Forming  a  Concept 


To  begin  forming  a  concept  of  the  place  of  the  RLF  in  the  overall 
economic  development  strategy; 


0 
0 


Establish  goals  and  objectives  for  the  revolving  fund. 
ITsi:  ??tn?l"?c?s^rx?Il!'  °'  6e.eUp.e.t  programs 

°   Srni^l^T'*-"?  r°"dures  of  other  local  economic  development 
programs  to  minimize  unnecessary  overlap  and  conflicts. 

°   sb^Iw%ro''"*!!lKn-^  °^  ^""^"'^c  development 

releS)!  diversify  area  economy, . geherate  tax 

0   Develop  options  for  financial  assistance  to  be  offered  (i  e  loans 
?n;LT'"';.''i^'^"*^"".*°      ^""^^^  workinq  capiia?;'  * 

lems    r^;pn''''  f '"^  condition^  (i.e.,  ize. 
terms,  rates),  and  eligible  firms. 


Feasibility 


After  the  city  has  determined  that  it  needs  an  RLF  and  that  support 
exists,  the  concept  is  more  fully  developed  and  then  tested. 

Funding  Feasibility  (with  CDBG) 

When  considering  capitalizing  an  RLF  with  CDBG  funds: 
0   Review  HUD  requirements  and  concerns 

°   JomnliW  ^J*"'?  applicable  federal  laws  with  which  the  RLF  must 
comply  (e.g.,  Davis-Bacon,  civil  rights,  and  environmental  laws). 

0   Consider  amount  of  CDBG  funding  available  to  capitalize  the  loan 
pool  or  to  cover  administrative  and  operating  costs. 


Political  Feasibility 


°   nofbenVfrt^froVm  f^'^r^  businesses  that  will 

not  benefit  from  RLF,  including  those  thet  believe  CDBG  funds  should 

th%?rsup?Srf  other  conm,unity  lLders"to  giSge'' 

°   ^ilnZlT  S^VTP'      Individuals  might  have  an  opportunity  to 

oth  ?  Jnv'SapnH  r  V       ^'  ^^-9..  community  developmeUt  anS 
other  city  agencies,  banks)  and  present  concept  to  each; 

°   SsrngVr??SaSc"5?,S"'  '°  '"''^''^  '^^'^  ^"terest  in 

Legal  Feasibility 

°   Sl5n?ls!  '"^  applicable  to  revolving  loan 

Organizational  Feasibility 

°  co'pjjrtionii'is.r''"'"    '''' ''''''' 

°   an'nrff'e'xje'rjfse^refer''  ^''"'"''"^  °"  '^^^^^^^  n^echanisms) 

-     °   <Pr!?r?nS°"i''^'  ^°  financial  institutions  (in-house 

servicing  and  processing  vs.  contracting  out). 

Design 

Once  the  RLF  concept  has  been  tested  and  approved,  it  must  be  carefully 
expanded  and  refined.    There  are  five  basic  areas  where  decisions  must  be 
made  in  designing  and  RLF  program. 

Funding 

0  Determine  all  funding  sources  available  to  capitalize  the  loan  oool 


Lending  and  Investment  Criteria 


0  Determine  activities  to  be  funded--rehabi1itation,  land  acquisition, 
facade  restoration,  fixed  assets,  working  capital,  equity  capital, 
construction,  site  development.    Base  this  decision  on  what 
financing  commercial  or  industrial  firms  find  most  difficult  to 
obtain  from  private  lenders  and  other  local  financing  programs. 

0   Determine  who  will  be  eligible  for  assistance— size  of  business  in 
terms  of  assets  and  employees,  types  of  business,  ownership,  new  or 
existing  business,  location.    Evaluate  what  local  economic 
objectives  or  financial  market  gaps  need  to  be  addressed  in 
establishing  eligibility  criteria  and  how  restrictive  the  criteria 
should  be. 

0   Determine  loan  selection  criteria— number  and  types  of  jobs  to  be 
created,  potential  of  jobs  created  to  be  filled  by  target  area 
residents,  ratio  of  loan  fund  dollars  to  jobs  created,  minority 
e-^terprise  development,  growth  potential  of  borrowing  companies, 
mnority  employment,  generation  of  tax  revenues,  etc.    Consider  what 
minimum  performance  standards  should  be  established  for  the  RLF. 

0   Establish  prudent  standards  for  determining  creditworthiness  of 
borrowers  and  for  underwriting  loan  requests. 

0   Establish  loan  terms  and  conditions— collateral ,  requirements,  size, 
terms,  rates,  maturity,  payment  period,  position,  penalties,  special 
conditions,  disbursement.    Address  local  economic  objectives  or 
financial  market  gaps  in  designing  the  loan  terms. 

0   Establish  model  legal  documents— notes,  mortgages,  closing 
requirements  such  as  liens  and  guarantees. 

Type  of  ,\ssi  stance 


0  Determine  financial  assistance  to  be  of fered— direct  loans, 

companion  loans,  loan  guarantees,  etc.    Find  out  which  local  lending 
institutions  want  to  participate;  what  kind  of  assistance  are  they 
willing  to  provide;  and  to  what  loan  terms  and  roles  in  evaluating 
loan  applications  they  are  agreeable. 

0   Determine  non- financial  assistance  to  be  offered— technical 

assistance  and  financial  packaging.    Survey  firms  to  determine  what 
technical  and  management  assistance  firms  need  aP'<  what  other 
organizations  (chamber  of  commerce,  university)  could  provide  such 
hel  p. 


Delivery  Mechanism  and  Staff in 


lending  InstuStioHs?  ^  agencies,  development  corporations  or  local 
0   Determine  the  Involvement  of  private  lenders  In  «r,-».„i„„ 

re5;??^en'ts:  thirifiectrrtSf?'- 

°   fM^^^IH^  '5!  <""3«'"2at1onal  vehicle  through  which  the  RLF  will 
function-city  agency,  economic  development  corooratinn  inH 
development  corporation,  community  deJe'ToSmeSt  c'SrpoJaJioJ?"' 

Warketinti  Strategy 

0   Determine  if  a  marketing  strategy  is  needed. 

\5p%SHo9r~^^^^ 
°  s?^{oL:;?e!rtJ- ^^^^^^^^^ 


or  a( 


proposed  Methods  of  Recapitalization 

0    Seek  capitalization  funds  from  other  public  and  private  sources. 

0   Limit  the  amount  of  loan  pool  funds  that  may  be  cornnn'tted  at  any  one 

0   Sell  loans  at  a  discount  to  private  lending  institutions. 
Approval 

Depending  on  the  locality's  political  structure  and  the  individuals 
groups  and  institutions  involved  in  establishing  the  RLF.  approval  may  take 
place  earlier  in  the  planning  process  or  may  occur  more  than  once.    At  the 
local  level,  city  staff  should  prepare  and  present  the  RLF  proposal  package 
for  approval  of  the  city  council  or  other  appropriate  local  governing 


f 


bodies,  lending  institutions,  business  and  community  organizations  (if 
necessary).   Approval  from  HUD  is  not  required  to  establish  a  revolving  loan 
fund.  ^ 


Organization  and  Management 


Before  the  RLF  Is  ready  to  operate,  a  number  of  administrative  and 
management  activities  must  be  completed. 


Program  Administration 

°   nro'"llI.n??J;?"  '"^  'PP^°^^^  Process.    Should  there  be  a 

loan  fSlpcJ  S"*u."J'"  committee  review 

requests?  developed  to  evaluate  loan 

°   haif  ^IhP  1h?1c°''J  °'  committee-the  number  of  members  it  should 
a^^rth:'^es1Jil?b???t?inrihSjld^^5e°^^""^"^^  -^^""^ 

'    SoJrS;I"r's''J?nanJl.?%H'^P°^  ^'^^'^'^^  (RLF  staff. 

reSJired  f  J  S  in^n  n'^^^''^"?  '"^  ^^'^  information  will  be 

^^5?  thrJ      f  u'"  '"''^'9^  ^^"""'^  financial  statements  for  the 

projections  ?or  JhV'f^     project  description,  business  operation 

m^?;!      ?     °         "^^^  ^^^"^  ^°  two  years,  history  of  businesses 

StLpn"?c°nr'  identification  of  a^  inanJia 

statements  of  principles,  etc.). 

°   iTrltit'  perform  the  financial  analysis  and  loan 

lenS  nl  ?n";5u..^-'^^'  participating  lending  institutions,  a  single 
lending  institution,  a  loan  review  committee  member,  etc. 

°   uh^fMS-"  process.    Which  loan  terms  are  negotiable? 

What  environmental,  civil  rights  or  other  considerations  o. 
assurances  must  be  filed  with  the  loan? 

0   Decide  how  loans  will  be  executed,    will  funds  from  the  city's 
general  fund  account  be  used  to  make  the  loan  and  CDBG  funds  be 
drawn  down  later  to  reimburse  the  city  account? 

Policy  Management  and  Evaluation 

0   Decide  if  the  city  should  establish  evaluation  procedures  for  the 

°   ?hi'Srp"Lll°*?f'''-''/?^i'-r  development  and  the  continuinq  revisions  to 
the  RLF  and  its  administrative  procedures  will  be  handled. 


RECAPTURED  FUNDS 


Program  Objectives 

Regardless  of  the  final  regulations,  economic  development  practitioners 
planning  to  use  CDBG  recaptured  funds  to  capitalize  or  administer  a 
revolving  loan  fund  should  remember  that  any  CDBG  activity  must  meet  one  of 
the  program's  three  broad  national  objectives: 

0   Benefit  to  low  and  moderate  income  persons 
0   Elimination  or  prevention  of  slums  and  blight 
0   Urgent  needs 

It  must  also  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  applicable  laws  (NEPA, 
Civil  Rights,  Equ^l  Opportunity,  Davis-Bacon,  or  Uniform  Relocation). 

Although  controversy  continues  on  the  extent  to  which  a  community's 
overall  community  development  program  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  ' 
program's  primary  objective  (benefit  to  low  and  moderate  income  persons), 
there  will  be  no  change  regarding  the  need  for  each  activity  to  meet  one  of 
the  three  broad  national  objectives.    (For  specific  information  on  the 
entitlement  regulations  or  HUD 's  monitoring  procedures,  contact  your  HUD 
area  office.) 

Host  economic  development  activities  will  meet  the  objective  of  benefit 
to  low  and  moderate  income  persons  if:    (1)  the  majority  of  the  permanent 
jobs  created  or  retained  through  a  CDBG-funded  economic  development  activity 
is  available  to  low  and  moderate  income  persons;  or  (2)  the  activities 
benefit  a  neighborhood  business  area  where  the  majority  of  residents  are  low 
and  moderate  income. 
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In  defining  the  "availability"  of  the  jobs.  HUU  considers: 

°   T,ZTft  Tol'Vlo^s^  ^'^^•^^^'■^"^""tion.  and  experience  required 

0   Training  opportunities  which  would  make  such  jobs  available  to  low 
and  moderate  income  persons  who  would  not  otherwise  qlalify. 

°   ?ntme'p:"r?ons?  ''''''''''  '''''''  ''''''''  -derate 

°   ?ami-?;'o{"roi;?)?^  Beneficiaries  (HUD  Section  8  Requirements  for  a 

It  is  more  difficult  for  CDBG-funded  business  assistance  activities  to 
meet  the  second  objective-preventing  or  eliminating  slums  or  blight. 
Physical  improvements  related  to  business  development,  such  as  land 
acquisition  or  site  assembly  in  a  slum  or  blighted  area,  could  qualify. 
Assistance  to  individual  businesses  is  less  likely  to  meet  this  objective 
than,  for  example,  physical  improvemens  to  a  row  of  commercial  buildings. 
Elimination  of  a  specific  detrimental  condition  on  a  spot  basis  (i.e  , 
outside  a  designated  slum  or  blighted  area)  through  acquisition,  demolition 
and  relocation  is  pennitted;  however,  rehabilitation  assistance  is  limited 
to  correcting  conditions  detrimental  to  public  health  or  safety  under  this 
provision. 

This  final  objective-meeting  an  urgent  community  need-cannot  be 
readily  addressed  by  a  CDBG-funded  revolving  loan  fund. 

Eligible  CDBG  Activities 

Eligible  economic  development  activities  under  CDBG  fall  into  three 
categories:    business  development,  site  development,  and  planning  and 
administration.    First,  in  business  development  programs,  block  grants  funds 
can  be  used  for: 

0  Loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  new  or  existing  small  or  minority 
businesses  and  non-profit  corporations.  These  may  be  used  for 
fixed-asset,  or  working  capital.  ror 


^^icl^^^^^^^^^  ^        -  301(d) 

Technical  assistance  for  minority  and  neighborhood-based  businesse-sV 
"Special  economic  development  activities"  /thnco  nnf  n.*.  a 


Before  a  grantee  disburses  funds  for  such  activities,  it  will  need  to 
document  the  circumstances  leading  to  its  determination  that  providing 
assitance  to  a  private  firm  is  indeed  "necessary  or  appropriate."  Such 
documentation  must  be  placed  in  the  recipient's  project  files  prior  to 
committing  the  funds  and  must  be  available  to  HUD  for  review. 

AS  under  the  previous  regulations,  any  private  funds  subsidized  or 
guaranteed  in  any  way  by  CDBG  funds  are  subject  to  the  same  requirements  and 
certifications  as  projects  directly  assisted  by  block  grants. 

Second,  community  development  block  grant  monies  may  support  the 
following  physical  development  activities: 

0   Acquisition  of  real  property; 

arJ;      '  ct  on!    e^ono:  r/";""-"^  or  appropriate"  to 

J  u     t.ie  jurisaiction  s  economic  development  strategy; 

°   wi;l?r?lrfa"7uw"°;/;<f "  of  co-erciat  and 

iraustriai  tacnitfes.    This  can  include  purchase  of  fixtures  anrf 

Third.  CDBG  regulations  stipulate  that  not  more  than  16  percent  (16%) 
of^a^city's  available  program  income  may  be  used  for  general  administrative 


costs 


Davis-Bacon 


The  applicability  of  Davis-Bacon  requirements  to  the  CDBG  program  has 
been  narrowed  in  the  new  regulations. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Davis-Bacon  law  remains  to  protect  local 
jurisdictions  from  potentially  depressing  influences  of  lower  wage  rates 
that  might  be  imposed  on  federally  assisted  construction  projects.  This 
objective  is  achieved  through  contract  conditions  that  require  payment  of 
wages  that  at  least  equal  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  areas  where  the 
projects  are  undertaken.    The  Davis-Bacon  Act  requires  that  each  contract 
over  $2,000  to  which  the  federal  government  is  a  party  be  governed  by  the 
prevailing  wage  requirement. 


Using  CDBG  Recaptured  Funds  for  Revolving  Loan  Funds 

CDBG  recaptured  funds  can  be  used  for  virtually  any  capital  or 
administrative  function  of  the  revolving  loan  fund".    An  RLF  offers  a  number 
of  financing  and  underwriting  options  that  can  complement  various  economic 
development  strategies.    They  can  be  used  to: 

°    interest^rSie?  °'  """"^  ""^'"'^        '''^"'^  P''°j<^^t 

0   Give  direct  loans  at  favorable  interest  rates  and  terms; 

0   Guarantee  loans  made  by  private  lenders; 

0   Provide  the  required  local  injection  for  SBA  503  loans; 

0   Arrange  interest  subsidies  together  with  private  lenders; 

0   Provide  collateral  for  private  financing; 

°    n^^;  J^suf-ance  or  administrative  costs  for  notes  or  bonds  as  well  as 
pa>  any  reasonable  administrative  fees  imposed  by  financial 
institutions  on  transactions  relating  to  the  project. 


The  variety  of  "special  economic  development  activities"  now  eligible 
for  financing  with  CDBG-funded  RLFs  will  be  important  for  local  economic 
development  practitioners.    Recipient  Jurisdictions  will  now  be  aole  to  - 
attract  investment  by  directly  financing  it.  if  they  so  wish.    These  factors 
can  s  reng  hen  a  city  or  county's  hand  in  luring  development  investment, 
nc  ud,ng  investments  that  generate  a  return  to  the  city.    For  example,  a 
CD  G-recaptured-funded  RLF  could  provide  assistance  for  the  construction  of 
a  downtown  shopping  area,  providing  below-market  interest  rates  and 
deferring  initial  payments  until  the  area  can  attract  a  market.  In 
exchange,  the  city  may  ask  for  a  percentage  of  the  future  gross  or  cash  flow. 

Administrative  and  related  costs  associated  with  the  RLF  (such  as 
office  space,  supplies,  etc.).  the  salaries  for  the  staff  that  operate  it 
as  well  as  planning  costs  necessary  for  its  design  and  implementation  may' 
also  be  drawn  from  CDBG  funds  and  assigned  to  the  RLF  activity  In 
addition,  technical  assistance  to  prospective  RLF  clierrts  may  also  be 
pr-vided  With  CDBG  assistance.    No  local  funds  are  required  for  either 
capitalizing  or  administering  an  RLF. 


INGREDIENTS  FOR  SUCCESS 

CUED  asked  k.y  staff  of  the  Lewiston.  Lynchburg,  and  Philadelphia 
revolving  loan  funds  to  identify  factors  that  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  their  revolving  loan  funds.    These  lessons,  in  their  judqement. 
are  improtant  for  public  officials  to  consider  in  setting  up  or  operating  an 


°   Soss$ble°''''"'  °"  '''''''''  P'-o""  as  much  as 

0    Simplify  the  RLF  loan  terms  and  conditions  as  well  a«!  thp  ;,nnrnw^i 
process  so  that  they  do  not  seem  complicated   time  ?onsumi  ST 
cumbersome  to  client  firms.  ^o'-eu,  time  consuming  or 

0   Design  loan  terms  and  conditions  that  allow  the  citv  or  countv  tn 

w??Hnn'frt':ke''bu?  5'^"  I'^'t  ''I''''  ^^"^^  ?ns'ti?Jtion  te 
bad  debtc         *        00  not  make  them  so  risky  that  the  city  ass 


assunes 
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°   ?rilor^?Ln?i!l''iill'^  '"w  ^o,n  terms  and  condftfons  to 

tailor  loans  to  the  needs  of  individual  firms. 

0   Establish  clear  goals  and  objectives  for  the  RLF. 

°   ^^infrnf-*"^^  i'*^  experience  and  educational  background  in 
accounting  and  small  business  finance. 

°    n^f!*ll^l;-^"'*  maintain  a  good  working  relationship  with  local 
private  financial  institutions. 

°   I^Ziin*!:'  ^V-  ?!:'^^*^"9  strategy  to  eligible  firms  and  develop 
anS'gJiSll^SeTori^e'RL^  '''''''  """^  '°  ''''''  ^^"^^  P-P°- 

°    ^Ir'inl''''^  ^'P'"  committee  and  other  advisory  bodip«;  to 

include  representatives  and  officials  interested  in  the  RLF 

°   ^^intain  contact  with  client  firms  after  they  have  received  a  loan 
to  identify  new  financing  or  technical  assistance  needl! 

0    Operate  the  RLF  in  a  businesslike  and  professional  manner. 

°    f  jmply'*'  ^"'^''"'^  requirements  with  which  clients  must 
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Appendix  G: 


SBA  LOAN  PROGRAMS; 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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SMAa  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATroM  -  

7(a)  LOAN  fiUARANTEE  PROGRAM        ~ " 

WORKIMQ  CAPITAL  AND  FIXED  ASSET  HNANCING 
°   REDUCES  CREDIT  RISK 

°    PROVIDES  COLUTERAL  SUBSriTUnON/LIQOIDm  TO  LaiDERS 
PROGRAM  DESCRIPnON 

variety  of  purposes  thp  '7(z.\  ""^•^"^sses  to  obtain  financing  for  a 
institutions 'up  ^T9W  f^^  l^^  c^deHlsf^oT'^r  canmerciA"^enc^ing 
over  this  amount  when  lending  to  a  a^In  '?°°  "P  ^'^  ^5$  for  loans 
used  to  finance  working  cfpital  ffxed  f P^°<=««l3  nay  be 
equipment,  land,  and  buildings)  'and  iLSofS  ^^"i^^'^i^"  (including 
capital  includes;  acquisition  of  inventorv  n  }^T>ro^^ents ,  Workini 
reduction  of  trade  debt.  m/entory,  financing  of  receivables,  and 

The  business  must  be  wflHna-  h«  ^ 
i3  dependent  on  the  type  of  ^rroject  %i,st  "/^^^^^^         "^'^'^y-    '^he  amount 
to  contribute  at  least  a  30J  eq^ty  inj^.tion.     ""^  companies  are  required 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  ? 

°   SetUI,  service,  and  Construction:   Sale,  .o  not  excee.  «  ^o„ 
Wholesale:   Sales  do  not  exceed  $9.15  million 
H^ufaoturing:    anploye«  do  not  exceed  250  people 
o»,er.'''"  llMtatlo.«  on  the  personal  net  worth  of  the  business 


0 
0 


WHAT  ARE  THE  TERMS  7 


capitaTto^^'oTup^toTev^fyeLT'^^^^^^^  ^°       ^^-^  and  working 

may  not  exceed  the^rim^Tate'by  mire  thaT  2%?^  ''r'  '^"^  S^^^nt^eed  loa^s 
a  fixed  or  variable  rate     rnn=.hT  i         ^-(5%,    Loans  may  be  for  e'>her 

buildings.  equif^entr  assigrSient  'o^^^  r^t'.iv  m"'"  ""^^^^^^^  °"  cLerlial 
personal  assets.  "ignment  of  receivables,  and  may  also  include 


r  ^ 
Ieric 
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HOW  TO  APPLY 


For  further  infonnation  or  assistance  contact: 


Texas  Department  of  Conmerce 
P.O.  Box  12728,  Capitol  Station 
Austin ,_Te: -as  78711 
(512)  47.^-5059 


3Ki 


SMAa  BUSINESS  ADfttNISTRAnON 
50^  LOAN  PROGRAM 

o 

LOW  DOWN  PAYfffiNT 

0  • 

REASONABLE  INTEREST 

o 

LON&-TERM  FIXED  ASSET  FINANCING 

o 

LOWER  LEJTOER-RISK 
PROGRAM  DESCRIPnON 


The  Small   Business  Administration   (SBA)   '^nii   ^  . 
financing  prpgram  Which  offers  smil  bSLssoJ  n^"".        ^   ^^^^^  ^^^^t 
below  market  rate.    The  purpose  of  %  ho  !       ^^""^"^  interest  loans  at  a 
investment  and  create  new  or  4ve  exist inf^f'^K^  ^1       stimulate  local 
used   for  building  machinery  acauitiM^n  Proceeds  may  be 

improvements,  and  machined 'Tnd  eqSpien?     SnJ'^^''''''^"'  ^^^^^^'^ 
to  cost  between  $200,000  and  i  1  7  m?^^  iT '    ^"«''ally,  projects  estimated 
program.    A  private  financS  iurce    u.n.n f"^'^^^"         "^^e  SBA 
eligible  project  costs^  Forty  Percent  (S^  ^'^^i''  ^OJ  of  the 

may  be  financed  by  the  SBA   the  Sml  n    .V  P''°Ject  costs 

business  must  provide  a  mini^S^  ?^1q"Si??''SJS?L^^ 


WHO'S  ELIGIBLE  ? 


The  program  is  available   to  successful  k  • 

expansion  or  relocation.    The  SBA's  silplrf?o^^^  businesses  planning  an 

broad:    any  business  whose  LrwortrisTLfih  ^^'J- 

profits  after  tax  were  under  $2  ram  inn        ^-J"^"  whose 

qualify.    Businesses  witrrthree  ye^traS%t^'J^^  y^^''^'  "^^ 

mandatory.    There  are  no  l£S^tation^  on  fhr^°'^  ^?  desirable,  but  nof 

business  owners.    The  504  p^Sr^  is  U^i^pH  worth  of  the 

do  not  qualify  for  loans  under^Ss  progSm  °""ers-users;  developers 


WHAT  ARE  THE  TERMS  ? 


Srti'?iV"r^//,°S,^=^^^^  'l^/^  Which  involves  the  SBA  (through  a 

lenders  make  up  fim'^^rig^e  loans'' for%nr''."«..^°"^'^^-  ^'^"^^^^ 
using  their  normal  credit  tenS     Iba ?nu  ^Z  °^        ^""^^^  costs, 

for  m  of  the  project  cos?^  (  the  rrJ  ^^^^  mortgage  loans 

source  generally  ia  a  bank    althoi^h  .^if  Private  lending 

rate  charged  on  tne  Jrime  loan  i  ^^^^^''^'^  "  ^"  °P'^i°n-  ThI 

fixed,  variable,  or  floating     T^^^  P'''^^'^^  ^^"d^''  be 

subject  to  a  ten  year  minS.        ^  "^^^^  P'-ivate  lender, 

S^e^e^t^^r^tt^TetV^;^^^^^^^^^^    ^t?e^^  n?,^^  ^3  offered  at  an 

fluctuates  with  the  market  and  il  Jr  :  ^'^^^^'^''^  ^ond  rate.  The  rate 
closed  in  that  month.  Ihen  1  Ln  \   "''f  ^  that  are 

ranains  constant  over  the  li?e  of  fh.  in  '^T.^' ^"^^  "  ^^^^^  ^nd 
averaging  between  8?  and  1 01     ?L  ^^f  interest  rates  have  been 

assets  and  is  either  10  or  20  ye^s  '™      ''"^      '"^^  ^^^^  of  the 


A^typical  50.  10.  ri„.,,„,  ^„  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 

ONE  MILLION  DOLLAR  PROJECT 
$500,000  Private  Lender-First  Mort^aire 
$100^000 

SM  subordinated  Oebenturi-Seoond  Mortgage 


HOW  TO  APPLI 


no'rJll  're^eX::^^^^^^  of  information  a  ban. 

frcra  the  previous  thr«-  veis  ^n-  i  "^^^sion:  Financial  statements 
rinancial  3tat«nents  of  The^prTnciSs^sSentt'^"  ^.^n?^^^'  P^"'-! 
(if  any),  information  on  the  project  includf^  o!  ^^^filiate  businesses 
^inT  m"^  specifications,  apVailais  iftt/rJ^T'""^^^^^^  bid  documents, 
indicating  rates  and  ter^s  of  tS  take!^ut  r^fo"^.  lendei^ 
infonnation  indicating  the  mana«ement  Ifr!^  financing,  and  some  brief 
business  plan.    SBA  loans  a^^e^Sut  f^n^^^^^^^^^^  principals  and  the 

Interim  construction  and/or  rehabim^h/on  construction  loans, 

a  lender,  ™y  .^e  ban.  .r^'^X^^!,^^^^    ^^-ed  through 

For  businesses  seekine  a  50ii  inan   ft,  ^ 

act  as  an  incerraediary  between^o'  k.  ^  Department  of  Canmerce  staff 

agencies  in  the  deJ^LSe^pro^ess    "f'S^^  J^^J^^'  ^he  SBA  I^d  otSr 

businesses  in  assessing  their  d?bt  ^""^^  ""^^^^^  will  assist 

financing,  preparing  pro  fomS   and  X  structuring  the 

loan  application.    Staff  carSha^o^  ^u^^"  "^^^^^"^  ^o  preparing  thJ 

their  knowledge  of  SBA  ~\tTa^nd^^^^^^^^^^  .^o^l 

For  further  infonnation  or  assistance  contact: 


Tex^  Department  of  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  12782,  Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78711 
(512)  472-5059 


Appendix  H: 


TRIANGLE  IN  THE  PINES  PROMOTIONAL 
BROCHURE 


ERIC 


y 


DAINGERFIELD: 

^Vaingerfield  Citizens  Core' 

•  Home  of  the  beautiful  DAINGERFIELD  STATE 
PARK,  featuring  551  acres  of  unspoiled  n^- 
ral  beauty,  with  31  campsites  eq^uipped  with 
water,  and  adequate  RV  hookups,  as  well  as 
an  80jpcre  lake  for  boating,  fishing  and  swim- 
ming. (Pictured  on  front  of  brochure  at  the 
peak  of  its  annual  fall  splendor.) 


LONE  STAR: 


'The  Brightest  Star  in  Texas'' 

Known  nationally  as  the  home  of  Lone  Star 
Steel  Company  -  visit  the  old  Hughes  Furn5ce 
Replica  on  display  at  the  Plant's  main  gate, 
which  served  as  aojmn  making  device  in  the 
mid  1800's. 


•  History  buffs  will  love  visiting  the  Morris  County 
Museum  located  in  downtown  Daingerfield. 
Built  to  serve  as  a  courthouse  for  the  county 
seat  in  1881,  it  now  houses  many  fine  histori- 
cal exhibits  and  displays  to  delight  and  edu- 
cate visitors  of  all  ages.  (Pictured  above:  Mor- 
ris County  Museum  is  often  the  starting  point 
for  the  city's  Christmas  parade  -  this  one  fea- 
tured Doc  Sevennson  as  Grand  Marshall.) 


•  Spectacular  Lone  Star  Lake,  bordered  by 
^  stately  pines  in  a  natural  setting,  provides  the 
best  in  boating,  flshlng,^^and  lakeside  living.  It  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  finest  open-water 
lakes  in  East  Tex^s.  Lone  Star  City  Park  and* 
other  boat-ramp  locations  give  the  public  easy 
,  access  to  its  use. 


•  Nearby  -  Northeast  Texas  Community  Col- 
lege, bearing  the  motto  'The  Bnght  New  Star  in 
Northeast  Texas.'  A  junior  college  featuring 
the  latest  in  modern  facilities  and  technology. 


Hospital-in-the-Pines,  an  excellent  community 
health-care  center,  began  serving  Triangle-in- 
the-Pines  in  1959.  It  provides  around-the-clocic 
emergency  care  as  well  as  needed  surgical 
and  medical  setvices.  Newly-constructed 
super-highways  conveniently  link  the  hospital 
to  all  three  cities. 


HUGHES 
SPRINGS:  - 

''Where  Hospitality  isa  Habif 


Hughes  Springs 
offers  the  artist 
and  the  photo- 
grapher abun- 
dant beauty 
year-round, 
from  the  beauty 
of  rustic  country 
living  to  one  of 
the  fastest 
growing  indus- 
trial areas  of  the 
nation.  Visitors 
to  Spring  Park 
will  enjoy  tasting 
the  natural 
spring  water  at 
Spring  Park, 
acclaimed  .  by 
early  settlers  for 
their  curative 
powers. 


•  The  famous  Wildflower  Trails  celebration  is  an 
annual  event  each  April  in  Hughes  Sphngs 
When  visitors  to  the  area  enjoy  the  panaromic 
/naturaldisplay  of  many  varieties  of  wildflowers 
along  the  trail,  as  well  as  many  entertaining  ac- 

^  tivities  in  downtown,  including  a  street  dance, 
country  music,  and  arts  and  crafts. 


/ 


Incomparable  Beauty 


For  a  weekend, 
aA^acation,  or  a  lifetime, 
TRIANGLE  IN  THE  PINBB 
is  known  for: 


TOURISM:  Trammell  Trace  history  of  In- 
dians and  pirate  treasure  are'only  a  small 
part  of  the  legend  and  history  that  tourists  will 
enjoy  -  not  to  mention  the  fine  water  sports 
and  campin^acilities. 


RECREATION:  Hunting,  fishing,  and  local 
country  club  for  golfers. 


RETIREMENT:  Low  tax  base  as  well  as  af- 
fordable housing  and  real  estate,  low  crime 
rate,  good  hospital  and  educational  facilities 


INDUSTRY:  The  finest  in  steel,  and  pipe-re- 
lated industry  plus  water  and  power  plants, 
roofing  plants,  and  favorable  community  sup- 
port that  allows  for  ever-expanding  industrial 
opportunities 


Rest,  rocreation,  and  family  fun  is  what  Tnangte  ^ 

in  the. Pines  specializes  in  as  well  as  a  low  tax  . 

base  supplemented  by  area  industry  Pictured  1 

above  is  Lone  Star  Steel,  the  steel-making  giant  ■ 

that  gave  birth  to  the  city  of  the  Lone  Star  in  the  -i 

1 940  s  and  is  responsible  for  making  the'area  the  i 

hub  of  oil-country  tubular  steel  production  and  - 

testing,  storage,  and  transportation  of  tubular  | 
stool  products 


For  more  information,  call  or  wnte: 

TRIANGLE  IN  THE  PINES 

1067?  Webb 
Daingerfield,  Texas  75638 
Phone.  (214)645-2646 


TRIANGLE  IN  THE  PINES:" 

'  It  s  Where  You  d  Rather  Be  " 
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Appendix  I: 

RURAL  LOAN  FUND  INFORMATION 
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RURAL  LOAN  FUND  INFORMAHON 


WiAT  IS  THE  RURAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMElfr  LOAN  FUND? 

mL,.fit,frin^""-i\/?P''°P'''f^  "^^^^^    Legislatur-.    to  attract 

manufacturing  jobs  to  rural  areas. 

WHAT  AREAS  ARE  ELIGIBLE? 

The  laws  enumerate  the  criteria  based  on  the  census.    They  must  meet: 
1.        Loss  of  population  or 

S?S"M2ai"?  Metropolitan 

IJ.        Incorporated  cities  under  20,000  in  population. 
WHO  IS  THE  MONEY  LOANED  TO? 

IJ^TilL^^Ho^"?  ^°  ^  "°"-P''°fit  corporation-organized  for-the-purpose 
nLi.P  ^=  H    K^iir^^"''^  °^        legislation.    The  money  is  £ed  to 
TSS^lhi?;  'nr^f l^^?f '  equipment,  or  to  provide  improvement.  In 
Texas,  these  organizations  are  usually  called  ind      ^ al  foundations 
The  funds  are  not  loaned  to  a  private  company.  lounaations. 

HOW  IS  THE  MONEI  TO  BE  USED? 

The  industrial  foundation  buys  land  and  builds  a  buUding  with  necessarv 
^provements  then  leases  or  sells  the  faculties  to  a^u?aetu?e^  Ihe 
lea^^ales  agreement  must  cover  the  tern  of  a  loan.  Rur^  Loin  Fund 
proceeds  may  only  be  used  to  finance  fixed  assets,  ^o  fmiTs  can-?l  S2 
f  r  inventory  or  working  capital.  ^ 

HOW  MUCH  Wia  THE  STATE  LOAN? 

IHp  fnf=1  °^  the  total  fixed  asset  portion  of 

mSst'°nfit'?i^'i.roVin*'  "^V"^  '''''  industrial  Cn5a?i?n 

must  inject  a  minimum  of  10J  of  the  costs  of  the  proiect     The  r&ns'nina 

Adnuilstration,  or    another  financial  source.  oui>i."»J. 

There  Is  no  dollar  limit  on  the  state's  participation,  however  the 
orcSe'roeTreSrsl/r''  minimal?  thus  "the  ?^xasTpart«St 

So»^?he  proJe«  ciu'.''''''"'  participating  in  less  than 

WHAT  ABE  THE  TERMS  OF  THE  SURAL  LOAN  FMW 

Interest  rates  on  the  state's  portion  of  the  loan  is  set  b\r  the  Texas 
prondT"  "^^  "  be  below  teL  rites  to 

an  inducement  to  rural  area-.    Currently,  loans  may  be  amortized  for  up 
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1. 


2. 


three  years,  v^aa.    ms  interest  rate  is  negotiable  every' 

mt  nPE  OF  PiWJBCTS  0UAUR7 
Manufacturing  and  Industrial  enterprises, 
war  CANIttKE  UP  THE  RXMJAnOK'S  lOJ? 

??'u°:pi^Ss''eSi^^'S^Krts\sTU%r  ^-"-^ 

services  provided  by  the  fouidatloni?  ?ts^»b1rs  "°' 
WttT  IS  THE  PROCESS  OF  OBTAININO  A  LOAK? 

S"appifca?rrt'he'  ^elTD^UrStf 
requirements  are  avaHabifat  fhe  S^ue„t  ™' 

Sas?bfu??ra«uracy'  ^fto         ^"f for  completeness, 

n^:?i^2.-:  ~%iiitMKn^- 

S%h%"L^eo^venrri^,V^crt"hVXl!Sier^"' 

g"vrrthnei?%si?5^rt\'i^nr7h^^^^^^^ 

Commerce.  meecmg  of  the  Texas  Department  of 

5.  The  members  of  thp   Roar^w  «r  *u  ™ 

approve  or  decline  the Tari.  ^^""^  Department  of 

commerce 

6.  Upon  approval  the  Department's  staff  ,^i->^ 

attorney  to  draw  up  the  necessa^  nr^i^  ''^""''^  ''^^  foundation's 
mortgages  and  other  doc4nS  th^7.L^"^''L  ^^^^e 
staff  must  also  insuJ^e  tit  tS  nr.^.t^"'''^-  Department's 
insurance.  project  is  covered  by  adequate 

S'adt"led'\oTd'^^^^  satisfaction,  the 

aisbursmg  agent  representing  the  applicant. 

WHAT  OOLUTERAL  IS  REQUIRED? 

?cjSt?^  'T^'i^^V^rTn'l,':.:^'  ^  the 
subordinate    onlv    to    i-ho    i  ^P'^  ^ien    positions  and 

Obligation.     In    ttose    Ltin"..^^^^  ^^^"''^"S    the    fi^s?  Uen 

participates  in  thr/inanS  Of  ;  nn^^^^^^  ^    f^^^-^l  agencJ 

lien  inferior  to  all  Srst  °h  .i  H^^f?  ""^^  Commission  may  accept  a 
participation  by  the  fed  Si  fln.t        J""  provided  the 

The  Department's  staff  ma?  ^'1'?'^  L'rLl'/''  Commission 
loan  conditions.  ^  require  personaV  guarantees  as  part  of  the 
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Further  infonnation  or  assistance  contact 

Texas  Department  of  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  12728,  Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78711 
(512)  472-5059 
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Appendix  J : 


URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANT 
SUBORDINATED  LOAN  PROGRAM 
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URBAN  DEVELOPMEJrr  ACTION  GRAJfT 
SUBORDINATED  LOAN  PROGRAM 

°  FLEXIBLE  TERMS 

°  LONG  TERM  FINANaWG 

°  OOLUTERAL  CUSHION  FOR  LQJDERS 

°  REPAYMElfr  TO  THE  CITY 


0 
0 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

encourage  private  development  p^je^ts  in  ^""^8"^^ 

available  for  a  wide  varSty  of  cS^erciai  il?^''^^^^^'.  ^""^^ 

projects  which;  commercial,  industrial,  and  aixed  use 

Help  revitalize  the  city's  economic  base 

Provide  new  pennanent  employment  opportunities 
o 

Can  not  work  without  the  UDAG 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  ? 
WHAT  ARE  THE  TERMS  ? 

S:h"'ai%^t;VesV^at'%e'ioT^^^^^^  "^^^  ^         °^      ^°  30  years 

financing  ( ty^icaUy  nei  ion.  ^'^''^^^^J'S  -"^^^et  rates  for  private 
flexible;  basal  on  th2  IT    i°"g    tenn   Treasury   Bonds).    Terras  ar- 

finaiced.'  Privfte  sec  Sr  fin^cil^'aJ::^  '''''  °'  ^^'^ 
UDAG  can  be  av^rded    rinfr  ^^^^.'^ent  must  be  secured  before  a 

sources. 

^u.  uuHu  loans  can  be  subordinated  to  other  debt 


or 
is  no 
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SAMPLE  PROJECT 

A  $  1,000,000  Industrial  Expansion 

}     650,000  Private  First  Mortcaire 
$     200,000  UDAG  Second  Mortgage 
$     150,000  Equity  ® 

COMBINING  UDAG'S  AND  INDUSTP^AL  REVHIUE  BONDS 

nnJ^ol^^^ToTul^'^^^^^^  -venue  bonds  for 

investment  of  revenu^  l^S'^ser's  ^/^e^Ti^  ^'^^ 

being  eligible  for  $10  millio^tL-TxLn^  n  "^Hi^"  "^^^^  still 

total  capital  investment  coiid  noTexc?^  f^^""^  "DAG  the 
period  without  affecting  the  tax  exemption. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FTNANaiC/APPLICAnON  PROCESS 

Z:.T^,  ?he"°(?i?ty1end"s  tWev\'o^^t/°''  f  ^^^^^P^-^ 
Of  the  project's  fiincing  pacic^e^  P''^^^'^^  developer  as  part 

on  the  established  ]Sn  Le^^ft  *  i^.J^''^°^^L ''1^^^^  ^^^y  based 
to  the  City  for  future  ecfn™;eSSe^t%°r^^^^^^^  ^" 

A^^SL/tr/trcc^S^^  Cities    to  HUD. 

applicants  from  around  the  countr;  categories)  with  other 

S^eloSI  an'^'SSe  tiSStlons  ^^^'^^  '"^^''^''^  --st 
out  negotiations  wfth  Kcer^'the  Irl^ll''''''^'''''  --'-^ 


For  Further  information  or  assistance 

Texas  Department  of  Commerce 
P.O.  Box  12728,  Capitol  Station 
Austin,  Texas  78711 
512/472-5059 


contact: 
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Appendix  K: 


TEXAS  DF.ARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 


lERlC 


TEXAS  DEPAitTMBfr  OF  COMMERCE 
INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE  BONDS 


PROGRAM  DGSCRimON 


cities   coSS'.f'f^'  5^^°-^'  (Development  Corporation  Act  of  1979) 
Sii-^oS^   fndrr?i"'deT^^^^^^  reclamation  districts  to  ?om 

tax-exempt  bonds  for  nSn^Jln.  lTZ^°'^r  V  authorities  to  issue 
-manufactSring   proj^ts^an   be  ?md^i?  Industrial,   commercial  and 

legislation  is  well     In  Idditic-,  ^f"^^^^  "^der  this 

if  the  projecc  is  located'ln''a'kJnesi^1tre 
development  area  or  a  federally  desi^atVd  ^^on^^e^ff  j!,.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'  -nierareTlS^'ne^rSISri^^^^      issu\°sT'^  °^ 
bank  who  has  agre^  to  pu^S^the  bn,Ji^^^^  '°  a  purchaser,  usually  a 

the  user  to  finance  theTro j4t    ^i  of  the  ^phT"'^  '.'"''"''^^  ^° 

paid  by  the  user  under  the'  ?S  of  the  leaSe  tl'^7rTnJ\^''^  " 
as  such,  does  not  constitute  a  Hoht  ^IT  1.^'  °^  ^°a"  agreement,  and 
the  issuer,  the  TeSTDeSa^tment  of  ?l;^^^^'^°5L°^  '^^^  governmental  unit, 
the  bonds  U  Vs^on  behif  State  of  Texas.  Because 

the  bonds  is  tS%"x1mpt"  to'Se  b1nd''own'e7s'TL'in'\t''^^^^^  °" 
lower   rate   of  interest   than  ,  ^"  '^"f^"'  the  bonds  may  carry  a 

attractive  to  a  u^r  conventional   financing,   making  them  more 

ADVANTAGES-OF-INDUSIBIAL  REVEIJUE  BOND  FINANaUG 

^^^^TT  S^\el^o^^^^^  —   to  long-ter. 

neShborhcJS?  with  Wg^  unLolo^ent  ''J^*"''):"  ^^'^  ^°'=^tions  in  certll^ 
pay  interest  rates  se^erTSo?S?rbe?nw^^^^^^  °^  P'-^j^^ts 

the  bonds  nay  no  f^>r;!}  iZlJ'l  ^^^^  lending  rate.  Buyers  of 

build  a  tax'L  4S^eit^^?r  °"        ^"'^^''^^^  CanmLities 

ELIGIBLE  PROJECT  COSTS 

the  following:         '      '      '°  l"^'^"™^  wider  federal  law,  Including 
60!;^^^?^^  «1"iP"««.  however,  an  a»unt 

2l"an%^i«"i%^?acui\y'"'"^"''  =f  -  ^^^Iticn 


TAX  EXafPT  CATBOOMES  AND  SIZE  UHITAIIOIB 


ERIC  3o0 


Qualified  small  issue  bonds  include  tho^p  mc-^  4 

businesses  cnly.    Each  Issue        „lt  exaed  lfo  T,  ,f  manuftcturing 

addition,  ail  capital  -xpenditures  in  tJfS J  ?  ".yiH",  ^'J^'-  In 

being  financed  cLot  ex«TjTiAU  forth^^  the  project 

l^ltL'"-  a^dTxtr^^Xl^i^a^s^rerib^ 

qualified  bo^^s  ^ve  individu^f  Stl^^^^^iras  d^flnrili  TX^' 
ALLOCATION 

Slr^?a!f  ^ctivu;  hnnd^lrf  ^^'^r^'^'  i°>P03es  a  ceUing  on  the  amount 

•■he  sunset  io®,i,M  P®''  °^P^-*  through  December  1989  after  which 

-he  sunset  legislation  on  tax-exempt  bonds  becomes  effective 

APPLICAnOM  PROCESS 

Ir  Hilarity  if  ^he  S-ea  "JSreTho '''-\'^<'}^?'^^^  development  corporation 
the  nroiect    Vho  L  t  "      [         project  wUl  be  located.  After  scresninc 

SSch'  allows  the  ^%'°To  be^L'''''''^"  "'"^^  ^  ''^^^'^"^^^ 
incurr^  nrior  to  i  J  ^t"  ^^'^''''^"S  recoverable  costs.  Any  cost 
proce^l/   °'    °        inducement  resolution  are  not  recoverable  with  bond 

'bSnds?'Jlini^iLJI;ey'sho'Sl"f  hi'i^^°' ^^"^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  the 
necessary  -c.^er^Lf  and 

iSlt'^^tSinVf  Pu^^^  t*^^  governmental 

notice,  anS  ^ceive  Lbli^  -  i'^  -  '^^''^  ^''^  reasonable  ^ublic 
representative  (Sr)    In  cases  w^'-^^^^^^^^^  'J?-   applicable  elected 

p^.i:t  \?ca?2H;  rs^^^^^  ™;cj^i 

rollowing  a  Pu"lii\e\rii^%or^^rs!r;^^^^^^^^  -'-^ 

foJi^rd^\^P?SlLs'De'^^^^^^^^  application  is  then 

lexas  Department  of  Commerce  which  reviews  the  application 


to  ensure  that  It  eonforas  to  applicable  state  and  federal  reit:ian„n.  ,  ^ 

approval.  The  bonds  are  then  IslSranS 'iliver^ 


For  additional  information  contact: 
Texas  Department  of  Cctnmerce 
P.O.  Box  12728,  Capitol  Station,  Austin,  Texas  78711 

(512)  472-5059 
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FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  PROGRAM 


FARMERS  HOME  ADmNISTRAnOM 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRr  PROGRAM 


0 
0 
0 


LONG-TESM  FINANCINR 

FIXED  ASSET  AND  WORKING  CAPITAL  FINANCING 
REDUCES  CREDIT-RISK 
PROVIDES  COLLATERAL  SUBSniUnON/LIQUIDm  TO  LEITOERS 
PROGRAM  DESCRIPnOM 

The  Fanners  Home  Administration  (RnHA) .  throuffh  tt«»  Bi«^no«., 

the  consolidated        ^^"li^.Z^'i^"^^.''  a^OnUtered  under 

»r&"^Ko^S  Kr'^n^^nfS^Jf^  -Intaln  e.plov„e„t 

lending  Xl«lS%?^  o'^ISe^fSal'^Sr^Sl,^"^- 

to  a  maxiSinTfcS  JdSon!   ^  P"-""""""  f^olUties  are  Itaiced 
WK)  IS  CT.Tr.TT>f  E  7 

5riSut^"?h^ilip^is?iJS-2r'° 

the  loan  *''":":>f^^ application  and  is  responsible  for  servicine 
pr^J^is  or         i^"?^'  ^"  °"         '^h^  community  ^Ze  lhl 

?StlLiSn?Jy  ^°  ''^"^^^y  provides  credit  to 

pSrSo'lico"'  t'SfvJriS  rSf/'^'^  ^"        50  States, 

^1ariana  IsLdst  exdp'?  n  cU  es  oT^o'SoS'nT  "^^^  '""^ 

areas  that  are  urban      TL?        u     50,000  or  more  and  other  adjacent 

area  deteJminatLl  and  gJ^es^rto^S:'?"  "'''f  *  "^^^^ 
open  country,  rura?  l^^tlVlZ^^^^^^^ 


B  4  I  Loan  Funds  may  be  used  for:  

Business  and  industrial  acquisitions 
Construction,         conversion,  enlarffemenf 
modernization.  eniargenient ,  repair, 

Processing  and  marketing  facilitiS 
Start-up  and  working  capital. 
Pollution  control. 

B  &  I  Loan  Funds  may  not  be  used  for: 

Closing,  prevent  the^lSs  of  JoL  in  I  ,4,""'"'" 
more  Jobs.  ^       "  ^  provide 

ooSeraU    '  '^"e  of  the 

Guarantee  Of  lease  payments. 
Loans  made  by  Federal  agencies. 

[eSr^nr^Sp  iTtrp^iS^*"'"'  «" 

c'^n^oll'^^         riSr=  are    not    owned  and 

Agricultural  production. 

S!?!;^^''^®  ^"^  educational  institutions. 

i^nurch     or     church-sponsored     onranirafi  nn«, 

centers.  fw«uibu     organizations,  convention 

Tourist,  recreation- or  acusement  facilities. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  TERMS  ? 

y^TarTon^X^S^b^l^^^^^^  be  up  to  30 

machinery  and  ^quiienMdepend?n7Tn"ief^^^^^^^  '°       ^^^rs  on 

up  to  7  years  for  working  capital.  °^  equipment);  and 

d'Se^^^rre',  ^a'^i.^:;:  'raM^^ales^Tb  '^"^^  ' 

A  variable  ratelan  S  c^ied^o  1^^H!  ^''^^^  °^  variable. 

or  ceiling  pemitted.      ^  quarterly,  with  no  floor 

SaSc^^Hee^  lqui^rof\ril'it%r2r" rf ^^^^ 

new    businesses;   bLines^s   ^'thou't  "^^K^^  ^^"^^^^  for 

guarantees,  and  Energy  "related  bu^Se^^  °^  ^^^P^-^'^^ 

?^'e":LTemXiiae?t"op^^^^^^^^^^  requironents  relating 

mud  slide  protection    env^rn^mln?f?  ^^  ^"-^^  Preservation,  flood  and 
Act.  tHe  A^nitetli^r^l  Z'r^t:^, 

3^4 


applications  wi?i  i,. 

religion,  ^eK.aarit^l  without   regard  to 

condition..       "-"^^  national  on,S:%,'\/^^^^^olor. 

^or  rurtner  inro^ation  or  a3.i«„„, 

Austin,  Texas  78711 
(512)472-5059 


Appendix  M: 

LIST  OP  PROCUREMENT  CENTERS 
OPERATING  IN  TEXAS 


PROCUREMENT  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS  — 
•  TEXAS 


City 


Center 


ABILENE 


ALICE 


AMARILLO 


BEAUMONT 


BRYAN 


CORPUS  CHRISTI 


Government  Contract  Procurement  Center 
Kathy  Hawkins,  Director 
P.O.  Box  3195 
Abilene,  Texas  79604 
(915)  672-5633 

Business  Assistanc3  Center 
(Saitl!:te  o(SINTON) 
Jane  Tuttle,  Coordinator 
63  N.  Reynolds 
Alio?,  Texas  78332 
(512)  664-9512 

Contract  Procurement  Center 

Dickie  Haney,  Director 
P.O.  Box  9257 
Amarillo,  Texas  79105 
(806)  372-3381 

Bid  Resource  Center 
Sandra  Stenzcl,  Director 
4675  Washington  Boulevard 
Beaumont,  Texas  77707 
(409)  842-9370 

Brazr  Valley  Contract  Procurement  Offlci 
Phillis  Nelson,  Manager 
3833  Texas  Avenue,  Suite  456 
Bo.  1, Texas  77802 
(409)  268-0807 

Contract  Assistance  Center 
Nancy  Henderson,  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  640 

Corpus  Ciiristi,  Texas  78403 
(512)  882-7122 
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ERIC 


DENISON 


EL  PASO 


GALVESTON 


HOUSTON 


HOUSTON 


KILGORE 


KILLEEN/ 
COPPERAS  COVE 


Contract  Procurement  Center 

Barbara  Fellows  Nix,  Coordinator 
10000  Grayson  Drive 
Denison,  Texaws  75020 
(214)786-2955 

El  Paso  Procurement  Outreach  Center 
Elvira  Smith,  Coordinator 
103  Montana,  Room  109 
El  Paso,  Texas  79901 
(915)534-4164 

Texas  Information  Procurement  Services  (TIPS) 

(Satellite  of  University  of  Houston  SBDC) 

Malcolm  Hunter,  Director 

621  Moody,  Suite  300 

Galveston,  Texas  77550 

(^09)763-4426 

Texas  Information  Procurement  Service.  ;TIPS) 

(Satellite  of  University  of  Houston  SBDC) 

Ed  Wilder,  Director 

401  Louisiana  Street,  4th  Floor 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

ai3)  223-3197 

Contract  Clearing,  Inc. 
Melanie  J.  Barry,  President 
3131  Eastside,Suite510 
Houston.  Texas  77098 
(713)  526  1830 

East  Texas  Contract  Assistance  Center 

Wayne  Smith,  Coordinator 

3800  Stone  Road 

Kilgore,  Texas  75662 

(214)  984-8641/(800)  441-8594 

Central  Texas  Bid  Procurement  Assistance 

Center  (CTBPAC) 

Donald  Dix,  Executive  Director 

413  N.  Eighth  Street 

Killeen,  Texas  86541 

(817)526-8243 


LAMARQUE  COMSBAC  Bid  Center 

Billie  Robison,  Director 
P.O.  Box  1498 
1111  Bayou  Road 
LaMarque,  Texas  77568 
(409)  938-0922 

Procurement  Outreach  Center 
John  Charles,  Director 
P.O.  Box  1435 
Laredo,  Texas  78042 
(512)722-0563 

Contract  Procurement  Center 
Jenny  James,  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  3730  -  Freedom  Station 
Lubbock,  Texas  79452 
(806)  162-Sm 

Permian  Basin  Bid  Center 
Debbie  Underwood,  Director 
P.O.B0X  6581 

2910  LaForce  Boulevard,  Suite  110 
Midland,  Texas  79711 
(915)  563-1711 

MOUNT  PLEASANT       Business  &  Industrial  Development  Center 

Jim  Davis,  Program  Director 
P.O.  Box  1307/Farm  Road  1735 
Mount  Pleasant,  Texas  7^455 
(214)572-1911 

PASADEi  1 A  Business  Assistance  Center 

LaJuana  Porter,  Diruior 
4624  Fairmont  Parlcway,  Suite  210 
Pasadena,  Texas  77504 
(713)  487-9771 

SAN  ANTONIO  Procurement  Outreach  Center 

c/o  City  of  San  Antonio,  Department  of 

Economic  and  Employment  Development 

Rosalie  Monzano  Director 

P.O.  Box  9066 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78285 

(512)  299-8168 


LAREDO 


LUBBOCK 


MIDLAND 


SINTON 


TEMPLE 


THE  WOODLANDS 


VICTORIA 


WACO 


Business  Assistance  Center 
June  Tuttle,  Coordinator 
313  N.  Rachael,  Suite  223 
Sinton,  Texas  78387 
(512)  364-3672 

Central  Texas  Bid  Procurement  Assistance 

Center  (CTBPAC) 

Donald  Dix,  Executive  Director 

Municipal  Building 

Temple,  Texas  76501 

(817)  770-5542 

Center  for  Government  Contracts 

Glen  Harris,  Director  ^ 

1400  Woodloch  Forrest  Drive 

The  Woodlands,  Texas  77380 

(713)  367-5777 

South  Texas  Bid  Center 
Phyllis  McLaren,  Director 
P.O.  Box  7 

1 18  N.  Main  Street,  Suite  B 
Victoria  Texas  77902 
(512)  575-0241 

Heart  of  Texas  Government  Contract 

Resource  Center 

K.  Paul  Holt,  Director 

320  Franklin  Avenue 

Waco,  Texas  76701 

(817)  756-6631 
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PROCUREMENT  CENTER  MONTHLY  STATUS  REPORT 


ERIC 


Index  to  Apiil  Status  Report 
Procurement  Center 


Client  Status  Report 

Bid  Resource  Center  Monthly  Report 

Bid  Center  Clients  by  County 

Report  on  March  Objectives 

April  Objectives 

Budget  Control  Report 

Attachments  &  j:^ublicity 


Client  Status  Report 
March  31,  1988 


Current  Cumulative 
Month  Total 

+5,  -4  102 


5,200 
19 


Nuinber  of  Clients 

Nxnnber  CBD  Leads  534 

Direct  Hires  g 

Jobs  Retained  3^4  25 

Bids  Submitted  -,7 

■5 '  26d 

^"^""^^  (10)  $380,900      (42)  $1,665,881 

of  Sfrch?  ^^"^"^^  ^^^^^ts  received  at  least  one  lead  during  month 

Bid  submitted  total  approximately  $2,000,000  this  month. 


lERiC  383 


MONTHLY  t^EPORl 


ilarch.  1988 
MONTH 


Jim  Davis /Fred  Kimble/Marv  Graf 
BID  CONSULTANT 


NUMBER  OF  CLIENTS  IN  CASELOAD  BEGINNING  OF  MONTH 
NEW  CLIENTS  RECEIVED  BY  TRANSFER  DURING  MONTH 
CLIENTS  TRANSFERRED  TO  ANOTHER  CONSULTANT  DURING 

NEW  CLIENTS  ADDED  TO  CASELOAD  DURING  MONTH 
CLIENTS  INACTIVATED  DURING  MONTH 
END  OF  MONTH  CASELOAD    a     6     b_U_  c  4 
TOTAL  NUMBER  Of  CLIENTS  SERVED  IN  MONTH 

A.  MINORITY 

 o 

B.  WOMAW  OWNED........ 

C.  MirORITY/WOhAN  OWNED 
0.  ALL  OTHERS 


13 


79 


101 


J_ 
4 


102 


MEW  CLIENTS 


CITY  /  LSA  (Y)  (N) 


CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR  MONTH  OF  ^  march.  1 988 


Page  1  of  2 


COMPANY 
NAME 

Small 
Bus.? 

Ifes/No 

TYPE  OF 

COMPANY 

v» wi  II  mil 

CO^jTRACT 

n  1  1  n 

CONTRACT 

AMfllINT 

UWINLU 

WOMAN 

UWNtU 

DIRECT 

u  1  ncc 

HlRtb 

OJT's 

RETAINED 
JOBS 

Eagle  Mill  Supply  d 

« 

r  Y 

Mfg. 

Defense  General 
Supply  Center 

$44,000  (Slings) 

1 

0 

1 

Eagle  Mill  Supply  C< 

* 

Y 

Mfg. 

Defense  Const. 
Supply  Center 

$2,000  (Slings) 

0 

0 

0 

i  6  K»  Inc. 

Y 

Mfg. 

Boeings,  Lake 

$58,000  (Fittings) 

 — 

1 

0 

2 

T  &  K,  Inc. 

Y 

Mfg. 

Boeings,  Lake 
tnarles,  LA 

$45,000  (Fittings) 

1 

0 

1 

A  6  L  Nacnlne  Shop 

Y 

Mfg. 

Lewisville  Corp 

f>  1    En  o  ^  n  o  o  Y*  c 

$'.7,000  (Used  pipe 

0 

0 

I 

Clark  Construction 

Y 

Const. 

Redly  School 
Luscric  t 

$85,000  (School 

Addition) 

I 

0 

3 

Jay-Tex  Aviation 

Y 

Mfg. 

Defense  Ind. 
Supply  Center 

$42,000  (Knglne 
nuuncs ) 



1 

0 

1 

Bob  Waggoner 

Y 

Mfg. 

E-Sy stems, 
Sreenville,  TX 

$1,400  (Fixture) 

0 

0 

0 

Beako  Manufacturing 

Y 

Mfg.  1 
1 

Norton  Thiokol 
Marshall,  TX 

$46,500 

X 

0 

0 

3 

Nissi  Portable 
Buildings 

 ^ 

Y 

Mfg. 

*They  have  hirec 
government  proci 

a  contract  special 
irement . 

Sc  just  for 

I 

0 

0 

ERIC 


1  i 


coNmcrs  mmm  for  month  or 
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COMPANY 

NAME 


Regal  Air 


Georgia  Williams 
Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 


Smal  I 
Bus.  ? 
fes/No 


rVPE  OF 

companV 


Mfg. 


Const. 


CONTRACT 
WITH 


*Due  to  the  upg 
they  were  able 


Koher  Const.  Co 
working  on 
Cnnppr  l.f,|^p 


Dam  Project 


CONTRACT 
AMOUNT 


MINORIT 
OWNED 


adlng  of  their  quaJlty 
to  retain  1  job  am 


$10,000 


control 
lilre  3  new 


WOMAN 
OWNED 


ystem 
eople. 


DIRECT 

n  1  WLo 

OJT's 

3 

0 

0 

0 

— .  

 . 

 . — 



RETAINED 
JOBS 


iEr|c 


BID  Center  Clients  by  County 
March  31,  1988 


BOWIE  -  19  clients 

CASS  -  16  clients 

-  1  client 

-  2  clients 

-  9  clients 

-  13  clients 
 .         -  16  oli  ints 

RED  RIVER    -  9  clients 

TITUS  -  17  clients 


DELTA 

FRANKLIN 

HOPKINS 

LAMAR 

MORRIS 


TOTAL  CLIENT  BASE  =  102  clients 


3  ft:; 


MARCH  OBJECTIVES 


Assist  in  submission  of  a  minimum  of  30  bid  packets. 

RESULTS ;    Assisted  in  the  submission  of  37  bid  packets. 

Fred  Kimble  to  meet  with  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
Prime  Contractors  small  Business  Liaison  Officers  to  get 
knowledge  as  to  what  the  firm  has  purchased  in  the  past,  is 
presently  purchasing  and  what  it  may  be  planning  to  purchase 
m  the  future.    Examples  of  prime  contractors  are  as  follows: 

E-Systems,  inc.  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Greenville,  TX  port  Worth,  TX 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  ltv  inc 

Tulsa,  OK  Camden,  AR 

RESULTS ;    Fred  Kimble  met  with  Red  River  Army  Depot  (RRAD) 
March  11,  1988.     (See  Attachment  1) 

RESULTS:    Fred  Kimble  met  with  Lockheed  Missiles  &  sraace 
Company,  inc.  March  29,  1988.     (see  Attachment  2) 

Compose  a  directory  of  local  city  managers /mayors,    write  a 
letter  to  each  city  manager/mayor  asking  that  The  BID  Center 
be  placed  on  their  mailing*list  for  future  purchases. 

RpULTS:    Letter  sent  March  14,  1988  to  27  city  managers.  As 
or  April  1st,  affirmative  responses  received  only  from  Mt 
Pleasant  and  Longview.    Project  will  be  pursued  with  these 
two  cities  on  an  experimental  basis,     (see  Attachment  3) 

Svibmit  bi-monthly  invoices  to  clients. 

RESULTS :  Completed. 

No  goal  for  client  recruitment  during  March.    Any  inquiry 
regarding  services  will  be  answered,  but  staff  resources  wiU 
concentrate  on  submission  of  bids  and  arranging  subcontract 
opportunities . 

RESULTS :  Signed  up  5  new  clients  that  inquired  about  the  BID 
Center . 

Jim  Davis  to  Association  of  Government  Marketing  Assistants 
Specialists  meeting  in  Beaumont  March  15,  17,  and  18. 

RESULTS :    Jim  Davis  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  Fred 
Kimble  represented  the  BID  Center  at  the  AGMAS  meeting,  (see 
Attachment  4) 
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other : 


gESULTS ;    Conducted  a  market  research  follow  up  for  Fov  M. 
Burns,  CPA,  PC.     (See  Attachment  5)     •  -  . 

S!t^^^  Jim  Davis  sent  a  letter  to  all  of  the  Procurement 
Assistant  Centers  in  Texas  regarding  possible  state  funding 
for  procurement  centers.     (See  Attachment  6) 

RESULTS;    Jim  Davis  appeared  on  Channel  7  (Tyler)  in  a  taped 
interview  discussing  the  procurement  center  program.  Five 
viewers  contacted  BID  Center  for  further  information. 

RESULTS;    Jim  Davis  made  a  presentation  to  the  Regional 
Planning  Committee  regarding  the  procurement  center  program. 

RESULTS:  Mary  Graf  conducted  5  market  researches  using  the 
letter  merge  program. 

RESULTS:  Article  written  by  Manufacturer's  Technologies  and 
Fred  Kimble,     (see  Attachment  7) 


3  ".^ : 


ERIC 


APRIL  OBJECTIVES 


1.  Assist  in  submission  of  a  minimum  of  30  bid  packets. 

2.  Meet  with  the  Department  of  Defense  Prime  Contractors  Small 
Business  Liaison  Officers  to  get  knowledge  as  to  what  the 
firm  has  purchased  in  the  past,  is  presently  purchasing  and 
What  It  may  be  planning  to  purchase  in  the  future.  Examples 
of  prime  contractors  are  as  follows. 

E-Systems,  Inc.  Morton  Thiokol,  inc. 

Greenville,  TX  Marshall,  TX 

Barksdale  AFB  Tinker  AFB 

Shrevepcrt,  LA  Tulsa,  OK 

3.  Jim  Davis  and  Fred  Kimble  to  attend  DCASMA,  Dallas  S3A  and 
NCMA  Training  Seminar  April  25,  1988. 

4.  No  goal  for  client  recruitment  during  April.    Any  inquiry 
regarding  services  \.lll  be  answered,  but  staff  resources  will 
concentrate  on  submission  of  bids  and  arranging  subcontract 
opportunities . 

^*  'relationship^°^^^°'^  continuation  of  Syslins  system  and  BRC 
6.    Approach  City  of  Temple  regarding  program  for  DABS  database. 

^-  Istts^  to  non-responsive  procurement  centers. 
Tabulate  results  of  survey. 

8.    Report  to  client  Foy  Burns  on  result  of  SMLA  status 
inquiries. 
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MEMO 


TO:  Jack  Foreman 

FROM:  Jim  Davis 

DATE:  April  4,  1988 

RE:  Procurement  Center  Budget  Control  Report  as  of  March  31,  1988 

PAYROLL  ACCOUNT 

l^^'Set  $46,061.00 
Expended  24,551.25 
Committed  14,589.00 


♦BALANCE  $6,920.75 

*  Note:    Balance  created  by  dravs.ng  20%  of  Jim  Davis's  salary  for  8 
months  and  20%  of  Mary  Graf's  salary  for  7  m.onths  from 
Co-ordinating  Board  project. 

TRAVEL  ACCOUNT 

^"^Sret  $4,000.00 

Expended  1,964. C2 

Committed  1,200.00 

BALANCE  '"$835738 

EQUIPMENT  ACCOUNT 

^^^^et  $6,500.00 

Expendea  1,395.00 

Committed  1,797.00 

BALANCE  $3'308'oO 


SUPPLY  ACCOUNT 

Budget 

Expended 

Committed 

BALANCE 


$8,000.00 
4,735.46 
3,000.00 


$264.54 


r  O 
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PROJECT  ADMINISTRATION 


Budget 
Ex^-ended 


BALANCE 


BALANCE 


$5,333.00 
3,333.15 


Committed  l,' 999.*  8  5 


-0- 


CLIENT  REIMBURSED  EXPENSES 

BALANCE  $1,028.87 

OVERALL 

^^5^5  ^  $69,894.00 

Expended  35  97q  ar 

Committed  22,585:85 

BA^^CE  n'l'llV.ll 

Amount  Drawn  on  COG  Contract: 

^^^^^5.  $69,894.00 

Operating  Draw  6,000.00 

Novemoer  Invoice  7  '>55  09 

December  Invoice  7,' 59 2! 08 

January  Invoice  6,367.77 

February  Invoice  6  884  01 

March  invoice  7,780:5^ 


$27,914.55 


Attachment  1 


MEMO 


TO:        Jim  Davis 
FROM:     Fred  Kimble 
DATE:  3-21-88 

RE:        Conference  with  Howard  Knight,  Jr.  of  Red  River  Armv 
Depot  (RRAD)  3-11-88 

Subjects  of  Interest 

I.    Possible  Reduction  in  RRAD  Budget  FY  88-89 

A.  RRAD  first  action  to  a  reduction  in  the  budget  is  to 
freeze  hiring  of  new  employees  and  lav-off  in  some 
areas. 

1.    RRAD  mission  must  continue  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  government.    This  means  RRAD  will  sub-contract 
more  with  private  industry. 

B.  RRAD  will  increase  subcontracting  above  normal  in  the 
following  areas:  asphalt,  concrete,  hard  stand  areas 
and  metal  buildings. 

C.  RRAJ3  subcontract  budget  for  FY-   S  is  60  million 
dollars.    78%  of  1987  budget  was  spent  outside  of 
Texas . 

II.    DoD  5%  Set-Aside  -  Small  Disadvantaged  Businesses 

A.  RRAD  will  accept  suggestions  from  the  Business  & 
Industrial  Development  Center  to  help  RRAD  meet  its 
5%  goal  for  1988  and  thereafter. 

B.  RRAD  need  BID  Center's  help  to  identify  and  train 
contractors  in  Texas  in  government  contracting.  Need 
recommendation  in  placement  of  BID  Center  targeted 
contracts. 

C      SDB  program  will  allow  SDB's  to  bid  up  to  10%  above 
the  government  estimate. 

D.  See  attached  list  of  BID  Center's  database. 
(Attachment  1) 

III.     Simplified  Small  Purchase  &  Large  Purchases 

A.    RRAD  has  agreed  to  supply  the  BID  Center  copies  of 
quotes  estimated  from  $5,000  and  up.    Payments  for 
copies  of  plans,  prints,  or  specifications  }  ive  been 
waived  by  ^he  Head  of  Purchasing,  Mr.  stone  for  small 
and  large  solicitations. 
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B.    RRAD  needs  BID  Center's  support  on  specification 

development  in  order  to  give  East  Texas  businesses  " 
the  edge  on  certain  contracts. 

IV.    Dun  &  Bradstreet  Corporation  -  BidNet 

A.    BidNet  has  asked  RRAD  to  send  copies  of  the  written 
solicitations  that  RRAD  isn't  already  sending  to  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily.    The  ;.ID  Center  has  been 
stopping  BidNet  dead  in  its  tracks. 
RRAD  has  agrees  to  send  NTCC  BID  Center  (only)  copies 
of  such  solicitations.     (Attachment  2) 


'1  'y  r. 
O  /  {) 
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MEMO 


TO:        Jim  Davis 
FROM:    Fred  lUmble 
DATE:  .  4-5-88 

RE:        Conference  with  Ethel  Kelly  of  Lockheed  Missiles 
&  Space  Company,  inc.,  3-29-88,  Austin,  TX 


Subjects  of  Intereaf- 
I. 


sa?is?arfn?S  ^^nl?  downgraded  by  DoD  from  excellent  to  a 
satisfactory  contractor  for  failure  to  meet  DoD 
subcontracting  for  small  and  Small  Disadvantaged  goals. 

II.    DoD  awarded  potential  Lockheed  contracts  to  other 

n?''fJJS^°''l  ^  °^         million  due  to  DoD  downarariing 

of  LocKheed  Missiles  &  Space  Company,  inc.  wn_a_ing 


III. 


IV. 


Liaison  Officer  of  Lockheed,  is 
making  efforts  to  find  qualified  suppliers.  (Se°  new 
article  attached) 


Bob  Waggoner  of  Waggoner  Machine  and  Bob  Hatton  of  B  &  W 
Machining  visited  Lockheed  with  me.    These  two  B?D  Center 

a  rnn^-o'TS  ^^""^^^  ""^"^  marketing  techniques.  We  met  with 
8  Lockueed  buyers  to  discuss  potential  contracts. 

The  results  of  this  meeting  with  the  buyer  was  very 

coDie^o?''S.;n^«2°^!;^^^  has  agreed  to  supply  the  BID  Center 

through  the  NTCC  Fax  machine  to  speed  the 
process.    Lockheed  production  schedule  has  been  cut 
by  SIX  months  on  an  18  month  special  satellite  system 
B?D  rSJ;..^''  ""^^V"  ^°  ^P9^^d«  Lockheed  Vendor  Rating,  the 
m^pi?^^  !  P^^y  ^'^  important  role  in  identifying 

Icheduie  th^t         produce  quality  products  on 


FK/mg 
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The  final  page  of  Attachment  2  was  removc-C  due  to  copyright 
restrictions.  It  contained  a  reproduction  of  a  newspaper  article 
entitled,  "Lockheed  Seeks  ET  Subcontractors:     Aerospace  Ene;ineer 
to  Discuss  Projects  Today  at  Plnecrest." 
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Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Texas  75455 


Phone  214-572-1911 
1-800-441-8568 


March  14,  1988 


Ronald  Cox 
City  Manager 
.P.O.  Box  990  ±~'.  - 
Kilgore,  TX  75662 


rra  December :a986.  The  Business  &  Industiial  Development.,  (BID)  ^ 

Center  was  created  by  the  ArM-Tex  Coxincil  of  Governments,. 

Northeast  Texas  Private  industry  Council  and  Northeast  Texas 
^.Conimuzuty  College  .to  .help  small  businesses  learn  tq^seH  their. 

products  and  services  to  federal,  state  and  local  governments.  ' 

Since -s-fcs  inception  in  December  1986;-5:the  BID-  Ceiiter  llas  assisted 

VIS   bv^s.irt*5Se5     .(A  Obl^:^;^^  II Tor)   io  v/€'-K^men-<-  C^^WccAs 

All  of  our  . services  a:  e  essentially  free  of  charge  to  the 
businesses  in  our  9  county  service  area. 

The  BID  Center  staff  informs  our  clients  of  contract 
opportunities  as  they  arise.    While  we  feel  we  do  an  excellent 
job  m  collecting  this  information  on  bid  opportunities  at  the 
federal  and  state  level,  we  very  much  need  your  help  in  obtaining 
this  information  on  local  opportunities . 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  our  primary  focus  is  to  assist  you  in 
locating  local  vendors  for  products  or  services  which  you  have 
previously  purchased  outside  your  local  community.  This 
increased  competition  should  also  result  in  lower  prices  for  you, 
a  desirable  goal  in  this  time  of  tight  budgets. 

If  you  will  agree  to  work  with  our  Center  and  provide  us  with 
information  regarding  the  purchasing  activities  of  your 
organization,  please  call  or  write  me  to  discuss  appropriate 
arrangements.    Thanks  for  your  consideration.    We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you. 


Best  Regards, 


0-^ 


Jih\  Davis 
Program  Director 


JD/mg 


LOCAL  CITY  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 
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Sidney  R.  Davis 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  669 
Atlanta,  TX  75551 
'*>.14)  796-7153 

Robert  C.  Deming 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  429 
Linden,  TX  75563 
(214)  756-7502 

Carol  Leftwich 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  805 
Hughes  Springs,  TX  75656 
(214)  639-7510 

Jamie  Rawis 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  301 

Queen  City,  TX  75572 

(214)  796-5520 

William  L.  Thorne 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  E 

Dainger field,  TX  75638 
(214)  645-3906 

G.  E.  Nichols 
("layor 

P.O.  Box  0218 

Lone  Star,  l-x  75668-0218 

(214)  656-2311 

John  H.  Austin 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  340 
Naples,  TX  75568 
(214)  897-2271 

B.  B.  Brown 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  937 
Omaha,  TX  75571 
(214)  884-2302 

Daniel  Wentzloff 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  1967 
Texarkana,  TX  75504 
(214)  794-3434 

John  H.  McCoy 

Mayor 

P-  C    Box  5 

New  Boston,  TX  75570 
(214)  628-5596 

er|c 


Dan  Smith 
Mayor  ProTem 
P.O.  2o<  520 
Nash,  TX  75569 
(214)  838-0751 

David  R.  Tooley 

City  Manager 

125  South  Davis 

Sulphur  Springs,  TX  7548 

(214)  885-7541 

Mike  Edwards 
Mayor 

P.O.  Drawer  597 

Mt.  Vernon,  TX  75457 

(214)  537-2252 

Jack  Holt 
City  Manager 
800  W.  Main 

Clarksville,  TX  75426 
(214)  427-3834 

Mi.chael  Malone 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  1037 
Paris,  TX  75460 
(214)  785-7511 

William  T.  Harbison 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  426 
Bogata,  TX  75417 
(214)  632-5315 

Richard  Huie 
Mayor 

101  N.W.  First  Street 
Cooper,  TA  75432 
(21^*)  395-2217 

Van  James 

City  Manager 

P.O.  Box  231 

Mt.  Pleasant,  TX  75455 

(214)  572-3412 

Tony  Williams 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  698 
Marshall,  TX  75670 
(214)  935-4416 

C.  Ray  Jackson 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  195?. 
Longview,  TX  75606 
(214)  237-1000 
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Ronald  Cox 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  990 
Kilgore,  TX  75662 
(214)  984-5081 

Gary  Gwyn 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  2039 
Tyler,  TX  75710 
(214)  531-1100 

Ned  C.  Muse 
City  Manager 
200  Rusk  Street 
Pittsburg,  TX  75686 
(214)  856-3621 

Jim  Mullins 
City  Manager 
P.O.  760 

Gilmer,  TX  75644 
(214)  843-2553 

Doug  Driggers 
City  Manager 
P.O.  Box  551 
Gladewater,  TX  75647 
(214)  845-2195 

Johnnie  l.  Baird 
Mayor 

P.O.  Box  986 

Big  Sandy,  TX  75755 

(214)  636-4343 
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MEMO 


TO:     •^Jim  Davis 
Mary  Graf 

FROM:    Fred  Kimble 

DATE:  3-21-88 

RE:        Association  of  Government  Marketing  Assistance  Specialist: 
3rd  National  Conference  1988  in  BeavuTiont,  TX  - 
March  16,  1988  thru  March  18,  1988 


Siibjects  of  Interest 

I.    Naval  Supply  Systems  Command  -  Rear  Admiral  J^es  B. 
Whittaker  -  202/695-3824 

A.    The  Navy's  most  needed  product  is  Dress  Blues 
Uniforms 

II.    DLA/Washington  Update  -  Ray  Dellos,  DLA  Headauarters 
Alexandria,  VA  -  202/274-6471 

A.  Defense  budget  should  reduce  by  20  billion  dollars 
in  1989.     (197  billion  dollars  budget  for  1988) 

B.  Defense  Logistics  Agency  is  recommending  AGMAS  members 
s'obmit  ways  to  measure  the  performance  of  Bid  Centers. 
DLA  has  recommended  a  20%  reduction  in  funding  per 
year  for  five  years.    The  fifth  year  is  a  non-funded 
year.    AGMAS  opposed  this  recommendation.  See 

March  10,  1988  Federal  Register,  please  submit 
comments. 

C.  DLA  has  directed  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
to  conduct  audits  on  some  Bid  Centers  (selected  at 
random)  in  the  year  of  1988.    William  C.  B  ,-ider. 
Government  Marketing  &  International  Trade  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.  said  "the  possibilities  of  a  iSS8 
audit  is  very  low  because  of  election  year.  Start 
updating  your  accounting  records  and  get  ready  for 
1989."    See  Attachment  1  for  other  Washington 
report  information. 

III.     A  Profile  of  CACE  in  Action:     See  Attachment  2. 
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IV.    Procurement  Technical  Assistance  Center  (PTA) 

A.    DLA  has  allocated  7  million  dollars  to  fund  centers 
in  1988  with  .5  million  dollars  to  assist:  Indias 
firms. 

1.    DLA  has  requested  pta's  assist  businesses  in 
export  opportunity.    Possible  funding  from  DLA. 

^*    ?cnT.^^°''  ~       Set-Aside  for  Small  Disadvantaged  Business 

A.  Approximately  10  billion  dollars  is  set-aside  for 
SDB  in  1988.    This  is  a  100%  increase  over  1987. 

B.  SDB's  are  allowed  the  following: 

1.  up  to  10%  above  the  government  est. 

2.  advance  payments 

3.  8(a)  contracts 

C.  Fines  for  misrepresentation  are; 

1.  $10,000  fine  and 

2.  up  to  10  years  in  jail 

VI.    Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR) 

A.  The  government  views  the  SBIR  program  as  an  incubator 
program. 

B.  FY  188  is  400  million  dollars. 

C.  Randy  Meeker  of  Andrews  AFB  suggested  each  Bid  Cent'=''- 
call  1-800-368-3251  or  202-274-6902  to  ask  for  cooies 
oz  FY  88  SBIR  manuals  (order  10  to  24  each) 

VII.    See  Other  Attached  Information 
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Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Texas  75455 


Phone  214-572-1911 
1-800441-8568 


March  17,  1988 

Tinker  AFB-Base  Contracting 
Base  Contracting  Division  (PMKA) 
Tinker  AFB,  OK  73145 

RE;    Bidders  Mailing  List  Application  for  Foy  M.  Burns,  CPA,  PC 
.P.O.  Box  187,  Cooper,. TX  75432. 

SF  129  and  appropriate  attachments  were  stibraitted  to  your  agency  several 
months  ago  requesting  that  Foy  M. -Burns,  CPA,  PC  be  placed  on  your 
-bidder's  mailing-  list.    To  date,  Foy  M.  Burns,  CPA,  PC-reports  they  have 
not  received  any  proposals  or  notices  which  would  indicate  that  they  have 
been  placed  on  your  mailing  list. 

Please  indicate  below  the  status  of  Foy  M.  Burns,  -CPA,  PC  mailing  list 
application  and  return  this  form  to  me  in  the  enclosed  envelope.  Thanks 
for  your  assistance. 

Best  Regards, 


Jira\ Davis 
Prodram  Director 

The  current  status  of  the  bidders  mailing  list  arjplicaticn  for  Fov  M. 
Burns,  CPA,  PC  is: 

  Application  approved,  now  on  mailing  list 

  Application  being  processed 

  No  record  of  receipt:  of  application 

  Application  denied 

Please  explain: 


Other 

Please  explain: 
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ALTUS  AFB'R 
"R 

Base  Contracting  Division'R 

Building  318"R 

"R 

AltUS  AFB,  OK    73523 "R 
Sir:*R 

Barksdale  AFB^R 
"R 

Base  Contracting  Division"R 

P.O.  Box  5000"R 

"R 

Barksdale  AFB,  LA  71110-5320"R 

Sir: 'R 

"E 

Blytheville  AFB^R 
"R 

Contracting  Division "R 

Building  645 "R 

"R 

Blytheville  AFB,  AR  72317-5320"R 

Sir:"R 

"E 

Car swell  AFB'R 
"R 

Base  Contracting"R 
P.O.  Box  500"R 
"R 

Carswell  AFB,  TX  76127"R 

Sir:"R 

"E 

Fort  Polk'R 
"R 

Attn:     Bidder's  Mailing  List'R 

Contracting  Division'R 

P.O.  Drawer  918"R 

Fort  Polk,  LA  71459-5000"R 

Sir :"R 

"E 

Fort  Sill'R 
"R 

Attn:     ATZR-0,  Directorate  of  Ccntracting'R 

CDR  USAFACFS*R 

P.O.  Box  3501*R 

Fort  Sill,  OK  73503-0501"R 

Sir : *R 

"E 

GSA  (8FFS) -Centralized  Mailing  Lists  Service'R 
R 
"R 

Building  41 "R 

Denver  Federal  Center*R 

Denver,  ZZ    80225 *R 
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sir: ~R 
*E 

GSA  (7PPC) -Design  &  Construction'R 

*R 

*R 

819  Taylor  Street'R 
*R 

Fort  Worth,  TX  76102"R 
Sir: "R 

Little  Rock  AFB"r 
"R 

Base  Contracting  Division^R 
314  TAW/LGC'R 
Building  €42 "R 

Little  Rock  AFB,  AR  72099-5320"R 
Sir: "r 

McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant'R 
'R 

Attn:    Procurement  Off ice/SMCMC-C'R 

'R 

'R 

McAlester,  OK  74501-5000''R 

Sir: "R 

"E 

Red  River  Army  Depot "R 

Karla  Ballew'R 

Attn:  SDSRR-PA'R 

*R 

*R 

Texarkana,  TX    75507-5000 "R 

Ms.  Ballev/'R 

"E 

Sheppard  A^B^R 
'R 

Base  Contracts/LGCW'R 
Stop  204"R 
Bldg  1664"R 

Sheppard  AFB,  TX  7b311-5320"R 

Sir: 'R 

"E 

Southwestern  Power  Administration'R 
R 

U.S.  Department  of  Energy "r 

P.O.  Box  1619"R 

*R 

Tulsa,  OK  74101"R 

Sir: "r 

*E 

Tinker  AFB-Base  Contracting'R 
*R 

Base  Contracting  Division  (PMKAj'R 
R 
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Tinker  AFB,  OK  73 145 "R 
Sir:*R 
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Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Texas  75455 


Phone  214o72-i  '11 
1-800.441-8568 


March  16,  1988 


Heart  of  Texas  Government  Contract 

Resource  Center  r^Srf.;.rv-r.  • 
^K.  Paul  Holt  ^.  Director  '  -  -  -  -      '  - 

-320  Franklin  Avenue " 
Waco,  TX  76701 

Dear  Mr.  Holt:  -  v  '  ;  .  /       .       '  •  _  .  "  _ 

•Northeast  Texas  Coinraunity  College  is  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
from  the  Texas  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  to  develop  a 
model  program  for  economic  development*    An  important  element  of 
the  model  program  will  be  procurement  centers. 

Although  the  recent  TAPIC  questionnaire  provided  some  valuable 
information  regarding  the  operation  of  procurement  centers  in 
Texas,  we  find  it  necessary  to  request  your  cocceration  in 
obtaining  additional  data  for  out  study.    It  is  in  your  program's 
interest  to  complete  and  return  the  survey  form,  as  we  hope  to 
build  a  case  for  a  recommendation  for  state  funding  of 
procurement  centers. 


Please  call  if  any  of  the  questions  are  unclear, 
appreciate  your  response  prior  to  April  1. 

Thanks  for  your  assistance. 

Best  Regards, 


We,  would 


Jim\  Davis 
Program  Di  rector 

JD/mg 
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Procurement  Center  Survey 

Center  Nanie: 

Person  completing  questionnaire: 
Date  began  providing  service: 
Population  in  service  delivery  area: 
Define  service  delivery  area: 
Current  budget:  per  year 

Host  organization: 


Estimated  $  value  of  in-kind  contributions  of  host  fundina 
organization( s) :  ^ 


current  budget:    adequate?    inadequate? 


Likelihood  of  continued  funding  at  this  level: 


Excellent 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


Staffing 

%  of  Full  Time  Title  Salary  Range 

Employee  #1 
Employee  #2 
Employee  #3 
Employee  #4 
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After  After  After         After         After  To 

6  Months  1  year       2  years    -  3  years  _ :.-  4  years  r-Date 

#  Clients 

#  Contracts 

$  Value  of 
Contracts 

Annual  Budget 

Salaries   

Supplies   

Travel   

Equipment   

Administration   

Other  (  )   

Other  (  )   

Other  (  )   

TOTAL 


Thank  you  for  your  early  response! 
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Government  Contract  Procurement  Center 

Kathy  Hawkins,  Director 

P.O.  Box  3195 

Abilene,  tx  79604"R 

Ms.  Hawkins *R 

*E 

Business  Assistance  Center 

Jiine  Tuttle,  Coordinator 

63  N.  Reynolds 

Alice,  TX  78332"R 

Ms.  Tuttle"R 

*E 

Contract  Procurement  Center 
Dickie  Haney,  Director 
P.O.  Box  9257 
Amarillo,  TX  79105'R 
Mr.  F.aney"R 
*E 

Bid  Resource  Center 
Sandra  Stenzel,  Director 
4675  Washington  Boulevard 
Beaumont,  TX    77707 'R 
Ms.  Stenzel'R 

Brazos  Valley  Contract  Procurement  Office 
Phillis  Nelson,  Manager 
3833  Texas  Avenue,  Suite  456 
Bryan,  TX    77802 'R 
Ms.  Nelson "r 

Contract  Assistance  Center 
Nancy  Henderson,  Coordinator 
P.O.  Box  640 

Corpus  Christi,  TX  78403'R 

Ms.  Henderson"R 

*E 

Contract  Procurement  Center 

Barbara  Fellows  Nix,  Coordinator 

10000  Grayson  Drive 

Denison,  TX  75020"R 

Ms.  Nix'R 

*E 

El  Paso  Procurement  Outreach  Center 

Elvira  Smith,  Coordinator 

103  Montana,  Room  109 

El  Paso,  TX.  79901'R 

Ms.  Smith'R 

*E 

Texas  Information  Procurement  Services  (TIPS) 

Malcolm  Hunter,  Director 

621  Moody,  Suite  300 

Galveston,  TX  77550'R 

Mr.  Hunter "R 

*E 
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1 

Contract  Clearing,  Inc. 

Melanie  J.  Barry,  President 

m 

3131  Eastside,  Suite  510 

9 

Houston,  TX  77098*R 

Ms.  Barry *R 

1 

East  Texas  Contract  Assistance  Center 

Wayne  Smith,  Coordinator 

3800  Stone  Road 

Kilgore,  TX  75662*R 

■ 

Mr.  Smith *R 

Central  Texas  Bid  Procurement  Assistance 

I 

Center  (CTBPAC) 

Donald  Dix,  Executive  Director 

413  U.  Eighth  Street 

I 

Killeen,  TX  86541*R 

1 

Mr.  Dix*R 

*E 

COMSBAC  Bid  Center 

Billie  Robison,  Director 

P.O.  Box  1498 

1111  Bayou  Road 

1 

LaMargue,  TX    77568 *R 

Ms.  Robison^R 

Procurement  Outreach  Center 

■ 

John  Charles,  Director 

P.O.  Box  1435 

■ 

Laredo,  TX    78042*R  ^ 

1 

Mr.  Charles'^R 

Hi 

Contract  Procurement  Center 

Jenny  James,  Coordinator 

P.O.  Box  3730  -  Freedom  Station 

Lubbock,  TX  79452*R 

Ms.  James *R 

Permian  Basin  Bid  Center 

■ 

Debbie  Underwood,  Director 

P.O.  Box  6581 

2910  LaForce  Boulevard,  Suite  110 

Midland,  TX    79711 'R 

Ms.  Underwood" R 

ill 

Business  Assistance  Center 

1 

LaJuana  Porter,  Director 

■ 

4624  Fairmont  Parkway,  Suite  210 

Pasadena,  TX  77504'R 

Ms.  Porter^R 

IL 

Procurement  Outreach  Center 

c/o  City  of  San  Antonio,  Department  of 

Economic  &  Employment  Development 

Attachment  6 


Rosalie  Monzano,  Director 

P.O.  Box  9066 

San  Antonio,  TX    78285 *R 

Ms.  Monzano "R 

"E 

Business  Assistance  Center 
June  Tuttle,  Coordinator 
313  N.  Rachael,  Suite  223 
Sinton,  TX  78387*R 
Ms.  Tuttle'R 
"E 

Central  Texas  Bid  Procurement  Assistance 

Cente^-  (CTBPAC) 
Donald  Dix,  Executive  Director- 
Municipal  Building 
Temple,  TX    76501 "R 
Mr.  Dix'R 
"E 

Center  for  Government  Contracts 
Glen  Harris,  Director 
1400  Woodloch  Forest  Drive 
The  Woodlands,  77380*R 
Mr.  Harris "R 
*E 

South  Texas  Bid  Center 
Phyllis  Mcr^aren,  Director 
P.O.  Box  7 

118  N.  Main  street.  Suite  B 
Victoria,  TX  77902*R 
Ms.  McLaren "R 
*E 

Heart  of  Texas  Government  Contract 

Resource  Center 
K.  Paul  Holt,  Director 
320  Franklin  Avenue 
Waco,  TX  76701"R 
Mr.  Holt*R 
"E 


Appendix  0: 


SBDC  MONTHLY  STATUS  REPORT 


:,.ER?C  3P3 


INDEX  TO  APRIL  1988  SBDC  STATUS  REPORT 


CLIENT  STATUS  REPORT 

CLIENT  MONTHLY  REPORT 

CLIENTS  BY  COUNTY 

COUNSELOR  ACTIVITY  REPORT 

TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 

REVIEW  OF  MARCH  OBJECTIVES 

APRIL  OBJECTIVES 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROSPECTS 

BUDGET  CONTROL  REPORTS 

ATTACHMENTS  &  PUBLICITY 


IF 


3^4 


CLIENT  STATUS  REPORT 
March  31,  1988 


Current 

_ Month  YTD 

Number  of  Clients  Who  Have  20  61 

Requested  Counseling 

Number  of  Clients  Counseled  20  53 

Client  Contact  Hours  ^  41 

Number  of  Counselors  9  g 

Number  Clients  Signed  Up  9  jq 


lERlC 


CLIENT  MONTHLY  REPORT 
February  1988 


New  Counseling  Requests  Received  During  Month 
Number  of  Clients  Who  Have  Requested  Counseling  YTD 
Number  of  Clients  Counseled  During  Month 
Client  Contact  Hours  During  Month 
New  Counseling  Clients  During  Month 

Breakdown  of  Clients  Counseled  During  Month 

Type  of  Business  Ethnic  Background 


Retail 
Service  ' 
Wholesale 
Mfg. 

Construction 
Other 


4 

2 
± 
5 
1 
0 


Black 

American  Indian 
Hispanic 

Other  (including 


white) 


Sex 


Military  Status 


Male 

Female 

Male/Female 


10 
_7 
3 


Veteran 

Vietnam-Era 

Non-Vet 


NORTHEAST  TEXAS  SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  (68070) 
NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

 ...        MT.  PLEASANT,  TEXAS  _   

CLIENT  COUNSELING  REPORT 
ANNUAL  1987-1988 


COUNSELOR  CLIENT 
QTR         NAME  NO  BUSINESS  NAME 


.  TYPE  TYPE  _   

NAME  OF  OK  J:  of  OF  OF  SBA 

INQUIRER  CONTACT      ACTION      BUS        CLIENT  SEX 


ETHNIC 
"  BACK-      MIL  * 
GROUND  STAT 


AREA  OF 
COUNSEL- 
ING CLIENT' 
PROVIDED  HOURS 


02  Blackman  10004  Nissi  Port.  Bldgs 
02     Blackinan     10004       Nissi  Port.  Bldgs 

"-02 — Graf  10004   Nissi  Port.  Pldgs 

02     Graf  10004       Nissi  Port,  pidgs 

02  10008       Jurmu  Custom 

^02  —  Blackman  _  10009  ....Donuts,  Etc....  

02     Blackman     10009       Donuts,  Etc. 

02     Willeford    10010       T.C's  Small  Eng. 

J>2  Willefprd_10010  T.C's  Small  Eng.  

02      Scott  10011       Winfield  Sales 

02     Kimble        10012       T  li  K  Machine 

_02     Kimble        10012  T  &  K  Machine,  


D.  Betts 
D.  Betts 

- V.  Moore  — 
M.  Townzen 
D.  Jurmu 

, S.  Youag   

S.  Young 
T.  Currey 

.T._Currey  


M.  Holder 
T.  Westbrook 
T.  v;estbrook 


Kimble 
Ki«Td>le  

"^Graf 

Kimble 
 Kimble  

Kimble 

Graf 
_Kimble  

Kimble 

Kimble 
_  Scott. 

Blackman 

Blackman 
_Blackman  

Blackman' 

Kimble 
_ Kimble   

Blackma\\ 

Kimble 

Kimble  

Kimble 

Kimble 

Davis  _ 
"Kimble 

Kimble 

Kimble 

Kimble"""" 

Kimble 

Kimble 
Kimble 

3,97 


10013  TNF  Home  Health 
_10014  Tri-Lakes  Dist.  

10014  Tri-Lakes " Dist . 
10014       Tri-Lakes  Dist. 

_10014  Tri-Lakes  Dist.  

10014       Tri-Lakes  Dist. 

10014  Tri-Lakes  Dist. 
_10014  Tri-Lakes  Dist.  

10015  William  Excava. 

10015  William  Excava. 

10016  Selco  Machine 

10017  Precision  stain." 

10018  Truck  Farm  Proj. 
^10019  Farris  &  Assoc.  

10019  Farris  &  Assoc. 

10020  Jay-Tex  Aviation 
.10021  Regal  Air   

10022  Holiday  House 

10023  McAlester  Const. 
.10024   Northeast  TX  Ind. 

10025  Day's  Sanitation 

10026  Blake's  A-1  Appl. 
.10027   Claire  Maloney 

10028  Booster  Fert. 
10028  Booster  Fert. 
10028   Booster  Fert.  

10028  Booster  Fert.* 

10029  Restlawn  Funeral 

10030  Days  Gone  By 

10031  Capco  Computer  Sys 


L.  Nanze 

_M._  Taylor  

M.  Taylor 
M.  Taylor 

_M.  Taylor  

"m.  Taylor 
M.  Taylor 

_M._  Taylor  

G.  Williams 
G.  Williams 
D.  Smith  _ 
J.  Wal3.ace 
J.  Coe 

^D.^  Farris  

D.  Farris 
D.  Nealy 
D.  Hess 


G.  Earman 

T.  McAlester 
_L._  Arnold  _ 

R.  Williams 

J.  Blake 
. C.^  Maloney  

W.  Pierce 

W.  P*  »rce 
.W.  Pierce  

W.'  Pierce 

J.  Hildreth 

K.  Capps 

K.  Capps 


02-03-88 
02-09-88 

-02-02-88- 
03-15-88 

„ 01-19-88 

02-  15-88 
01-22-88 
01r28-88_ 

"01-26-88 
01-25-88 

03-  10-88 


'576- 
3,5 


-3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 
_3_ 

2 

2 

3 


1,2 


12-28-87 
_01-22-88 
02-24-88" 
02-12-88 
_02-16-88 

02-  22-88" 

03-  02-88 
„05"04-88_ 

01-20-88 
03-01-88 
01-18-68 
01-19  38 

01-  11-88 
_01-28-88_ 

02-  24-88 
01-21-88 

_12-23-87_ 

01-  29-88 

02-  16-88 
_01-28-88_ 

01-26-88 

01-  25-88 

02-  15-88  _ 
02-11-88 
02-13-88 
02-24-88 

■"02-26-88 
12-08-87 
02-03-88 
02-03-88 


2 
2 
"3 
3 

3_ 

3 

3 

3_ 


_2 

2 

2 
_2 

3" 

2 
_2 

2^ 

2 

2 
"2 

2 
_1 

2^ 

3 

3 
^3 
2 
2 
2 


^2. 
3 


3,4 

..2,4 

2,10 

6,5 

6,5 
"2,4— 

2,4 
4 


5 

8 

2 

0 

3 

4 

8 

1 

7 

1 

4 

8 

^'1 

7  ' 

*  "  3 

2 

8 

1 

7 

3 

2 

8 

1 

7 

2 

4 

8 

2 

7 

3 

4 

8 

1 

7 

3 

1 

8 

2 

7 

3 

5 

3 

1 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

7 

3 

2 

8  ■ 

1 

7 

2 

2 

8 

1 

0 

2 

6 

8 

2 

7 

3 

4 

8 

1 

0 

3 

0,4 
0,4 
0,4^ 
4 

  4 

13 
3,4 

  4 

1,3^ 
4 

...  2,5 
2,5 
1,2 

_1,2,4 
"■1,4" 


4 

3 

"1" 

2 

2 
"3~ 

2 

1_ 
4 
5 
2 
"1 
2 
2 

"1"- 


2 
3 
3 


6,7 
3,4 
0.4 
0,4 
1,4 
«1'3 
3,4 
4 
4 

2,3 
3,4 


1 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

"3" 
3 
4 


us 


5Z 


up 

Ml 
US 


02 

03-08-88 

0T002 

Kijnble 

02 

03-29-88 

EN003 

Graf 

02 

02-05-88 

0T002 

Kimble 

02 

02-11-88 

EN002 

Blackman 

02 

03-01-88 

OTOO4 

Kimble 

"  02 

02-16-88 

OTOOl 

Scott 

02 

02-16-88 

0T002 

Kimble 

02 

02-22-88 

0T002 

Kimble 

—  02 

-  02-23-88 

-  0T002  - 

'  -  Kimble  _ 

02 

03-01-88 

0T002 

Kimble 

02 

02-18-88 

EN002 

Blackman 

 02 

—  02-19-88 

 EM002  - 

—  Blackman 

02 

02-24-88 

EN002 

Blackman 

02 

02-25-88 

EH002 

Blackman 

 02 

—  03-01-88 

—  EM002 

■  _  Blackman 

A*) 

02 

02-25-88 

OTOOl 

Scott 

02-XJ-oo 

OT002 

Kimble 

 02  . 

 03-22-88 

02 

03-04-88 

EN002 

Blackman 

02 

03-07-88 

EN002 

Blackman 

 02- 

—  03-09-88  - 

 EM002  

 Blackman  . 

Blackman 

02 

03-11-88 

EN002 

Zi 

02 

03-15-88 

EM002 

Blackman 

 02- 

-.03-15-88  ^ 

EN002 

.  .  Blackman  . 

2* 

02 

03-21-88 

EN002 

Blackman 

02 

03-22-88 

EM002 

Blackman 

7:  

--03-22-88- 

EM002  ... 

— Blackman 

Other  1  10032       DeKalb  Const.  P.  Meadows 

Employee  2  10032       DeKalb  Const.  P.  Meadows 

Other  2  10033  .     Jacob  Concrete  J.  Hildreth 

Employee  1  10033       Jacob  Concrete  j.  Hildreth 

Other  5  10033       Jacob  Concrete  J.  Hildreth 

Other  1  .  ...  10034       The  Peg  Set   W.  Stewart  _ 

Other  3  10035       P.  J.  Const.'  '* P.' Brown 

Other  6  10035       P.  J.  Const.  P.  Brown 

-Other  ...  _1    10035  P.  J.  Const.  P.  Brown  

Other  5  10035       P.  J.  Const.  P.'  Brown 

Employee  1  10036       Holman  Machine  D.  Holman 

-  Employee   1  10037  Laura's  Cheesecake  W._Bass   

Employee  1  10038       Pines  Gard  Cen&Murs'j.  Stogner 

Employee  1  10039       H-88  M.  Knieff 

.Employee  .  _  1  10039   H-88   M.  Knieff 

Other  2  10040       Artistic  Designs  "     R.  Wynn 

Other  2  10041       David  L.  Thomas         D.  Thomas 

Employee   2  10041   David  L.  Thomas         D.  Thomas 

Employee  2  10042       Yellow  Rose  Record    N." Williams" 

Employee  1  10043       Redfearn  Interiors    V.  Nelson 

Employee  1  10044  Forget  Me  Hot  Shop    D.  Jones 

Employee  1  10045       Pro  Type  G.~Black" 

Employee  1  10046       J  C's  Construction    C.  Chastain 

Employee  2  10047  Wholesale  Plumbing    L.  Philpot,  Sr. 

Employee  2  10048       William  A'.  Dykes       W.^Ar Dykes  

Employee              1  10049       Logistics  (  Mfg  Co    F.  Kimble 

Employee.  2  10050       Dayid_Rodrigue2         D.  Rodriguez 


I 


I 


MPANY  NAME 


Iellow  Rose  Record  Shoppe 
elly  Redfearn  Interiors 
■  Forget  Me  Not  shoppe 
iroType 

■.C.'s  Const.  &  Demo 
wholesale  Plumbing  Supply 

i/A 
ogistics  &  Mfg.  Co. 
/A  M/M 


NEW  CLIENTS 
March  1988 


INQUIRER'S  NAME  BUSINESS 


Nancy  Williams 
Vicki  Nelson 
Deanna  Jones 
Gayla  Black 
Craig  Chastain 
Leon  Philpot,  Sr, 
William  A.  Dykes 
Fred  Kimble 
David  Rodriguez 


Retail 

Ret./Serv. 

Retail 

Service 

Service 

Whls. 

Mfg. 

Service 

Retail 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


CITY 

COUNTY 

Pittsburg 

Camp 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Titus 

Naples 

Morris 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Titus 

Mt,  Vernon 

Franklin 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Titus 

Greenville 

Hunt 

Pittsburg 

Camp 

Hughes  Springs 

Cass 

401 


CLIENTS  BY  COUNTY 
YTD 


BOWIE  1 

CAMP  8 

CASS  4 

FRANKLIN  2 

GREGG  3 

HOPKINS  2 

HUNT  1 

LAMAR  5 

MORRIS  6 

RED  RIVER  2 

TITUS  16 


TOTAL  50 


COUNSELOR  ACTIVITY  REPORT 


SbS?/I?d  rpn?^^  °^  9  counselors  consisting  of 

?o?Sn?eers      ?Srpf  '^'"'^'^  facility  and  private  sector  ^ 

P?o^idina  il  ''^^  ^^^i^g  the  month 

proviaing  41  client  counseling  hours.    A  list  of  hhp  niiT-r-on+. 

a?tached!'         "  ^re.Klo.n  of  their'Ict?vitiL°arr'' 


lERJC 


DATE  OF      COUNSELOR  COUNSELOR 
OTR    CONTACT       NUMBER  NAME  RESOURCE 


02'^03-88 
02':09-88 
-02-02-88 
03-15-88 

-  01-29-88 
02-15-88 
01-22-88 

-01-28-88^ 
01-26-88 
01-25-88 

-03-10-88- 
12-28-87 

01-  22-88 
-02-24-88- 

02-  12-88 

02-  16-88 
-02-22-88  - 

03-  04-88 
03-02-88 

-01-20-88  - 
03-01-88 
01-18-88 
01-19-88  . 
01-11-88 

01-  28-88 

02-  24-88 


EM002 
EM002 

-  EM003 
EM003 

-  EM002 
EM002 
OT003 

-OT003-. 
OTOOl 
OT002 

-  OT002- 
OT002 
OT002 

-EM003- 
OT002 
OT002 

~OT002  - 
OT002 
EM003 

-OT002  - 
OT002 
OTOOl 
EM002  • 
EM002 
EM002 
EM002 


Blackinan 
Blackinan 

■-  Graf   

Graf 

Blackinan 
Blackinan 

Wi lie ford 
-Willeford. 

Scott 

Kimble 
-Kimble   

Kimble 

Kimble 
-Graf  

Kimble 

Kimble 
.  Kimble  

Kimble 

Graf 
.Kimble  

Kimble 

Scott 

Blackman 

Blackman 

Blackman 
■Blackman 


Employee 
Employee 
-  Employee 
Employee 

Employee 

Employee 

Other 
-Other  

Other 

Other 

Other  

Other 

Other 
.  Employee . 

Other 

Other 

Other  .... 

Other 

Employee 

Other  

Other 

Other 

Employee 

Employee 

Employee 

Employee 


02 
-02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 


01-29-88 

EM002 

Blackman 

Employee 

^  02-16-88 

OT002  ... 

.  Kimble 

Other  - 

01-28-88 

OT002 

KinOsle 

Other 

01-26-88 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

-  01-26-88 

OT002 

KinOsle 

Other 

02-15-88 

EMOOl 

Davis 

Employee 

02-11-88 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

02-13-88 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

02-24-88 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

02-26-88 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

12-08-87 

.  OT002 

Kimble 

Other  . 

02-03-88 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

02-03-88 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

02-23-88 

EM002  . 

Blackman 

Employee 

02-12-8^^ 

OT002 

Kimble 

Other 

NORTHEAST  TEXAS  SMALL  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  (68070) 

NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE   

MT,  PLEASANT,  TEXAS 
COUNSELOR  REPORT 
SECOND  QUARTER  1987-1988 


CONTACT 
HOURS 


1 
3 

1 

...1  . 
2 
3 

2« 

1 

2 

3_ 

4 

3 

_1„ 
2 
2 

3_ 

1 

2 

-4  _ 
5 
2 

.1  .. 
2 
2 

.1-^ 


CLIENT 
NO 

10004 

10004 
.10004 

10004 

10008 
.10009™ 

10C09 

10010 
.10010  


BUSINESS  NAME 


NAME  'JF  INQUIRER 


TYPE  OF 
BUS* 


10011 
10012 

 10012_ 

10013 
10014 

 10014_ 

10014 
10014 

 10014_ 

10014 
10014 

 10015 _ 

10015 
10016 

 10017  _ 

10018 
10019 

 10019 _ 


Nissi  Port*  Bldgs 
Nissi  Port*  Bldgs 
_  Nissi  Port*  Bldgs. 
Nissi  Port*  Bldgs 
Jurmu  Custom 

..Donuts,,  Etc*  

Donuts,  Etc* 
T*C*  *s  Small  Eng* 
_T*C*^s  Small  Eng, 
Winfield  Sales 
T  &  K  Machine 

„T  &  K  Machine   

TNF  Home  Health 
Tri-Lakes  Dist* 

_Tri-Lakes  Dist*_  

Tri-Lakes  Dist*" 
Tri-Lakes  Dist* 

„ Tri-Lakes  Dist*  

Tri-Lakes  Dist* 
Tri-Lakes  Dist* 

.William  Excav*  

William  Excav* 
Selco  Machine 

.Precision  stai.**  

Truck  Farm  Proj* 
Farris  &  Assoc* 
.Farris  &  Assoc.  


D*  Betts 
D*  Betts 

_V*  Moore 

"m*  Townzen' 
D*  Jurmu 

_S*  Young   

*  S  *  Young 
T*  Currey 
T*_Currey 


M*  Holder 
T*  Westbrooks 
_  T._Westbrqoks 
L*  Nanze 
M*  Taylor 

_  M  *_  Tay lo  r  

M*  Taylor 
M*  Taylor 

_  M  *_  Taylor  

M*~  Taylor 
M*  Taylor 

_G  ^Williams  

G*  Williams 
D*  Smith 
J*  Wallace  _ 
"j*  Coe 
D*  Farris 
D*  Farris 


1 
.2. 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

.  3  , 
4 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 


10022 
^10023_ 
10024 
10025 
^10026 
10027 
10028 
^10028 
10028 
10028 
10029 
10030  ' 
10031 
10031 
10032 


Holiday  House 

_McAlester  Const*  

Northeast  TX  Ind* 
Day's  Sanitation 

_Blakes  A-1  Appl*  

Claire  Maloney 
Booster  Fertilizer 

.Booster  Fertilizer 
Booster  Fertilizer 
Booster  Fertilizer 
Restlawn  Funeral 
Days  Gone  By 
Capco  Computer  Sys 
Capco  Computer  Sys 
DeKalb  Const* 


G*  Earman 
_T*^  McAlester^ 
L*  Arnold  ' 
R*  Williams 

_J*  Blake   

C  r  Maloney"* 
W*  Pierce 

W*  Pierce   

W**  Pierce 
W*  Pierce 
J*  Hildreth^ 
K*"  Capps 
K*  Capps 
K*  Capps 
P*  Meadows 


lr2 
lr2 
~"4 

4 

4 

^2 
3 
3 

-3 
3 
3 

3 
5 
"5 
2 
4 

2 
2 


1 

5 
■"2 

2 

2 
~6 

4 

4 

■"4" 

4 

2 
■  2- 

2 

2 

4 


02 

Blackinan 

10031 

02 

Kimble 

10032 

X  V  V  *t 

02 

KimblA 

02 

Graf 

1  0032 

02 

Kimblp 

02  • 

02 

Kimble 

10033 

02 

Scott 

10034 

02 

Kimble 

10035 

02 

Kimble 

10035 

100  J!) 

2  

-02- 

^Kimble  ^. 

 10035 

* 

02 

Blackman 

10036 

J. 

02 

Blackman 

10037 

.02^ 

.  Blackman . 

^  10038 

"  • 

02 

Blackman 

10039 

•  

02 

Blackman 

10039 

02 

Scott 

10040 

•SI 

jvimoie 

10041 

.02 

Graf 

10041  . 

02 

Blackman 

10042 

ri 

02 

Blackman 

10043 

-02-- 

.Blackman  . 

^10044 

02 

Blackman 

10045 

02 

Blackman 

10046 

-02  

.Blackman. 

-.10047^ 

at 

02 

Blackman 

10048 

22 
Jl' 

02 

Blackman 

10049 

.* 

02 

Blackman 

10050 

Capco  Computer  Sys  K. 

DeKalb  Const.  p. 

DeKalb  Const.     .  .p. 

DeKalb  Const.  p. 

Jacob  Concrete  J. 

Jacob  Concrete  J* 

Jacob  Conrete  J. 

The  Peg  Set  W. 

P.  J.  Const.  p. 

P.  J.  Const.  p. 

p.  J.  Const.  P. 
_  P.  J.  Const.   p. 

Holman  Machine  D. 

Laura's  Cheesecake  W. 
^  Pines  Gard  Cen&Nur  J. 

H-B8  M. 

H-88  N. 

Artistic  Designs  R. 

David  Lloyd  Thomas  D. 
.David  Lloyd  Thomas  D._ 

Yellow  Rose  Record  N. 

Redfearn  Interiors  V. 

Forget  Me  Not  Shop  D. 

Pro  Type  G. 

J  C*s  Construction  C. 
.Wholesale  Plumi^mg  L. 

W.' 

Logistics  &  Nfg  Co  F. 


Capps 
Meadows 
Meadows  . 
Meadows 
Hildreth 
Hildreth 
Hildreth 
Stewart 
Brown 
Brown 
Brown 

Brown   

Holman 
Bass 

Stogner  

Knieff 
Knieff 

Wynn 
Thomas 

.Thomas   

Williams 
Nelson 

Jones   

Black 
Chastain 
PhilpotSr^ 
A.  Dykes 
Kimble 


02-23-88 

02-  12-88 
.  03-08-88 

03-  29-88 

02-  05-88 
.  02-11-88 

03-  01-88 
02-16-88 
02-16-88 
02-22-88 
02-23-88 

_03-01-88 
02-18-88 
02-19-88 
02-24-88 

02-  25-88 

03-  01-88 


02-25-88 

02-  18-88 
J)3-22-88 

03-  04-88 
03-07-88 
03-09-88 
03-11-88 
03-15-88 
03-15-88 
03-21-88^ 
03-22-88 


D.  Rodriguez  03-22-88' 
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TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 


S°"?^'?°tion  with  the  Lifelong  Learning  Department  started 

on1arch1r"i9l8°at'N?cc'''?H'  "?°°^^-P-g  for  sSau'ISsinelles" 
litti^^n         iyab  at  NTCC,     Th3  trainina  cniir<3P  moot-c.  o 


MARCH  1988  OBJECTIVES 


Continue  to  recruit  volunteer  counselors  and  conduct 
official  orientation  session.  ^""uuct 

^1^:    No  new  volunteer  counselors  were  recruited  during 

Sarch'31    fgar^'^^iv^'  "signed  effectivl 

idlStified!  several  new  counselor  prospects  have  been 

Complete  printing  of  Sub-Center  marketing  brochure. 

availahiP  fS2  marketing  brochures  were  printed  and  are 
available  for  distribution.     (See  Attachment  2) 

fi?^^''?.^^!  •  clients  and  perform  at 

least  25  client  hours  of  one-on-one  counseling. 

BES^:    Nine  new  SBDC  clients  were  signed  up  during  the 
month  Which  is  75%  of  the  objective.    However^  uSours  of 

exp^^i^nce  d^rina  performed,  'our  coSnseUng 

experience  during  the  month  indicates  that  existing  clients 

wShli^SLriS^ItlSes!""'"  '"^'"^^^  ^"^"^"^ 

RESULTS;    SBDC  counselor,  Stan  Adamson,  conducted  the  short 
bSa°oTSL:;f  5^11^8^  Businesses..^\fnt°l?ion 

bangSets!'^  Daingerfield  and  Camp  county  Chamber  of  Commerce 

lESULTS;    SBDC  director  and  counselors  attended  the  two 

Ro^^^^^^^'^^rS         '"^^^  numerous  contacts,  eTg!  Ms  Anice 
Reed,  state  of  Texas  Main  street  Director.  « 

Attend  the  Tyler  Junior  College  SBDC  grand  opening. 

RESULTS;  SBDC  director  attended  the  Tyler  SBDC  ribbon  cuttina 
RSt:;iJt^LSS  l^^^^^'  1988.    Norbert  DeJtmaS,  ^ 

™f  J?    SBDC  Director  from  Dallas,  and  numerous  local  and 

^t^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^         opening.    After  the  activities, 
share'!SL'°anrpr:je'cts^^  ""'^^  '^'^  ^° 
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7. 


package?''^  ^^'^""^  ''"^^  completion  of  SBA  loan  application 


9. 


RESULTS;    An  SBA  loan  application  package  was  initiated  for 

?oSS?f;-'^''°-i  e^^^"^  Mt.  Pleasant  ° 

completion  of  the  package,  including  a  business  plan  is 

hoSSn??  submission  to  a  locai  bank  anS' 

hopefully,  to  the  SBA  office  in  Marshall. 

fof^hf 3?S^iH^J^h^^  training  session  topics  and  instructors 
ror  tne  3rd  and  4th  quarters  of  1988. 

BESULTS:    A  list  of  20  possible  seminar/course  topics  was 

d!rIc???^or^?nsK^^J?-'°  Learning°?epar^ent 
airector  for  consideration  and  action,     (see  Attachment  3) 

Uff,^?  article  for  the  Northeast  Texas  SBDC  Network 
newsletter  or  rural  economic  development.  "^^^o^^ 

SBDC  director  wrote  and  submitted  an  article  to  the 
ne^SeSL      f?  ^BDC  Network  for  publication  in  tSe  M^y  1988 
newsletter,     (see  Attachment  4) 


Other: 


iliient''t?'°  '"'^  presentation  on  SBDC.  (see 

RESULTS;  SBDC  counselor  interviewed  on  KTAL  Channel  7  (Tvler 
coS?:!*  to  viewers  responding"?'  progrS"'' 

?i^ect^r°"^tlL"^?S°?^^f  -  ^^^^  P--^- 
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APRIL  1988  OBJECTIVES 


1.  Continue  to  recruit  volunteer  counselors  from  the  private 
sector . 

2.  Sign  up  at  least  15  new  SBDC  clients  and  perform  at  least  30 
hours  of  f>ne-on-one  client  counseling. 

3.  Formalize  the  training  program  topics  and  instructors  for  the 
3rd  and  4th  quarters  of  1988. 

4.  Complete  preparation  of  the  SBA  loan  application  package  for 
Donuts,  Etc.  and  submit  to  a  local  lender  for  consideration. 

5.  Work  with  the  Daingerfield  Main  street  Director  to  sign  up  and 
counsel  with  new  businesses  moving  into  the  downtown  historic 
district. 

6.  Attend  the  quarterly  SBDC  director's  meeting  in  Dallas. 

7.  Attend  the  2nd  annual  Small  Business  Incubator  Conference  in 
Dallas. 

8.  Work  with  the  Mt.  Pleasant  chamber  of  Commerce  small  Business 
Committee  to  develop  programs  which  will  assist  the  Chamber's 
small  business  members. 


I 
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PROSPECTS 


1.  Jay  C.  Wallace  dba  Precision  Stainless  Fittxngs,  inc. 

Principle  cannot  obtain  private  financing,  still  active  SBDC 
client. 

2.  David  Sel.^rs  dba  Selco 

No  further  contact,    will  be  dropped  from  list  in  April. 

3.  W.  L.  "Buddy"  Stewart 

Buddy  came  to  the  BID  Center  and  discussed  his  plans  with  Gib 
Blackman  and  Deanna  Scott.  We  will  help  him  with  his  package 
when  he  obtains  private  financing.    Review  situation  in  April. 

4.  Max  and  Bob  Holder  dba  Winfield  Sales  and  Manufacturing 

A  business  plan  and  financial  information  have  been  requested- 
for  further  evaluation.    Holder  ir.aicated  he  has  contacted  a 
SBA  loan  packager  in  Greenville  but  desires  to  be  an  active 
SBDC  client. 

5.  Rick  Wynn/Don  Bowman 

Gib  Blackman  and  Deanna  Scott  ask  for  business  plan  and 
financial  information.    Referred  to  The  state  Bank  of  Omaha 
for  possible  private  financing.    Review  situation  in  April. 

6.  H.  D.  Dillingham  dba  Dillingham  Industries 

.    A  business  plan  and  financial  information  have  been  requested 
for  further  evaluation.    Dillingham  was  introduced  to  Gary  R. 
Tray lor  &  Associates,  a  Tyler  loan  packager,  for  possible 
Texas  Capital  Fund  application,    will  be  dropped  in  April. 


The  prospects  listed  above  are  those  who  have  sought  input  from 
the  economic  development  staff. 

Every  project  has  a  common  problem  which  is  lack  of  financing,  if 
a  prospect  can  get  private  leveraging  we  can  help  with  gap 
financing,  e.g.  Texas  Capital  Fund,  or  SBA  loan  guaranty. 
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TO:       Jack  Foreman 
FROM:     Jim  Davis 
DATE:     April  4,  1988 

RE:        SBDC  Budget  Control  Report  as  of  March  31,  1988 

Personnel 

Budget  $34,658.00 

Expended  9,630.90 

Committed  17,315.10 

BALANCE  $7,712.00 

Fringe  Benefits 

Budget  $2,623.00 

Expended  261.21 

Committed  522.42 

BALANCE  $1,844.37 


Travel 


Budget  $1,814.00 

Expended  237.67 

Committed  700.00 

BALANCE  $876.33 


Supplies 


Budget  $3,997.00 

Expended  1,026.53 

Committed  2,400.00 

BALANCE  $570.47 


F 


EQUIPMENT 


Budget  $3,656.00 
Expended  3,656.00 
Comniitte<?  _o- 


BALANCE 


SEMINARS 


Conunitted 


CONSULTANTS 


IN  KIND 


BALANCE 


OVERALL 


-0- 


5u<^9et  $1,500.00 
Expended  _o_ 


-0- 


BALANCE  $1,500.00 


Budget  $5,000.00 
Expended  _o- 
Committed  -q- 


BALANCE  $5,000.00 


Budget  $17,751.00 
Expended  8,602.02 
Committed  9,148.98 


-0- 


Budget  $71,004.00 

Expended  23,414.33 

Committed  30,086.50 

BALANCE  $17,503.17 

Billings  to  SBA 

Total  Budget  $35,502.00 

1st  Quarter  Invoice  1,254.20 

2nd  Quarter  Invoice  $  7,921  87 

BALANCE  $26,325.93 
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NO.  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  4 

j 

BOCKMON  HARTHIA  C0NT5929  01  3/24/88  5/12/88 


BKPG.  FOR 

SM. 

BUS. 

466985888 

BEITS 

DONNA 

K 

897-2256 

455561915 

BOOTH 

JOHN 

U 

572-6980 

465190258 

DEANNA 

JONES 

897-5033 

440422422 

GREGG 

HENRY 

C 

572-2838 

459806579 

GREGG 

JUDY 

C 

572-2838 

499586219 

GUINN 

JANICE 

K 

572-3267 

451909639 

HAGOOD 

ALICE 

I 

645-2595 

^51460036 

MILLIARD 

JO 

M 

632-5889 

453808168 

HORN 

SALLY 

J 

572-6568 

464908063 

JONES 

JIMMY 

F 

365-7120 

463024552 

JONES 

VICKI 

L 

365-7120 

370486851 

JURMU 

DENNIS 

J 

639-2888 

438909240 

LEBSACU 

DWIGHT 

C 

572-3140 

464548169 

MAYO 

ELAINE 

860-2756 

453063254 

MCCOLLUM 

DIANAH 

G 

572-8641 

459806343 

MCCOLLUM 

HARRY 

D 

572-8641 

466274489 

RHYMES 

PAULA 

A 

572-1474 

386348272 

SHFiRMAN 

BRUCE 

E 

572-9571 

379507135 

SHERMAN 

KARLA 

E 

572-4684 
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□  BOOKKEEPING 

FOR  SMALL  BUSINESSES 


Are  you  having  a  difficult  time  tracking 
your  business  finances?  This  course  is 
^  designed  for  you,  the  small  businessperson 
^  or  potential  entrepreneur.  You  will  leam  to 
J  set  up  and  maintain  an  elective  bookkeep- 
u  ing  system. ' ' 

u 

^Instructor  H.  Bockmon 

Fee  $40.00 

No.  of  Classes  8 

Time  6:45  p.m.  •9:45  p.m. 

Date  1  3/24-5/12 

Class  Day  . .'  Thursday 

Location  . .  NTCC  campus 


□  TELEPHONE  TECHNIQUES 
FOR  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS 

The  people  that  answer  your  telephones 
can  be  the  best  advertisers  for  your 
business.  Topics  will  include  clarifying 
expectations,  your  phone  tone,  effective 
message  taking,  screening  calls  profes- 
sionally, going  that  extra  mile,  and  closing 
with  a  personal  touch. 

Instructor . . .  V.  Cecil 

Fee  $15.00 

No.  of  Classes  2 

Time  6:30  p.m.- 9:00  p.m 

Dates   4/4-4/11 

Cla^Day  Monday 

^ERLC^-  NTCC  campus 


for  additional  infonrtationt  contact: 


Lifelong  L£aming  Department 

Nortlieast  Texas  Community  College 

P.O.  Box  1307 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Texas  75455 

(214)  572-1911 

1-800-441-8568 


Help  for  small  business  owners,  managers  or  those 
thinking  about  starting  a  small  business  is  available 
through  the  Small  Business  Development  Center 
(SBDC)  located  at  Northeast  Texas  Community 
College  (NTCC).  The  Center  serves  Franklin, 
Camp,  Titus  and  Morris  Counties. 

The  SBDC  acts  primarily  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
using  volunteers  who  are  experienced  professionals 
to  help  the  small  business  person  with  financing, 
marketing,  accounting/bookkeeping,  computers 
and  business  development  activities.  The  counsel* 
ing  services  are  free.  For  more  information  about 
the  resources  available  at  the  SBDC,  contact  Gib 
Blackman.  the  SBDC  director,  at  214-572-1911  or 
visit  the  SBDC  office  located  on  the  NTCC 
campus. 


For  registration,  fill  out  and  mail  this 
card  


The  Small  Business  Development  Center. 
Co*sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Snull  Business  Administration. 

SB\ 

An  equal  employment  oppodunlty/handicapped/ 

ailimiative  action  employer. 
Special  arrangements  for  handicapped  Individuals 
are  avaiia!))e  upon  request 
.  This  materia)  Is  based  upon  work  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration  under 
Cooperative  Agreement  Number  SB-2M*00129-02. 
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Small  Builnesi  Development  Center 
Northetit  Texat  Community  College 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas  75455 


PLACE 
STAMP 
HERE 


Small  Business  Development  Center 
Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas  75455 


4  1  9 


Small  Business  Development  Center 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  businesses  in  Northeast  Texas 


Wh 


-4J 

c 

B 
V 

-Id 
u 


o  we  arc... 

The  SBDC  is  a  professional  management  counsel* 
ing  service  funded  by  Northeast  Texas  Community 
College  and  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration* 
The  center  offers  fone-stop**  assistance  to  small 
business  ^  makihg  a  wide  variety  of  information 
and  guidance  available  in  a  centralized  location. 
The  SBDC  offers  specialized  services  for  women 
and  minority«own^  businesses,  veterans,  exporters 
and  agribusiness.  Counseling  and  other  services 
are  provided  by  qualified  professionals. 


What  wc  do... 


Counseling 

The  SBDC  offers  free  individual  counseling  to  the 
small  business  community  including  assistance 
with  accounting  and  bookkeeping,  business  plan 
development,  financial  analysis,  management  and 
marketing.  In  addition,  services  are  offered  in 
government  procurement,  computer-aided  cost 
estimating,  exporting,  identifying  and  writing  pro* 
posals  for  funding  opportunities,  and  rural  and 
community  development.  Services  are  available  for 
both  start'up  and  existing  businesses  in  retail, 
wholesale,  manufacturing  and  service  industries. 

Education 

The  SBDC  offers' low<ost  seminars,  conferences 
and  courses  geared  to  the  needs  of  your  business. 
Working  with  qualified  individuals  recruited  from 
business,  colleges,  chambers  of  commerce,  SCORE 
(Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives)  and  other 
volunteer  associations,  the  center  provides  expert 
instruction  on  specific  and  varied  business  topics. 
Courses  range  from  introductory  topics  for  those 
planning  to  start  a  business  to  more  advanced 
seminars  aimed  at  the  experienced  small  business 
owner.  In  addition  to  offering  public  programs,  the 
SBDC  works  with  organizations  to  develop  and 
conduct  specialized  programs  tailored  to  specific 
business  needs.  ^  ^ 

Informatim  ^Cv 
The  one'Stop  business  assistance  center"  provides 


"•Ticss  with  the  information  needed  for  sue 
IS  give  you  that  extra  advantage  needed 


How  we  can  help  you*** 

To  receive  assistance  from  the  SBDC,  complete 
the  attached  request  form  and  send  it  to  our 
office.  We  will  then  contaa  you  and  arrange  a 
meeting  with  a  counselor* 

In  your  first  meeting  with  our  counselor,  a 
preliminary  assessment  of  your  needs  will  be  made. 
The  center's  professional  focus  is  oneonone 
counseling,  so  that  you  will  be  trained  in  manage* 
ment  techniques  throughout  the  counseling  pro* 
cess.  We  work  with  established  and  start*up 
businesses,  as  well  as  with  individuals  who  are 
planning  to  go  into  business.  ' 

The  SBDC  services  are  completely  confidential 
and  available  fiee  of  charge  to  all  residents  of 
Camp,  Franklin,  Morris  and  Titus  Counties  and 
other  counties  in  the  Northeast  Texas  region  upon 
request* 


Wh 


ere*** 

The  Small  Business  Development  Center  is  located 
on  the  campus  of  Northeast  Texas  Community 
College* 

Our  address  is: 

Small  Business  Development  Center 
Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas  75455 

Our  phoTxe  is: 

(214)  57M911  or  (800)  441-8568 


lompetitivt  business  environment 


The  Srrun  Business  Development  Center. 
C(hsponsored  by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

SBN 

An  equal  employment  opportunlty/handicapped/ 

affirmative  acth>n  employer. 
Special  arrangements  for  handicapped  individuals 

are  available  upon  request. 
This  material  is  based  upon  work  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Sman  Business  Administration  under 
Cooperative  Agreement  Number  SP*'>M*00129«02. 
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MEMO 

TO:  Stan  Adamson 
FROM:  Gib  Blackman 
DATE:  3-14-88 

RE:        Possible  SBDC  Seminar /Workshop  Topics 

POSSIBLE  COURSE  TOPICS: 

1)  How  to  Develop  a  Small  Business  Marketing  Plan 

2)  Small  Business  Tax  Workshop 

3)  How  to  Start  a  Mail  Order  Business 

4)  Insurance  Topic 

5.)  CPR  for  Small  Business:    Eight  Ways  to  Avoid  Bankruptcy 

6)  How  to  Develop  a  Business  Plan 

7)  How  to  Start  a  Small  Business 

8)  How  to  Start  a  Business  in  Your  Name 

9)  How  to  Apply  and  Qualify  for  Business  Financing 

10)  How  to  Contract  with  the  Federal  Government 

11)  Using  a  Personal  Computer  in  a  Small  Business 

12)  Budgeting  Techniques  for  the  Small  Business 

13)  Credit  &  Collection  Techniques 

14)  Motivating  People 

15)  How  to  Manage  a  Small  Business 

16)  Basic  Sales  Techniques 

17)  How  to  Buy  &  Sell  a  Small  Business 

18)  Business  Letter  Writing 

19)  Preparing  &  Understanding  Financial  Statements  Workshop 

20)  Bidding  &  Estimating  Workshop 


(Attachment  4 ) 


SBDC  Network  Newsletter  Article 

U.S.  Small  Business  Administration 
ACCESS  '88 
Southwest  Regional  Roundtable  Meeting 


?    Adm.i.nistrator,  Mr.  James  Abdnor,  invited  Federal, 
ful  l  f^t  l°°^yP^^ivate  sector  representatives  to  participate  in 
the  Southwest  Regional  Roundtable  Meeting  in  Dallas    Texas  on 

rSia?'i.er?ca!''         '''''  '°  "'^^"^^  ec^nomic'deJIlopSent  Tn 

The  meeting  was  one  of  ten  Regional  Roundtables  held  across  the 
Surll^'^eJic^'-'^p'"  '^""'J  Sma?5  Business 

r^gSLi      we?r^:sr?f  s??\isSor?s^"^Lirh^^^ 

the°qn?;?hJS*-"o*  ^°^^Ph  Pena,  SBA  Dallas  Region  Administrator, 
the  Southwest  Regional  Roundtable  Meeting  was  a  tremendous 
success  with  approximately  125  attendees  participating.  Mr 
Charles  cadwell,  SBA  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  from  the  SBA 
Administrator's  office  in  Washington  introduced  the  SBA's  Rural 

desfre'?riwi^i%'r''  explained  thfsBA'f"' 

aesire  to  improve  the  economic  health  of  small  business  in  the 
rural  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy.    Mr.  Caldwell  ii?Crmed  the 
SS^?  roundtable  meetings  have  been  iiiaiSfb^e  ^o  the 

The  meeting's  primary  purposes  were  to  identify  rural  small 
tJ;iJ":eet"thfL'"         southwest,  inventory  progr^s  avlua^le 
that  meet  these  needs,  and  evaluate  the  SBA's  regional  delivery 

se^en;ed  ?n^n°^r'  °^         '"^^^^"^         roundtabll  discussions 
segmented  into  three  sessions:    businesses  in  declining 
industries,  established  businesses,  and  new  and  prospective 
businesses.     Each  roundtable  was  identified  by  either  fiJICce 
programs  or  outreach  interests,    issues  were  prCsen?ed  anC  ' 
Se  JCuidtahflf  J''^^.''^  roundtable.    Reports  were  given  by 

session  meeting  participants  after  each  discussion 

npL^?^^®?  presented  and  strategies  developed  ranged  from  the 
need  for  long  range  commitments  to  restructure  and  diversifv 
^SeiSnrw'  t"  ^r^^"^"^  industries,  sharing  infC?ma?ion  ^ 
(Networking)  and  more  education  for  both  established  and  new 
businesses,  to  restructuring  financing  in  today's  market  IT 
minimize  new  small  business  failures.    A  summary  re?or?  of  the 
meeting's  strategy  statements  was  distributed  to  elCh  attended 
and  a  copy  is  available  from  the  Network  office  upCnrCqSlst! 


(Attachment  5) 


Questions  for  Radio  Talk  Show 

1.  What  is  the  SBDC  program  and  what  is  its  purpose? 

2.  specifically  what  will  the  SBDC  offer  small  business 
owners  and  managers  in  our  area?  easiness 

How  is  the  Center  organized  and  staffed?    Where  is 


3 

4. 


it  located? 

What  are  the  Center's  hours?    Do  you  need  an 
appointment?    How  do  I  contact  the  Center  for  an 
appointment? 


5.  What  is  your  background? 

6.  Is  there  a  charge  for  the  Center's  services? 

7.  How  does  the  Center's  services  related  to  the 
business  courses  offered  by  NTCC? 


ERIC 


Due  to  copyright  restrictions.  Attachment  6  has  been  removed. 
It  contained  an  article  from  the  Longvlew  Morning  Journal  for 
Monc.ay,  March  28,  I988  entitled,  "NTCC  Counselor  Helps  Business. 


Appendix  P: 


SAMPLE  ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  AND  BY-LAWS 
FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FOUNDATION 


ERIC 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF 


We,  the  undersigned  natural  persons  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  or  more,  at  least  two  of  whom  are  citizens 
oi  the  state  of  Texas,  acting  as  incorporators  of  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  Texas  Non-Profit  Corporation  Act,  do  hereby 
adopt  the  following  Articles  of  Incorporation  for  such 
corporation; 


ARTICLE  ONE 
The  name  of  the  Coi^oration  is 

ARTICLE  TWO 
The  corporation  is  a  non  profit  corporation. 

ARTI.CL5  THREE 
The  period  of  its  duration  is  perpetual. 


ARTICLE  FOUR 


The  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is 
organized  are:    Promoting  the  business  interest  of 

County,  Texas,  including  rendering  financial  and  otfier  

assistance  of  the  manufacturing,  industrial,  business  and 

trade  development  of   County,  Texas;  to  render 

aid  to  manufacturing,  industrial,  scientific,  educational 
and  business  enterprises  situated  in  such  area,  and  to 

induce  the  location  in  said    County,  Texas  of 

other  manufacturing,  industrial,  scientific,  educational  and 
business  establishments;  to  purchase,  subdivide,  sell  and 
lease  real  property,  and  to  erect  or  repair  any  building  or 
improvement  for  the  use  of  any  manufacturing,  industrial, 
scientific,  educational  or  business  enterprise  in  said 

-=  r-,          County,  Texas,  and  to  accuir.ulate  and  lend  money 

for  said  purpose. 


ARTICLE  FIVE 


This  corporation  is  formed  strictly  as  a  civic  under- 
taking and  the  purposes  and  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
limited  in  their  application  to  rendering  financial  and 
other  assistance  to  the  manufacturing,  industrial,  scien- 
tific, educational  and  business  development  in 
County,  Texas,  and  to  promoting  the  objectives  and  purposes 
hereinbefore  set  out.  - 


ARTICLE  SIX 


•     ^4^^?°^°^^^^°"^  is  not  organized  for  profit  or  nerc^onai 

trim  p?ofi?f  "'"^3^  ??         ^^-^^^^^^  de^laLrorpai^' 

fhan^^o  i^f'  ^"""^         profits  accruing  or  earned 

iSce  of  tho^nh?  """^Pi""  ^"^^  ^°  ^«  ?n  the  further- 

ance of  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

ARTICLE  SEVEN 

the  co^or^UoS  Jf^«==°fth^tial  registered  office  of 
and  the  name  of  its'  initial  registered  agent  at  such  addf4ss 

'      ,   • 

ARTICLE  EIGHT 

Any  person,  firm,  partnership  or  corporation    or  other 
in?n''ih^°''  '"^y  5?^°"*^  ^  °f  the  co?p"iSSA  hy  paying 

sSan^l  enS??JS'?^  ''^^  °^  Each  meS^'ei''^ 

$100  paid  ?^Jn  ?h«^°  """^  "iftpbership  certificate  for  each 
be  ent?J?pH  ^  corporation,  and  each  such  member  shall 

De  entitled  to  one  vote.    There  shall  be  no  partial  or 

l™l?bf  s"h  mS;^^?'"'  ^^""^  ^"^  ""e  nu^er.  of  shares 

AJITICLE  NINE 

nine  ^nr  of  directors  of  this  corporation  shall  be 

?ion'  bit  npSp^T^'%?P^^i£^^^  °f  the  corpora- 

of  the  npr^nn^^^i^^^  ^t""  ^^"^^^  and  addresses 

°LfV®  persons  who  are  to  serve  as  the  initial  directors  and 

^Suowsf''^''"'''  ^^""^  ^^^^       ^^^^  membership  are  L 

ADDRESSES 


ARTICLE  TEN 

The  names  and  street  address  of  each  incorporator  is 

ADDRESSES 


(Each  Incorporator  Must  Sign)  ' 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  this 
^'^^    day  of  ,  A.D.  19 


THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  ,| 
COUNTY  OF  { 


ceri-ifv  4.ua4-  r.r,  4.U  '  ^'  ^  Notary  Public,  do  hereby 

certify  that  on  the    day  of    AD 

 '  personally  appeared  before  me,  ' 


■3— s   who,  each  being  bv  me  first 

llVitL^t  S"S;i"Io^?ISMi  -co^orators,  and  that  the 

seal  JL"JS^^^a^S°^oJe''S^!t?eT""^°  "'^^ 


NOTARY  PUBLIC,  in  and  for 
  County,  Texas 


THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  I 
COUNTY  OF  5 

ceri-ifv  ^u.^  r.r.   Notary  Public,  do  hereby 

certify  that  on  the   day  of    a  D 

 /  personally  appeared  before  me  ' 

^lo^c^n^"'?  i"-""^^  ^^^y  declared  that  he  is  the  ' 

SnH       Jf^^u^^^?®?         foregoing  document  as  incorporator, 
and  that  the  statements  therein  contained  are  true. 

seal  ;nW™ESS  WHEREOF,   I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  the  day  and  year  above  written. 


NOTARY  PUBLIC,  in  and  for 
  County,  Texas 


o  u 


BYLAWS  OF 


COUNTY, • TEXAS 


ARTICLE  I  (Offices) 

The  principal  offices  of  the  corporation. shall  be  in 
Texas!^^  °^   '  °^  -  '  ^tate  of 

ARTICLE  II  (Members) 

Section  1.     (Qualifications  and  Basis  of  Voting)  Any 
person,  firm,  partnership,  corporation  or  association  of 
persons  may  become  a  regular  member  rpon  the  contribution  of 

^6?)!^    ^°  ^®  corporation.    Members  contributing  less 
than  §100.00  shall  be  non-voting  members.    Members  contri- 
buting $100.00  or  more  shall  be  voting  members,  and  shall  be 
allowed  one  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  Each 
member  shall  receive  from  the  corporation  a  membership 
certificate,  showing  the  class  of  member,  whether  voting  or 
non- voting,  and  the  amount  of  his  contribution,  which  certi- 
ticate  shall  be  transferable  upon  written  assignment  by  the 
member  and  notification  to,  and  transfer  on  the  books  of, 
the  corporation.    Upon  demand  of  any  member  the  vote  on  any 
ballot""^  before  any  meeting  of  the  membership  shall  be  by 

Section  2.  (Annual  Meeting)  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
membership  of  the  corporation  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  corporation,  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  designated 

by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  ,  State  of 

Texas,  at  2:30  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  3rd  Tuesday  in  April  in 
each  and  every  year,  if  not  a  legal  holiday,  and,  if  a  legal 
holiday,  then  on  the  next  day  not  a  legal  holiday,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  directors  of  and  transacting  such  other 
business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

The  secretary  shall  cause  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  each  annual  meeting  to  be  mailed  at 
least  ten  days  prior  to  such  meeting,  to  each  member  of 
record  entitled  to  vote  at  the  time  of  taking  the  list  of 
members  of  such  meeting,  at  such  meeting,  at  such  address  as 
appears  on  the  records  of  the  corporation. 

Section  3.     (Special  Meetings)    Special  meetings  of  the 
membership  for  any  purpose,  or  purposes,  other  than  those 
^u^i  J®    by  statute,  may  be  called  by  the  president,  and 
Shall  be  called  by  the  president  or  secretary  at  th-^  request 
in  writing  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  at 
the  request  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  interest  of  the 
members,    such  request  shall  state  the  purpose  or  purposes 
of  the  proposed  meeting. 


and  pla?e^ofhof5?nf  ^^^"''"."f^^^^^  °f  the  time 

ana  place  of  holding  each  special  meeting,  indicatina  hripfiv 

tlld  such  meeting  to  each  member  of  record  enli- 

siSh  meeUna  ^at''^uch'?S.°^  "^"^^^^  ^^^^  °^  members  ?or 
Se  cS?poia?ion         ^  "P^"""  °^  °f 


for  which^dSe^;nfl?p°Ji^^K  '"^^^^^^  °^  membership 

/      J  i^"         notice  has  been  given  a  maioritv  in  interpcsf- 

to  tof  o?  re^pec?Le"coS^ribuWo„s 

to  T:ne  capital  of  the  corporation)  of  the  members  nrt^^ont 

o?        memS^r^^?"?"^'^"?.^^  ^^ajf cSnK i^ute^f^Srum 

of  ?ia?a^  ^unbL^cLf^ ^«  representation 
or  by  SSe  S^w^  required  by  law,  by  the  charter 

or  Dy  rnese  bylaws,  and  m  such  case  the  renresentai-irtn  r,f 
the  number  so  required  shall  constitute  a  qSo?^ 

attend^  fn^^nl^ci^^  in  interest  of  the  members  shall  fail  to 
ar-cend,  m  person  or  by  proxy,  at  the  time  and  nlare  nf 
meeting    the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  Hi  majo?i?y  iS 
interest  of  the  members  present  in  p4rson  or  bv  nSxi 
adjourn  the  meeting  from^ime  to  tiSfwi^hoSt  L?i?f itSIr 
than  by  announcement  at  the  meeting,  until  the  numblr  of 
members  requisite  to  constitute  a  Jiiorum  shJll  at'tend  At 

P?esen?  anH,?- '  '""""'"^^        "^^^  ^  quo?^  shall'be 
bein  ?^;nSctoS^?^??  "^^^       transacted  which  might  have 
been  transacted  at  the  meeting  as  originally  notified. 

meetina^o?^h;  n,l°J^^^f  president  shall  call 

n?  of  the  members  to  order  and  shall  act  as  chairman 

of  such  meetings.    The  Board  of  Directors  or  the  membe-T  mav 

S^ence  Ktr^.'S  T       ^^^'^^^  ?^         meltinf  in\Se^ 
ausence  of  the  president  and  vice-president. 

at  sirmpf??^^^^''?  ^£  corporation  shall  act  as  secretary 
sec?ita?v    ihP  °^  -5?  members,  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  ^ 

ac?  as  secret  rS^'n?'??;''^  °^£^^^^  ""^^  ^PP°i^t         P«^s°^  to 
act  as  secrett.ry  of  the  meeting. 

Section  6.     (Proxies)    At  each  meeting  of  the  members 
abnoU^f      "^^-^  5^  entitled  to  vote  in  pe?Ln  or  brp^xy 
Sef  or  hi  Mc'f  writing,  subscribed  by  Lch  ^ 

member  or  by  his  duly  authorized  attorney. 


ARTICLE  III 
(Board  of  Directors) 


and  b?oD^r?v  n'f  dl^'^^'^  and  Term  of  Office)    The  business 
?rolled       I  his    5°^P°^^tion  shall  be  managed  and  con- 
R^^ii^P  M-    ^2^^^  °^  directors.    The  members  of  the 

and  shall  br^?^^?.f^^^^f?V!  this  Corporation 

ana  snail  be  elected  by  ballot  by  plurality  vote  of  the 
voting  members  at  the  annual  meeting  o?  the  meSe?fhip 


^^^^^       elected  for  three-year  overlaDDina 
terms  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  ?h??i 
qualify,  and  their  term  shall  be  for-  three-  y2ars  f?om  Ihl  ' 
annual  meeting  electing  them.    At  the  timi  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  folloiiSg  inco?pfraSion 

^^^^^^^  P"°^  to  incorpora?ion^°£an  Sraw 
lots  to  determine  which  three  of  them  shall  serve  for  three 
(3)  years    which  three  of  them  shall  serve  fo?^wo  ?2) 

^hi^h  three  of  them  shall  servl  for  one    1  year 

be  Se^tld  II  ?en?ac^?."'  """"^^^^  direclois  ^gln  * 

oe  eiecred  to  replace  those  whose  terms  have  expired. 

^       Section  2.     (Vacancies)    In 'case  of  any  vacancv  -in 
Board  of  Directors  through  death,  resignation  disSSalifica 
tion  or  other  cause  the  remaining  directors  by  an  ??lii^a?ive 

o?fice  u?tn'?^i''Li?""°^S'""y  ^^^^^  ^  succeLo?  ?fSd 
shall  h^e  Lpn  o?  ''^  T^''^^  meeting,  and  until  his  successor 

ge?L°\L'aS!  "^"^  whose'^lar^Slly 

Board%T^?r%?torPs\^Sl\V»^  ^Kegular_.eetings  of  the 

resoi,n-^r.n  Texas   .unless  otherwise"determined  by  

resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  membershin  a 

anfSI  ?ransac??on'  °/  for .  the  elScSofof^if ficers 

ana  me  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come 

ol  ''^^  following  the  annLl  mietino 

?fon^  aSoTtef  ^i'-t^e^  ^n^S  SSe\SroMh^^mfi^1sSp"f "J"" 
e?eSniSSo^?f  ^''^^       "^i-'  *°  ^«  given^^^'^iE;  ne^ly 


Section  4.     (Special  Meetings)    Special  meetinas  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  whenever  callld  by^li?fcSon 
iL^t  president,  or  by  one-third  of  the  directors  foJ  Ihe 
time  being  m  office.  " 

Section  5.  (Notice  of  Meetings)  The  secretary  shall 
cause  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  each  LIting 
%L^^  °^  Directors  to  be  given  to  each  direc?o?  ^ 

Such  notice  may  be  in  writing,  in  person,  or  by  telephone. 

Section  6.     (Quorum)    A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  l^st 
n6s  s  • 


Section  7.     (Order  of  Business)    At  meetino.?  nf 

o?5er  af  ""^^Tl'  ^^^^^  trLsaltiS'in°fulh 

order  as  the  board  may  determine  by  resolution. 

■      At  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors    the  nresi- 
dent,  or  m  his  absence  the  vice-presiden?:°o?'in^?he  Ssence 


•  2?  both  of  these  officers,  a  member  of  the  board  selected  bv 
the  members  present    shall  preside, -The  secretarrof  the 
S^f?S  ^^S""-^^^^^  "5       secretary  at  all  meetings  of  the  • 
board,  and  in  case  of  his  absence  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  may  designate  any  person  to  act  as  secretary.  ' 

Section  8.'  (Contracts)    Inasmuch  as' the  directors  of 
=  r^if  corporation  are  likely  to  be  connected  with  other 
SpffJnSo"''^  ''^^S  ''^^^  ^^^^  corporation  may  .have  business 
^^fi^''^?^  "°  contract  or  other  transaction  between  this 
corporation  and  any  other  corporation  shall  be  executed 
unless  the  ma^oi^ty  of  the  Board  present  and  ratifying  by  an 

^"^^  contract  are.  persons  with  no  ISteres? 
in  such  other  corporation.  '  ^ . j-h i-ci. « i. 

anv  con?r?c?''nr°f.?^5^''^°''^'  '  ^'',^^^  discretion,  may  submit 
any  contract  or  act  for  approval  or  ratification  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  .membership,'  or  at  any  meetino  of  the 

acfof cStL'ri'^  °^  consiL?ing"Sy°fuch' 

^Sn^^LS      "^^'•^•''2         contract  or  act  that  shall  be 

^^tified  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  ' 
corporation  represented  m  person  or  by  proxy,  at  such 
™^i=^  (provided  that  a  lawful  quorum  of  members  be-there 
JfK?^^''       in  person  or  by  proxy),  shall  be  as  valid  and  as 
JSnnin^^^^S''        corporation  and  upon  all  the  members  as 

S  ?Ie  cor^^ratioS."''^"^'^,        "^"^^.""^  ^.^  "'^^--^ 

nnw.^f^f^^"''  h    (Additional  Powers)    In  addition  to  tlie 
SSnn  ?hfS    authorities  by  these  bylaws  expressly  conferred 
"Sowerf  2^  Directors  may  exercise  ill  such 

It  tr-l  ^L^t  corporation  and  do  all  lawful  acts  and -things 
^Ir-tlt  T         statute  or  by  the  charter  'or  by  these  bylaws 
SiSo^?  n?P-i^^?^f  5^  ^°  5^  ^'^^^"sed  or  done  by  the  members. 
!?i^?o^    §^u^"^i''f  J°  such  general  powers  .and  other  cowers 
conferred  by  statute    by  .the  charter  and  by  these  bVlaws,  it 

iLp^jS^/??"''^^  declared  the. Board  cfii^^ctors  shall 
have  the  following  powers,  that  is  to  say: 

(1)    To  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  for  the  corpora- 
tion, any  property,  rights,  or  privileges  which  the  coSora- 

anraeL?anS"r^Jh'r^"^"'/^  such^rice'or  jSnside?ation 
and  generally  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  think 

f J^i„J??^^^„^^i^^^^f5^et"P  to  pay  therefor  either  wholly 
or  partly  m  money,  stock,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
securities  of  the  corporation. 

^    ^  create,  make  and  issue  notes,  mortgages,  bonds 

deeds  of  trust,  trust  agreements  and  negotiable  o??ransfe?4- 
ble  instruments  and  securities,  secured  by  mortgage  o?  deed 
of  trust  on  any  real  property  of  the  corporation  Ir  otherwise 
and  to  do  every .other  act  of  thing  necessary  to  effect  the 


same.  .  ^ 


(3)  To  sell  or  lease  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  corporation  on  such  terms  as  the  board  may  see  fit  and 
to  execute  all  deeds,  leases  and  other  conveyances  or  con- 
tracts that  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  corporation. 

(4)  To  delegate  any  of  the  powers  of  the  board  in  the 
course  of  the  current  business  of  the  corporation  to  any 
standing  or  special  committees  c.  to  any  officer  or  agent, 
and  to  appoint  any  persons  and  ?gents  of  the  corporation 

,  with  such  powers  (including  the  power  to  subdelegate)  and 
upon  such  terms  as  they  think  fit. 

Section  10.     (Compensation  of  Directors  and  Officers) 
Directors  and  officers,  as  such,  shall  not  receive  any 
salary  for  their  services  but  by  resolution  of  the  board, 
expense,  incurred  in  the  corporation's  business  may  be  re- 
funded 


ARTICLE  IV 

(Executive  Committee  and  Finance  Committee) 


Section  1.    The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  from  the 
directors  an  Executive  Committee,  and  a  Finance  Committee, 
and  shall  desigjiate  a  chairman  of  each  committee  to  serve 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Executive  Committee  or  the  Finance  Committee  by  election 
from  the  directors  and  at  all  tines  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  keep  the  membership  of  each  of 
such  committees  full. 

All  action  by  the  Executive  or  by  the  Finance  Committee 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting 
next  succeeding  such  action,  and  shall  be  subject  to  revision 
or  alteration  by  the  Board  of  Directors;  provided  that  no 
acts  or  rights  of  third  parties  shall  be  affected  by  such 
revision  or  alteration. 

Section  2.'  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three  (3)  members.    During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors ,  the  ExecutivG  Committee  shall 
possess  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  the  management  and  direction  of  all  the  business 
and  affairs  of  the  company  (except  the  matters  hereinafter 
assigned  to  the  Finance  Committee)  in  such  manner  as  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
corporation  in  all  cases  in  which  specific  directions  shall 
not  have  been  given, by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Section  3.    The' Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of 
three  (3)  members.     The  Finance  Committee  shall  have  special 
and  general  charge  and  control  of  all  financial  affairs  of 


tary  and  the  accounts  for  ?h.^^l  -£-'^^°*°'^=-  ^he  secre- 
direct  control  aSS%f?^i|?L=oT?£SlL"a^^l^Jo^i??f«:^'^^ 

Of  Di?e"cio"?.^^f llSIn^L^  cl^^.f^l^in^tLti 
»anf?eL\fif-^.P?I-L^^^^^^^^ 

such  other  matters  a?  mf^K  affairs  of  the  corporation  and 


ARTICLE  V 
(Officers) 


Of  U.Vc^i^lAii.i^^TlT.  t%lTdnt^''l  executive  Officers 
secretary  and  a  treasurer    all*^^?  ,h      'u^,Y^°^"P'^esident,  a 

vice-president,  a  sec?e?Jr„  L5  ^  P-^^sident,  one 

Directors  may  appoinf  iJS^o^Ser  oSf?^""-  .V"^  2°«<'  °^ 
necessary,  who  shall  hflif       i?     officers  as  they  may  deem 
such  duti4s  as  froi  t?     ^^"f?'  ^"thorfty.  and  shall  perform 
Board  SfDirtctoJf  *°  be  prescribed  by  tSe 

presidlnt'ISafi  prelidfarf l?"^if ? ■  °'  ^1  President)  The 
S,n-^  L^:c\L™£?^^^^^^^^ 

no\e^%nT?rSf.s^|ori!?^^^^^^^^ 
o-^t^i%-Tol%  cE-S^^^^ 

management  of  the  business  n?%ho  ^  have  general  and  active 
Sn?"  -ies-SIual^*?^  „ 

have  suc"po„ers  Ind^n^r^o™''^"*,!  ^i«-president  shall 

to  him  by  toe  sialS  ol  W?™tlrs    ''?^'?h/\'"^^  delegated 

Io^-ItSc^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

xiiyi,  oi  tne  committees  m  books  provided  for  that 


purpose;  he  shall  attend  to  the  giving  and  service  of  all 
?n  iS^'  ^  may  sign  with  the  president',  or  a  .vice-president, 
in  the  name  of  the  corporation, "all  contracts  and  instruments 
of  conveyance  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by 

Conunittee,  and. when  so  ordered  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  by  the  Executive  Committee, =  he  shall  affix  the 
lltiA^'  ^®  corporation  thereto;  he  shall  have  charge  of  the 
?«5  fu^°°?^','*^"^^^®^  and  membership  ledgers, 

and  such  other  books  and  papers  as  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
the  Executive  Committee  may  direct,  all  of  which  shall,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  be  opened  to  the  examination  of  any 
^nJ?:    J'  application  at  the  office  of  the  corporation 

.during  business  hours;  and  he  shall  in  general  perform  all  ' 
Iht  t    i^^^^'^'i'-if'^^  ^°         office  of  secretary,  subject  to 
SnnSf  5°^^^       Directors.    He  shall  submit  such 

r^lZlll       ^®  °^  Directors  and  Executive  and  Finance 

Committees  as  may  be  requested  by  them. 

r^,^.*.  (Treasurer)    The  treasurer  shall  have 

Sav  ?«L°fn?i\-''''?^         securities  of  the  corporation  which 

may  come  into  his  hands;  when  necessary  or  proper  he  shall 

•  nn?2f  ^  S""  5?^^^^u??         corporation  for  collection,  checks, 
notes  and  other  obligations  and  shall  deposit  the  same  to 
the  credit  of  the  corporation  in  such  bank  or  depository  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee  may  desig- 
nate.   Whenever  required  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  by  the 
Finance  Committee  he  shall  render  a  statement  of  his  cash 

shall  enter  regularly  in  the  books  of  the  corpora- 
^i?nnn^°  ^^.^^^^       him  for  that  purpose,  a  full  and  accurate 
fvSr^  v,^         corporation;  he  shall  at  all  reasonable  times 
exhibit  his  books  and  accounts  to  any  director  of  the  cor- 
poration upon  application  at  the  office  of  the  corporation 
during  business  hours;  he  shall  perform  all  acts  incident  to 
the  position  of  .treasurer,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

He  shall  give  a  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties  in  such  sum  as  the  Board  of  Directors  or  the  Executive 
Committee  may  require. 

ARTICLE  VI 
(Membership  Certificates) 

Section  1.'    (Certificates  of  Membership)    The  certifi- 
cates of  membership  in  the  corporation  shall  be  in  such 
form,  not  inconsistent  with  the  charter,  as  shall  be  pre- 
pared or  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.    The  certi- 
ficates shall  be  signed  by  the  president  or  a  vice-president, 
and  also  by  the  secretary-treasurer.  .■  , 

All  certificates  shall  be  consecutively  numbered.  The 
name  of  the  person  owning  the  certificates,  the  amount  of 
5^J^^°5^^i^u^i°n  "to  the  capital  of  the  corporation,  and  the 
date  of  issue,  shall  be  entered  on  the  corporation's  books 


th^  r,^!«  95^tificace  shall  be  valid,  unless'  it  is  signed  by 
SLi"Ir  ^  ^^.^«-P^«=ident,  and  by  the  secil?a?y-^. 


All  certificates  surrendered  to  the  comorA-hinn 
be  cancelled,  and  no  new  certificate" shaU^l  is sJeS  until 

^^nce?Sf  .S'^'^i^^^"'^"  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  sirrende?irfnd 
cancelled  except  m  case  of  a  lost  certificate. 

certifica^p'^?''™^^?'''  ""S^  ^^^^^  °f  record  of  a ' 

certificate  of  membership  m  the  corporation  as  the  holder 

i^„f?''jT^^''^°£i         ^^^^1         be  to  recogSle  any 

?f?e^  ?he^;^?"^.^^"^'"  or  interest  in  any  ^Jh  ce?tifi- 
hlle  exp^ss^or  0?^?""?  ?t^^«^Pe"°n  whether  or  not  it  shall 
ptoviSfb^^tSe  ?aSI'or^exas?^^"°''  ^^^^'^^^  -P--^^ 

certi???^io''.?*     (Lost  Certificate)    Any  persons  claiming  a 
o?  affi?^^?.-n^  "'f'^ership  to  be  lost  shall  make  an  affidavit 
or  affirmation  of  the  fact  and  submit  such  other  oroof  and 

ISf  BoJ?f  of  n- 5"  "^i"^  2°^^^  of  MrSc^ors? 

lit  been  lost  a^f^Sf?^^^^^'^'^^'^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  certificate 
in  lilu  of  ?L  np.^??-         ^^^?^  necessary  for  the  certificate 
in  lieu  Of  the  certificate  so  lost,  and  shall  show  on  the 
membership  records  of  the  corporation  on  the  fac?  o?  s^ch 
loss  and  issuance  of  the  new  certificate. 

stric?l5^nnn  l^r./^'i  ^°  """i^tain  the  corporation  as  a 

pSose^se?  ^n^?^  ^n'^ij;^''  organization,  and  to  further  the 
Sv^^  ^  ?i  Charter,  no  certificate  of  member- 

hei?s    leL^L^^^'^?^"?  ^°         P«^=°^  °ther  than  tSe 
me  .J^;  ir^?Jj    '        legal  representatives  of  an  individual 
JhI  the  successor  of  a  firm  or  corporate  member  without 

cer  1^?^^-?^%^^^^^"^^°?.^^  "'^^^  the  transfer  of  any 
cei,.  ificate,  the  corporation  shall  have  privileae  of  Dur- 

"o'Sie^cIp^tarof'S"''^  ""^^^^  of'?he'?on?rigution 

The  cer?ificSp?  n?^^o''S'^°f °^         f^^e  thereof. 
tran^S^antS  membership  m  the  corporation  shall  be 

transferable  on  the  conditions  above  stated  by  the  holder 

sS'rInder\Sf ?^  ^^^^  authorized  atto?ne?  upon 

Indo?self         cancellation  of  such  certificate  properly  ^ 

declared^nr^f.-H  i^^^ifends )    No  dividend  shall  ever  be 
any  and  a?f  Sri?.- 5''°'"  t^^Pr°fits  of  the  corporation,  but 
any  and  all  profits  accruing  or  earned  shall  be  Dlac4d  in  a 
surplus  fund  to  be  used  in  the  furtherance  of  the  pS?poses 
and  objectives  of  the  corporation.  purposes 


ARTICLE  VII 
(Corporation  Seal)  , 

No  corporate  seal  shall  be  required. 

/iRTICLE  VIII 
(Fiscal  Year) 

•firc;f^5!v^nrT^  ^^^"^  corporation  shall  begin  on  the 

'in  each  year      ""^^^^         terminate  ,  on  the  31st  of  December 

ARTICLE  IX 
(Miscellaneous) 

<.han^«n^m??  I'  ^i^'^^i  Statement)  _  The  Board  of  Directors 
^?SLon5  if  at  their  annual  meetings,  a 

stateirent  of  the  physical  and  financial  condition  of  the 

daSd''S!^n.r''S''^S^  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  a  consoli 
dated  balance  sheet  showing  the  assets  and  liabilities 
the  corporation  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year?" 

Section  2.     (Notices  and  Waive..::-3  Thereof)  Whenever 
under  the  provisions  of  these  bylaws  notice  is  required  to 

orovilS  tnr^^  "J-"*^^'  ^i^^^tor  or  officer,  unless  otherwis 
provided  such  notice  may  be  given  personally,  or  it  may  be 
given  in  writing  by  depositing  the  same  in  the  post  SfficI 

?o  inJi^^L  2""  P^^"^  envelope  or  postal  card  address 

to  such  member,  director  or  officer,  at  such  address  as 
appears  on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  or,  in  default  of 

^"""r^  member,  director  or  officer  at  the 

no?S  cS^?^  H^^i''^  ^^^^  °^  .  and  such 

SSJi?  Ho  ?i  ^°        5^^^^  at  the  time  when  the  same 

™,  •     !  V^'^t  "^a^led-    Whenever  any  notice  whatever  is 

•      l5?^?iven  by  law,  or  by  these  bylaws,  a  waiver 
In  ltfri  i^;^''^^^''?  the  person  or  persons  entitled 

iLlt^    notice,  whether  before  or  after  the  time  stated 
merem,  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  thereto. 

^-     (Negotiable  Instruments)    All  checks, 
drafts,  notes  or  other  obligations  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  signed  by  such  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  by 
RoSr/of  n"^  or  persons  as  may  be  thereunto  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  X 
(Amendments ) 

,    The  Board  of  Directors,  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  Board,  may  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  ?he 
So^yfi°''  ^y^^""^  ^t         regular  meeting,  or  any 

?h?Se  Kr.lJi?^  provided  that  notice  be  given  not  less  than 
co^tL-n  1  m  ^°  ^''''^  meeting  and  that  such  notice 

contain  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  or  amendments. 


ARTICLE  XI 
(Dissolution  of  Corporation) 


*»nrT;,rTi  ^®        purpose  of  this  Corporation  to 

engage  m  carrying  on  propaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to 
iSfiS^''''^  legislation;  and  any  earning,  sums  or  p?Spei?y 
?eiSrned%?''?f  ^^''^^^         invested  capital  shall  no?  S 
tion  o?^-J2  ^  shareholders  at  any  time.    Upon  the  dissolu- 
di™S^^S  ^°5P°"^i°n,  or  at  such  earlier  time  as  may  be 
or  SronSJJS  Board  of  Directors,  such  earnings^  sums 

?^41       distributed  to  such  charitable  or  non- 
prope^  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION 
OF 


The  undersigned,  as  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Siatp  of  Texas,  hereby  ccrtifirs  thai 
duplicate  originals  of  Articles  of  Iticorporation  for  the  above  corporation  duly  signed 
and  verifipd  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Texas  Non-Profit  Corporation  Act.  have 
been  received  in  this,  office  and  are  found  to  conform  to  law. 

ACCORDINGLY  tlie  undersigned,  as  such  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  law,  hereby  issues  tiiis  Ce  tificatc  of  Incorporation  and  at- 
taches hereto  a  duplicate  original  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation. 


Secretary  of  Slate 


Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts 
Finance  Building 
Capitol  Station 
Austin  ,  Texas  78711 

Attention:    chief;  Franchise  Tax  Division 
Dear  sir: 

We  request  a  Franchise  Tax  Exemption  under  Article  1203 
Vol.  20A,  V.A.T.S.,  Title  122a,  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of 
Texas  for  the 


Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  Incorporation, 
minutes,  bylaws,  and  other  allied  documents. 

The  purpose  of  this  non-profit  organization  is  to 
promote  public  interest  to  gain  new  industries  and  busi- 
nesses to  come  to  ^  ,  Texas,  creating  more  jobs, 

income,  and  improving  the  community  in  general. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Signed: 


Title: 

Enclosures 
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Appendix  Q: 


SAMPLE  NONPINANCIAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
ARK  TEX  COUNCIL  OP  GOVERNMENTS  AND 
NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
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SAMPLE 


Northeast  Texas  Community  College 
and 

Ark-Tex  Council  of  Governments 
Non-Financial  ^  greement 


This  NON-FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT  is  entered  into  this    day  of 

 f  1988  between  Northeast  Texas  Community  College 

(NTCC)  and  the  Ark-T'-jx  Council  of  Governments  (ATCOG). 


I..   PERIOD  OF  AGREEMENT:    This  agreement  becomes  effective  on 
the  date  signed  and  will  continue  in  effect  from  the  signed 

dace  through   ,  1989,  unless  amended  by 

either  party  and  in  accordance  with  subsequent  agreement  by 
both  parties. 


II.     PURPOSE  OF  AGREEMENT:    The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to: 

A.  Establish  guidelines  for  a  cooperative  working 
relationship  in  publicizing  the  Business  and  Industrial 
Development  Center's  activities  including  procurement, 
small  business  development  and  economic  development. 

B.  Coordinate  resources  and  sharing  of  information  with 
clients  and  prospects  of  the  ^TTPA  program  activities 
which  will  help  maximize  participation  in  existing  and 
start-up  businesses. 

C.  Recognize  that  the  Ark-Tex  Council  of  Governments  is  a 
local  affiliate  of  the  State  Data  Center  and  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  for  providing  census  information  and  that 
a  cooperative  effort  is  needed  to  improve  existing 
databases  and  its  usefulness  for  economic  development:. 

D.  Cooperate  and  participate  in  efforts  to  secure  funding 
for  the  public  and  private  sector  economic  and 
community  development  programs  through  Texas  Capital 
Access  Program  (TEXCAP) ,  Texas  Community  Development 
Program,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants  (UDAG),  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA),  and  Ark-Tex  Regional  DeveloDment 
Company  (SB A  504) . 

E.  Cooperate  in  efforts  to  compile  a  Directory  of  Services 
for  Northeast  Texas  agencies,  entities  and  programs  on 
community/economic  development. 


A4i 


III.    RESPONSIBILITIES:    The  parties  agree  to  carry  out  the 

facnii^?i^f??^?^^^'^^^^"'  ^^"^^y  enhancing  . and 
facilitating  their  joint  effort. 

"    SeSc^)tL°h^^c^^!  ^^.^^^^^ 
de^e^SIn^^S^i^JiSL!'^"  co:^unity/ecoL.ic 

^nfn^J^i^  to  provide  meeting  rooms  and 

dinmg  facilities  for  all  activities  especially  for 
community/economic  development  accivitiesT 

NTCC  and  ATCOG  will  conduct  joint  planning  for 

mnSp?"*'-°:{°°™"^^^y  ^development,  which  will  include 
model  and  innovative  approaches.  -^nciuae 

^d^^JS^  ""^^^  technical  assistance 

and  seminars  for  cities,  counties,  business  and 
industry  in  Northeast  Texas.  ^"smess  and 

DroSi^^\^''S°^  ""i^^  designate  a  person  to 

^  technical  assistance  in  the  development  and 
p?og?^s!^'''°''  °'  °°"^^nity/economic  development 


B. 


C. 


IV. 


"J^T^pS'  ^eP^-sentatives  from  NTCC  and  ATCOG  will  me^t 
at  least  once  each  quarter  to  assess  progress  in  the 

tSy'Iddi?fonaf actfon^^^^  .'"'^  agreeSenfl^l  to  ITopose 
any  aaaitionai  actions  which  might  improve  the»  nrnvic^^r. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


J?rn?'^S?+-JV''fJf''  coordination  NTCC  will  provide 
AiCOG  with  Monthly  Status  Reports  of  all 
community/economic  development  programs. 

be^fnvf^^of  ^°  this  agreement  may 

infirmi^f    ^°  staff  meetings  of  the  other  to  provide 
information  concerning  the  services  available 

NTCC  will  submit  community/ economic  development  proaram 
applications  to  ATCOG  for  informational  purposes  Snier 
the  Texas  Review  and  Comment  System  (TRACS) 


Agreed  to  and  executed  this 


day  of 


1988. 


NORTHEAST  TEXAS^  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE     APK-TEX  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

By  


Dr.\Wayland  Dewitt 
President 


James  D.  Goerke 
Executive  Director 


ERIC 


Editors  note:    Agreement  has  been  presented  to  ATCOG  for  approval  and  execution. 
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Appendix  R: 


SAMPLE  NONPINANCIAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  AND  NORTHEAST 
TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


S 
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SAMPLE 

Northeast  Texas  Coiranunity  College 
and 

Ark-Tex  Private  Industry  Council 
Non-Financial  Agreement 


This  NON-FINANCIAL  AGREEMENT  is  entered  into  this    day  of 

 ,  1988  between  Northeast  Texas  Community  College 

(NTCC)  and  the  Ark-Tex  Council  of  Governments  (ATPIC). 


I.    PERIOD  OF  AGREEMENT:    This  agreement  becomes  effective  on 
the  date  signed  and  will  continue  in  effect  from  the  signed 

date  through  ,  1989,  unless  amended  by 

either  party  and  in  accordance  with  subsequent  agreement  by 
both  parties. 


II.    PURPOSE  OF  AGREEMENT:    The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to: 

A.  Establish  guidelines  for  a  cooperative  working 
relationship  in  publicizing  the  Business  and  Industrial 
Development  Center's  activities  including  procurement, 
small  business  development  and  economic  development. 

B.  Coordinate  resources  and  sharing  of  information  with 
clients  and  prospects  of  the  JTPA  program  activities 
which  will  help  maximize  participation  in  existing  and 
start-up  businesses. 

C.  Recognize  that  the  Ark-Tex  Council  of  Governments  is  a 
local  affiliate  of  the  State  Data  Center  and  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau  for  providing  census  information  and  that 
a  cooperative  effort  is  needed  to  improve  existing 
databases  and  its  usefulness  for  economic  development. 

D.  Cooperate  and  participate  in  efforts  to  secure  funding 
for  the  piiblic  and  private  sector  economic  and 
community  development  programs  through  Texas  Capital 
Access  Program  (TEXCAP),  Texas  Community  Development 
Program^  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act^  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants  (UDAG)^  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA),  and  Ark-Tex  Regional  Development 
Company  (SB A  504) . 

E.  Cooperate  in  efforts  to  compile  a  Directory  of  Services 
for  Northeast  Texas  agencies,  entities  and  programs  on 
community/ economic  development. 
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III.    RESPONSIBILITIES:    The  parties  agree  to  carry  out  the 

lacnTi^?-"^??''?^^^^^^^^^'  ^^^"^y  enhancing  and 
facilitating  their  joint  effort."-"  - 


A. 


B. 


C. 


E. 


NTCC  will  continue  to  provide  research  facilities  and 
academic/technical  expertise  and  advice  tSro^gh 
on-campus  faculty  and  staff  for  community/ economic 
development  activities.  """"ixc 

STn^.^'^J-^  continue  to  provide  meeting  rooms  and 
dinmg  facilities  for  all  activities  especially  for 
community/economic  development  activities. 

NTCC  and  ATPIC  will  conduct  joint  planning  for 
economic/community  development,  which  will  include 
model  and  innovative  approaches. 

^nf  c:r^  ^"^^^S  provide  joint  technical  assistance 

and  seminars  for  cities,  counties,  business  and 
industry  in  Northeast  Texas. 

^nS.^^'^^'^S^^  ""i^^  designate  a  person  to 

imnT™n^!?^''''°^i  assistance  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  community/economic  development 
programs • 


IV.    ^EETINGS:     ^Representatives  from  NTCC  and  ATPIC  will  meet 
at  least  once  each  quarter  to  assess  progress  in  the 
aSv  li^- J?  conducted  under  this  agreement  and  to  propose 
any  additional  actions  which  might  improve  the  provision 
adv^ntagel  commu..ity/Lonomic  development 


A. 


A?P?c'^w^^^V°^J?''  coordination  NTCC  will  provide 
ATPIC  with  Monthly  Status  Reports  of  all 
community/economic  development  programs 
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^*    be^invfSf  ^n^%°^/^°^  ^°  ^^is  agreement  may 

?n^i      J?    ^°  ^^^^^  meetings  of  the  other  to  provide 
information  concerning  the  services  available^ 

^*  ^'^J'-^  community/economic  development  program 

applications  to  ATPIC  for  informational  purposes  under 
the  Texas  Review  and  Comment  System  (TRACS). 

Agreed  to  and  executed  this    day  of  1988. 

NORTHEAST  TEXAS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ARK-TEX  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
By"^\V\^A..      ^   \^A.  By   

Dr.  W^yland  Dewitt   Tim  gmnt->,  

President  Jim  Smith 

Chairman 

Editors  note:    Agreement  will  be  presented  to  ATPIC  at  their  July  1988  meeting 
for  approval  and  execution. 
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SUGGESTED  QUESTIONNAIRES  FOR  NEEDS 
SURVEY  AND  COMMUNITY  EVALUATION 


COMMUNITY  EVALUATinN 

COMMUNITY  ATTITUDE  AND  APPEARANCE  (What  type  of  comniunity  do  you  have?) 
COMMENT(S)   


1.  Is  the  attitude  of  your  citizens  favorable  to  new  industry? 

Yes    No  

2.  Is  your  city  government  providing  good  service: 

Yes    No  

3.  How  good  is  your  police  and  fire  protection? 

COMMENT(S)  _____ 


4.  Have  most  of  the  businesses  in  the  downtown  area  remodeled? 

Yes    No  

5.  Do  you  have  an  active  chamber  of  commerce? 

Yes    No  

6.  Are  you  trying  to  beautify  your  community? 

Yes        No  How? 


7.  Are  the  health  and  sanitation  facilities  adequate? 

Yes    No   

8.  Do  you  have  enough  recreation  facilities? 

Yes    No  

9.  Are  the  majority  of  your  streets  paved? 

Yes    No   
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10.  Is  adequate  housing  available? 

Yes  No  

11.  Does  your  city  have  a  long  range  master  plan? 

Yes  ;  No  

12.  Describe  your  zoning  pattern. 


13.  Is  your  city's  bonded  indebtedness  in  line  with  the  assessed  valuation? 

Yes    No  

14.  Are  your  educational  facilities  adequate? 

Yes   No   

15.  Is  your  school  system  providing  a  complete  curriculum? 

Yes  No 


RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS  (What  do  you  know  about  your  conwiunity? 
COMMENT(S) 
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Ves  No  

^'   Sn       ?onow?ng?         """"         "™'"''''  '"'""""9  info™ation 
General  description  of  your  community     Yes  No 

Living  Conditions    Yes    No 

Business  and  industries    Yes  No 

Transportation    Yes    No 

Taxation  and  indebtedness    Yes    No 

Laws  and  regulations  concerning  industry    Yes  No 

Market  potential    Yes   No 

Labor  supply    Ygs  No  

Raw  materials  and  natural  resources    Yes  No 
^  Climate    Yes    No 

^'    tl  fprospec^r  '''''       ''^^  ^^"^•"""ity 

Yes    No   

4.  Do  you  have  this  data  in  a  presentable  form? 

Yes    No   

5.  Are  the  members  of  your  industrial  committee  familiar  with  this 
information? 

Yes    No   

6.  Is  the  information  up-to-date,  true,  and  accurate? 

Yes  No 
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INDUSTRIAL  FINANCING  (Do  you  have  .noney  available  for  industrial  purposes^) 
auKt^'"^'"'       ''''''''''  and  industrial  development 


4. 


Yes  No 


Have  you  read  the  Texas  Economic  Development  Conmiission's  oublictinn 
Operating  and  Organizing  Industrial  Foundations  in  jexas"? 


Yes  No 


°  Commercial  Banks 

Yes 

  No 

"  Mortgage  Banks 

Yes 

 No 

°  Insurance  Companies 

Yes 

  No 

°  Pension  Funds 

Ves 

  No 

°  College  &  University  Endowments 

Yes 

 No 

Internal  Revenue  Service  l^uling 

Yes 

  No 

Small  Business  Administratio'^  Loans 

Yes 

No 

Msk  caliit^^r}'/''^""'^  developed  all  possible  sources  of 
risk  capital  (for  prospect  reference)  in  your  area? 


COHMEi.'T(S) 


SITES  AND  BUILDINGS  (Do  you  have  some  place  to  put  an  industry?) 
Yes    No  

1.    Is  there  industrial  property  available  in  your  community? 
COMMENT (S)   


jL'!M.r°^r'L'"lfli^J"!!j?!^!?-r  '"^""'-^  it  J-t  property 


for  which  you  can  find  no  other  use' 
COMMENT! 5) 


3.  Do  you  have  a  firm  pnce  commitment  from  the  property  owner? 

Yc-s  No   

4.  Will  the  land  be  sold,  leased,  or  given  away? 
CGMMENT(S)   


5.  Are  utilities  available  on  the  site; 

Electricity      Yes    No   

"  fJatural  Gas       Yes    No 

Sewerage  Yes    No  

Water  Yes  No   

6.  If  the  utilities  are  not  now  available,  can  thev  be  extended  to  tho 
property  economically? 

Yes    ho   

7.  If  the  utili.Iss  can  be  extended,  who  will  pay  for  the  e-tension? 
COMMENT (S)   


8.    Is  there  a  paved  access  road  to  the  site? 
Vc?  No 


9.    How  near  is  the  site  to  a  highway?  

Miler:   

10.    Are  the  soil  conditions  on  the  property  suitable  for  construction? 
COMMENT (S)   


11.  Will  the  site  drain  properly? 

Yes  No  

12.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  the  site  flooding? 

Yes    No  

13.  Will  there  be  additional  expense  for  grading,  clearing,  and  etc. 

Yes    No  

14.  Are  the  property  lines  well  defined  and  staked  off? 

Yes    No   

15.  Do  you  have  site  form  prepared  on  each  of  your  sites? 

Yes    No   

16.  Do  you  have  pictures  of  the  site: 

Yes    No  

17.  Do  you  have  a  topographical  nap  of  the  site? 

Yes    No  

18.  Do  you  have  a  sign  on  the  property  designating  it  as  an  industrial  site? 

Yes    No  

19.  Have  you  taken  an  inventory  of  all  vacant  buildings  that  are  available 
for  ind.jstnal  use? 

Yes  No  

20.  Do  you  have  the  same  data  on  the  buildings  as  you  have  on  the  sites? 

Yes   No  

21.  Have  you  provided  TEDC  with  an  inve.-tory  of  existing  industrial  buildings, 

Yes  No 


ZTllVr  TZllTn^'^  ^™  ^»  '°        '-n^-tn-e.  that  .re  "  -  " 

Yes  No  

'•         lltuullT  ^"  °"-ed  the. 

Yes   No  

Yes    No   

3.  Do  you  participate  in  Business  and  Industry  Appreciation  Week? 

Yes    No  

4.  Have  you  provided  a  systematic  program  to  give  people  with  ideas  fnr 
manufactunng  operations  a  chance  to  explain  their  p?ans? 

Yes  No   

5.  Have  you  tried  to  help  the  people  with  good  ideas  establish  an  operation?' 

Yes   No  

6.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  Directory  of  Texas  Manufacturers? 

Yes  No  

7.  Have  you  contacted  industries  in  Texas  which  have  growth  potential? 

Yes  No  

8.  Who  are  your  allies? 

°  Electric,  Utilities  Company  List:  

Gas  Company  List: 
°  Telephone  Company  List: 
°  Railroad  l^st: 

Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  List: 
"  Banks  with  industrial  development  departments-List: 


^'    2itr;oJr°alf?esr°''"'°"''  ''''''''''  development  personnel  associated 
Yes        No  '^-^6' 


Do  you  contact  them  to  inform  them  of  your  developments  and  to  see  if 
they  have  a  prospect  to  fit  into  your  local  situation? 

Yes  No  

Have  you  invited  them  to  your  community  in  the  last  year?. 
Yes  _  _  No  

conv  r.ir''"'^''^  Development  Commission  with  a 

copy  of  all  your  publications  and  brochures? 

Yes  No  

Do  you  have  available  publications  which  will  give  pprtinent 
information  about  any  prospect  you  may  get? 

Yes    No  

Do  you  have  a  source  to  receive  Dunn  &  Bradstreet  reports  on  your  prospects? 
Yes    No  

Have  you  made  your  citizens  aware  of  industrial  development  so  thev  will 
pass  rumors  of  new  plant  locations  on  to  you?  ^ 

Yes   No  

Do  you  have  a  group  of  local  leaders  trained  thdt  will  be  able  to  call 
Yes   No  

Have  you  convinced  your  citizens  that  industrial  dev^^lopment  is  a  lona 
range  program  and  that  results  cannot  be  expected  in  a  sho?t  period? 

Yes   No  

Have  you  explored  other  fields  of  economic  development  such  as  agriculture, 

?riF^p  n.n"?h  TJu''"  '•ev^talization  to  see  if  your  organization  can  help 
in  the  growth  of  these  activities? 

Yes  No 


f 

I  Rate  Your  community 
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HOW  do  you  rate  the  following  aspects  of  your  community? 
Place  a  checkmark  In  the  appropriate  box. 


Satis-  No 
Good  factory  Poor  Opinion 


1-  General  appearance  of  downtown. 

2.  Adequacy  of  shopper  parking  

3.  Availability  of  retail  items 

a)  clothing    

b)  medicine  

c)  hardware  

d)  groceries  

e)  lumber  


4.  Availabilityof  family  restaurants  

'5.  Local  retail  prices  compared  to  other  communities  in  the  area . 
6.  General  attitude  of  retail  clerks  


7.  General  attitude  of  local  merchants  toward 

.   a.  encouraging  farmers' trade  

b.  advertising andsalesinformation...  


8.  Availabilityof 

a.  doctors  

b.  dentists  

c.  lawyers  

d.  plumbers .... 

e.  electricians. 

f.  builders  

g.  mechanics.. 


9.  Local  organizations'  efforts  to  better  your  community  

10.  Ava-'ability of neededfinancialservices.  

1 1 .  Appearance  of  most  homes  in  the  community  

12.  Conditionofthestreets.:...  

1 3.  Vacant  lots  in  the  community  kept  mowedand  free  of  rubbish  

14.  Adequacy  of  school  facilities  

15.  Local  school  curriculum  

16.  Relationshipbetweenthecommunityandtheschoc! staff.,  

1 7.  Availability  of  suitable  mobile  home  park  

18.  Useofschoolfacilitiesforcommunityprograms,recreation,r;ieetings.etc. 

1 9.  Recreational  facilities  and  programs    the  community  for 


a.  school-age  child,  en, 

b.  adults  
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SAMPLE  OUTLINE  FOR  REVITALIZATION  PROGRAM 


SAMPLE 
Plan  for  Revitalization 


1.  Networking  -  To  coordinate  action  and  avoid  duplication. 
Representatives  from: 

A.  Banks 

B.  Cities  -  Mayor/Council 

C.  School  -  Board  Member  Superintendent 

D.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

E.  Utilities 

F.  Neighborhood  Representatives 

G.  Major  employers 

H.  County  Judge 

I.  Community  College 

2.  Define  roles  and  agree  to  commitments. 

3.  Define  a  comprehensive  economic  development  plan. 

4.  Define  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

5.  Inventory: 

A.  Work  Force 

B.  Utilities 

C.  Raw  Materials 

D .  Transport at  ion 

E.  Education 

F.  Real  Estate 

6.  Plan  community  growth. 

7.  Design  a  plan  for  financing  resources. 

A.  Players 

B.  What  loans? 

C.  Who? 

8.  Community  college  will  find  availaJ  le  financial  and 
technical  assistance  from  federal,  state  and  foundation 
resources . 

9.  Examine  city/county  planning  and  zoning  requirements. 

10.  Develop  an  ongoing  business  retention  program. 

11.  Initiate  a  business  retention  program. 

12.  Encourage  local  businesses  to  buy  from  each  other. 

13.  Encourage  suppliers  to  locate  in  the  community. 

14.  Make  compacts  with  surrounding  cities,  chambers  and  counties 
using  community  college  as  a  nucleus  for  initiating  the 
efforts. 
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15.  Explore  international  marketing  and  federal  procurement 
opportunities  through  coitimunity  college. 

16.  Develop  and  initiate  an  overall  plan  for  growth,  i.e. 
city/county  2000:    A  Goals  Program. 

17.  Leadership  workshop. 


ERIC 
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RURAL  RESOURCES: 

A  HOW-TO-GUIDE  FOR  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ASSESSMENT 
(FISHER  COUNTY,  TEXAS) 


Prepared  by: 


Gregory  L.  Wortham 
for 

The  Honorable  Steven  A.  Carrlker 
Texas  House  of  Representatives 
P.O.  Box  517 
Roby,  Texas  795^3 

Published  by: 

The  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture 
P.O.  Box  12847 
Austin,  Texas  78711 


January  I988 


ThQ  decline  of  America's  family  farms  and  the  rural  comn>unities 
that  depend  on  them  is  not  an  inevitable  process.  Fanners,  ranchers  and 
their  neighbors  m  town  can  work  together  to  take  charge  of  their  own  destiny 
and  to  pl^  for  future  growth  in  even  the  smallest  of  agriculuirsl  communities. 

Tlie  citizens  of  Fisher  County,  Texas  know  this  to  be  true  because 
they  have  done  it  using  very  limited  resources.  The  citizens  created  a 
countywide  economic  development  commission  to  deal  with  growth  issues 
on  a  regional  basis,  and  developed  a  community  audit  model  that  costs 
virtually  nothing  to  implement. 

This  process  made  extensive  use  of  free  assistance  available  from  a 
variety  of  public  and  private  development  agencies,  from  the  Texas  Department 
of  Agnculture  to  Southwestem  BeU  Telephone  Company.  It  involved 
considerable  volunteer  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  including  150  people 
who  agreed  to  participate  in  a  series  of  intensive  interviews  designed  to  reveal 
our  strong  and  weak  points  and  our  ideas  for  future  development  projects. 

We  have  used  the  results  of  this  process  to  set  priorities  for  our 
future  development  efforts  and  to  seek  further  assistarxce  in  makin^r  our 
plans  into  reality.  ^ 

This  booklet  describes  the  process  that  we  developed  and  shows 
how  It  may  be  adaptable  to  the  planning  needs  of  other  mral  communities 
We  smcerely  hope  Lhat  it  wiU  be  as  useful  to  you  as  it  was  to  us. 

Best  regards, 


Steven  A.  Caniker 
State  Representative 


THE  RESOURCE  TF.AM  PRr>ry<;<; 

Taking  stock  is  one  of  the  most  basic  tools  available  to  a  small  business  in  its  effons  to 
improve  its  profitabiUty.  In  the  same  way  that  a  business  takes  an  inventory  of  its  stock  and  sales 
performance  to  project  future  profits,  a  rural  community  can  take  stock  of  its  development  assets  to 
project  its  prospects  for  future  growth. 

One  way  to  take  stock  is  to  audit  the  community's  features  and  develop  a  balance  sheet  of 
positive  and  negative  factors  affecting  potential  growth.  Another  way  is  to  compile  a  Ust  of  projects 
that  the  community  can  undertake  to  improve  its  growth  prospects. 

The  community  audit  permits  the  combination  of  both  strategies  through  a  comprehensive 
assessment  process  in  which  a  panel  of  outside  expens  and  members  of  the  community  share  their 
views  on  the  community's  prospects. 

The  focal  point  for  a  rural  development  community  audit  strategy  is  the  resource  team 
concept  The  resource  team  approach  draws  on  the  expertise  of  various  institutions  committed  to 
rural  development,  pooling  tiieir  perspectives  in  an  intensive,  simultaneous  on-site  evaluation  of 
development  prospects  in  a  spedfic  project  area.  The  resource  team  allows  maximum  input  fixDm 
participating  agencies,  flexibility  for  local  needs,  and  participation  by  county  residents  in  providing 
direction  to  development  efforts. 

The  rural  resource  team  concept  is  adapted  from  the  consulting  panel  groups  of  the 
International  Downtown  Association  and  the  resource  teams  of  the  Texas  Main  Street  Project 
These  groups  provide  development  advice  to  central  business  districts  in  communities  ranging  in 
population  from  1,900  to  more  tiian  1,000,000.  Resource  panels  in  tiie  Main  Sd-eet  Project  bring 
together  expert  in  such  fields  as  architecture,  promotions,  tourism,  transportation,  and  other 
relevant  subject  areas  to  estabUsh  a  plan  of  action  for  the  revitalization  of  retail  trade  districts  in 
smaller  communities. 

The  rural  project  adapted  from  tiiis  process  was  first  used  in  Fisher  County,  Texas,  in 
November  of  1987.  Located  in  West  Central  Texas,  Fisher  County  has  a  population  of 
approximately  5,800  residents  and  a  land  area  of  897  square  miles.  The  county  economy  is 
primarily  based  on  agriculture,  with  gypsum  milling  as  an  imponant  second  industry.  The  county 
has  two  major  communities;  Rotan  (population  2,273)  and  Roby,  the  county  seat  (population  898). 

On  the  basis  of  characteristics  of  Fisher  County,  the  community  audit  project  made  use  of  i 
resource  team  with  the  following  participants:  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture,  Texas  Agrituttural 
Extension  Sendee  (Texas  A&M  University),  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Association, 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company,  U.S.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  West  Texas 
Utilities. 


A  mne-member  panel  representing  these  agencies  spent  four  days  in  Fisher  County.  Panel 
activities  included  site  visits  ,'md  interviews  with  more  than  150  county  residents.  A  dozen 
discussion  panels  were  fonr.ed  from  the  150  re.sidents  divided  according  to  communities  of 
interest  For  example,  the  County  Economic  Development  Commission  members  fornied  one 
panel,  the  city  commissions  of  Rotan  and  Roby  another,  the  members  of  the  county's  business 
conimunity  another,  and  so  on. 

The  first  day  of  the  project  for  resource  team  members  in  Fisher  County  was  devoted  to  a 
review  of  economic  data  furnished  by  West  Texas  UtiUties  and  a  guided  tour  of  the  county 

conducted  by  State  Representative  Steve  Carriker  of  Roby  and  the  County  Agent  Richard 
Spencer,  also  of  Roby. 

On  the  second  day,  resource  team  members  interviewed  the  different  panels  in  a  series  of 
tightly  scheduled  discussions  aimed  at  soliciting  comments  on  the  county's  development  assets  and 
liabilities  as  well  as  any  ideas  for  community  development  and  economic  development  projects. 

The  third  day  was  devote- .  to  resource  team  site  visits  to  major  employers  and  a  review  of 
the  information  presented  during  the  previous  discussions.  From  this  review  a  detailed  outline  was 
developed  which  was  used  in  a  preliminary  oral  report  by  resource  team  members  deHvered  the 
foUowing  day  to  the  citizens  of  Fisher  County.  The  report  served  as  an  outline  for  a  more  detailed 
wntten  report  which  was  published  jointly  by  the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Fisher 
County  Economic  Development  Commission  in  January  of  1988. 

A  strategic  planning  session  for  county  leaders  was  directed  by  the  Texas  Asricultural 
Extension  Service  in  Roby  the  week  that  the  written  report  was  presented  FoUovvdng  this  session. 
SIX  commumty  task  forces  were  appointed  by  the  Fisher  County  Economic  Development 
Commission  to  pursue  development  of  agribusiness  projects,  hunting  resources,  retirement 
community  resources,  tourism  resources,  community  development  projects,  and  health  care 


resources. 


A  follow-up  resource  team  on  rural  health  care  has  been  scheduled  for  April  1988  in  Fisher 
County. 

PHEBgQUTSTTFS  TO  RR^HTTTRCE  TFA.vf  APTTny 

Before  drawing  together  a  resource  team  and  expending  the  effort  necessary  to  conduct  a 
successful  audit,  project  areas  should  meet  certain  prerequisite  conditions  for  a  successful  project 
In  order  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  expertise  of  the  visiting  resource  team,  members  of  the 
community  need  to  pull  togetiier  basic  economic  data  about  their  community  for  use  by  team 
members.  Such  data  are  readily  available  from  many  local  sources,  ranging  from  local  school 
districts  to  tax  assessor-collectors  to  utility  companies.  Many  utUity  companies  gather  such  data  as 
a  community  service.  Nearby  colleges  and  universities  often  maintain  data  on  economic  activity,  as 
do  state  and  federal  agencies.  In  rural  areas,  federal  agencies  such  as  branch  offices  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  may  have  substantial  data  available  on 
agricultural  economic  activity.  In  the  state  capital  of  Austin,  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts 


■  collects  economic  data  about  individual  communities  through  the  analysis  of  tax  receipts,  while 
I  oLher  agencies  such  as  the  Texas  Water  Commission  maintain  data  bases  on  natural  resource 

I  production. 

All  of  these  sources  may  provide  economic  data  for  litde  or  no  cost  Most  information  is 
I  readily  available  as  a  matter  of  public  record.  Collecting  this  data  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  a 

community  audit  project,  but  will  also  be  useful  in  economic  development  projects  as  varied  as 
I  industrial  recruiting  efforts,  loan  applications  and  the  writing  of  grant  proposals. 

Another  key  prerequisite  to  a  successful  community  audit  is  the  advance  cooperation  and 
I  coordination  of  various  members  of  the  community.  Since  a  community  audit  relies  on  the 

■  intensive  use  of  a  panel  of  experts  for  a  very  shon  time,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
I  the  community  for  such  a  project  well  in  advance.  A  large  number  of  people  representing  different 
I             institutions  in  the  community  must  be  assembled  and  must  be  willing  to  speak  JOrankly  about  their 

community  to  the  visiting  experts. 
I  If  the  audit  is  to  be  used  in  a  meaningful  way,  the  community  must  also  possess  civic  groups 

and  individuals  who  can  pursue  the  resource  team's  recommendations  once  Jie  audit  process  is 
I  completed 

The  preliminary  gathering  of  data  and  planning  of  discussion  panels  took  two  months  in  the 
I  case  of  Fisher  County  and  should  take  a  similar  amount  of  time  in  other  communities,  since  careful 

■  preparation  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  community  audit  process.  Resource  team  members 

I  should  have  adequate  time  to  review  available  economic  data  before  coming  to  a  community  for  an 

I  audit  project 

One  model  for  the  coordination  of  community  economic  development  efforts  in  a  rural  area 
I  is  the  Fisher  County  Economic  Development  Commission,  which  was  organized  in  May  of  1987 

under  the  temas  of  state  law.  The  1 1-member  commission  was  organized  and  appointed  by  the 
I  Rsher  County  Commissioners  Court.  The  commission  provides  an  official  stamp  of  approval  for 

development  projects,  and  serves  as  a  foram  for  different  community  and  civic  organizations  that 
I  have  undertaken  development  projects.  The  commission  also  sponsors  development  projects  such 

'  as  the  community  audit 

I  The  commission  provides  a  valuable  prototype  for  community  involvement  in  economic 

I  development  through  its  membership.  Ex  officio  members  include  the  county's  congressman,  state 

senator  and  state  representative.  The  appointed  members  of  the  commission  are  drawn  from  local 
I  government,  the  schools,  the  business  community  and  church  and  civic  groups.  Participation  by 

elected  officials  gives  the  commission  access  to  development  expens  from  state  and  federal 
I  agencies,  since  the  ex-officio  members  provide  assistance  in  putting  together  the  resource  team  by 

inviting  public  agencies  to  send  their  development  expens. 
I  The  commission's  membership  reflects  a  balance  of  interests  from  the  different  communities 

■  in  Fisher  County,  as  well  as  some  individuals  who  do  not  represent  formal  institutions,  but  who 
I  are  known  for  their  civic  activities  and  leadership  abilities. 

I  Similiar  commissions  could  be  created  in  other  Texas  counties  under  the  terms  of  state  law. 
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Every  rural  community  has  access  to  a  wide  range  of  sources  for  resource  team  participants. 
Ihosft  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  planning  a  community  audit  should  draw  on  the  assistance 
of  those  public  and  private  agencies  with  expertise  that  would  be  relevant  for  the  needs  of  the 
particular  community. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,  for  example,  have  a  commitment  to  rural  development  and  have 
access  to  a  national  information  network  of  development  materials  and  data.  Participation  b}'  a  local 
cooperative  in  a  resource  t-,am  would  give  a  community  access  to  this  national  expertise.  State 
agencies  can  be  valuable  participants,  offering  expertise  in  marketing,  economic  development, 
retailing  and  alternative  crop  or  product  development  Persons  plamiing  a  community  audit  should 
consider  contacting  state  agencies  through  their  state  senator  or  representative.  State  agencies 
involved  in  rural  development  in  Texas  include  the  Texas  Department  of  Agriculture,  Texas  A&M 
University  Extension  System,  Texas  Historical  Commission  (The  Main  Street  Program),  Texas 
Department  of  Commerce,  Texas  State  Technical  Institute,  and  a  number  of  state  universities  and 
junior  colleges. 

Agencies  with  a  commitment  to  rural  development  should  be  sought,  along  with  assistance 
from  those  agencies  that  have  expertise  in  a  broader  range  rf  areas  such  as  health  care, 
transportation,  recreation,  tourist  development,  and  natural  resource  development  that  v  .d  be 
useful  to  a  development  audit 

Assistance  from  federal  agencies  should  also  be  sought  through  the  nearest  congiessional  or 
United  States  Senate  ofrlce,  or  directly  if  circumstances  warrant  Federal  resource  team  participants 
may  be  from  Washington  offices,  but  will  more  likely  be  from  regional  or  state  offices  of  federal 
agencies.  Once  agLn,  it  is  advisable  to  seek  assistance  from  those  agencies  whose  missions  are 
most  directly  related  to  rural  development  Some  examples  might  include  the  United  States 
Depanment  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Regional  government  agencies  should  also  be  included  where  appHcable.  In  Texas,  for 
instance,  these  exist  as  councils  of  governments,  multi-county  -chnical  assistance  centers  for  local 
governments.  Some  areas  may  have  regional  development  commissions,  and  these  agencies 
should  be  contacted  directly. 

Private  utilities  are  a  valuable  resource  for  community  development  assistance  in  rural  areas. 
These  corporations  generally  have  district  economic  development  personnel  who  are  already 
familiar  with  a  panicular  county.  These  companies  include  telephone  companies,  electric  utilities, 
and  natural  gas  utilities. 

Regional  universities  and  local  community  colleges  should  also  be  included  where 
applicable.  Many  universities  have  community  development  centers  and  business  development' 
centers  well  suited  to  local  projects.  Graduate  programs  in  business  and  public  administration  and 
related  fields  often  offer  opponunities  for  qualified  students  to  gain  practical  professional 
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experience  through  internship  and  co-op  programs  with  local  governments.  These  programs  make 
qualified  students  available  for  technical  assistance  to  rural  development  projects. 

These  suggested  sources  of  resource  team  participants  represent  only  a  few  of  the  many 
sources  of  technical  assistance  available  free  or  at  very  low  cost  to  rural  development  projects.  A 
local  development  project  should  carefully  assess  its  needs  in  order  to  determine  the  right  mix  of 
technical  expertise  before  soliciting  personnel  for  a  resource  team  project 

SELECTTNO  THE  RFSOTTRrF  yvf,^ 

The  size  of  the  resource  team  should  depend  on  the  population  and  complexity  of  the  project 
area.  However,  the  development  project  should  strive  to  develop  a  resource  team  with  from  five  to 
10  panelists.  The  minimum  of  five  team  memb^.-s  allows  for  a  variety  of  perspectives  and  a 
valuable  interaction  among  the  participating  agencies  during  tlie  resource  team  schedule.  Tlie 
maximum  of  10  will  help  the  development  project  staff  to  maintain  logistical  coordination  over  the 
resource  team  process. 

Once  the  development  project  has  completed  an  evaluation  of  the  available  sources  of 
resource  team  participants  and  the  desired  size  of  the  team,  the  project  should  determine  which 
types  of  expertise  would  be  most  effective  for  the  project  area.  For  example,  a  five-member 
resource  team  should  not  be  co-nposed  of  five  transporation  planners  or  five  industrial  recruiters. 
A  balance  should  be  sought  based  on  the  realistic  options  available  to  the  area,  while  being  careful 
not  to  limit  the  area's  development  options  at  this  early  stage.  A  typical  resource  team  might  consist 
of  the  following  specialties: 

*Rural  development  (general  options) 

♦Transportation  (highways,  railroads,  rivers) 

♦Economic  development  (possibly  related  to  a  major  area  industry 

such  as  agriculture  or  mining) 

*Rural  health  care 

♦Project  finance  (expertise  on  available  sources  for  local,  state,  and 
national  funding  for  recommended  projects.) 

Because  the  aim  of  the  resource  team  assessment  is  to  present  practical  recommendations  that 
complement  existing  assets,  the  resource  team  should  be  more  heavily  drawn  from  agencies  or 
other  entities  tied  to  the  local  area's  major  industries. 

The  development  project  should  also  seek  a  varied  array  of  geographic  perspectives.  Some 
resource  team  members  should  be  familiar  with  the  local  area,  others  with  development  successes 
and  failures  throughout  tlie  state.  Resource  team  members  with  multi-state  experience  could  be 
valuable  additions  to  specific  projects,  as  well  as  participants  with  a  national  perspective.  The 
interaction  between  experts  with  these  different  perspectives  will  be  much  more  helpful  to  the 
project  if  the  resource  team  io  studying  development  projects  from  many  angles. 
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FUNDTNG  THE  RFSOTipr^  TEAM  PROTprj 

Hie  development  project  should  first  seek  to  have  the  resource  team  process  funded  by  the 
participating  agencies.  Under  this  approach,  each  agency  would  fund  the  costs  of  its  employee's 
panicipation  in  the  resouice  team.  Costs  would  include:  value  of  the  employee's  time  spent  in  the 
comiruiriity.  travel,  lodging,  and  meals.  As  a  general  rule,  agencies  that  ai.  wiUing  to  participate 
should  also  be  WiUing  to  fund  their  costs.  The  largest  cost  to  the  agency  wiU  be  the  value  of  its 
employee.  If  agencies  ane  wiUing  to  fund  their  owr.  costs,  the  development  project  should  make 
every  effon  to  reduce  those  costs  where  possible.  For  example,  the  project  should  provide 

transportation  firom  airports,  meals,  workspace  and  other  relevant  cost-reducing  services 

If  agencies  are  unable  to  fund  all  costs,  the  development  project  should  seek  local  fundin.  as 

a  supplement  or  substitute  for  agency  funding.  Local  sources  might  include  the  county  and  city' 

governments,  civic  groups,  and  the  local  business  community. 

More  extensive  funding  for  the  resource  team  process  may  be  sought  from  interested  state 

agencies  or  pnvate  foundations.  The  availability  of  these  sources  wiU  vary  from  county  to  county 

and  should  be  considered  only  after  appeals  for  agency  and  local  funding  have  been  unsuccessful. 

■THE  RESOTmrF  TVAl^  ^.rrsvr,J^J^^,  avKVi^Ai  nvpy>.,-jp^; 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  duration  and  activities  cf  the  resource  team  schedule 
A  four-day  assessment  is  an  optimum  period  for  most  projects.  A  longer  period  may  make  it 
difficult  for  an  agency  to  release  ne^led  personnel.  A  shorter  period  would  not  afford  the  team 
time  to  gather  adequate  information  and  impressions  of  a  praject  area  and  would  limit  access  to  the 
local  community  by  team  members. 

We  recommend  that  the  resource  team  begin  its  wor^  on  Monday  and  conclude  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Local  conditions  may  warrant  different  schedules  as  needed.  Tne  resource  team  visit 
should  be  at  a  mne  of  year  when  moderate  temperature  and  fair  weather  ai^  likely  to  prevail  This 
WiU  aUow  team  members  maximum  access  to  the  project  ai^a. 

Recommended  resource  team  activities  wUl  be  considered  in  greater  detaU  in  the  next  section 
but  a  rough  schedule  should  conform  to  the  foUowing  pattern: 

Day  1  (Monday): 

♦Team  members  begin  to  arrive  at  midday. 

*An  informal  lunch  foUows  to  allow  team  members  and  core  project 

group  organizers  to  get  to  know  each  other. 

*A  general  famiUarization  tour  for  res'  -ce  team  members  of  the  project  area  is  conducted  by 
the  sponsors. 

Day  2  (Tuesday): 

*The  resource  team  conducts  interview  panel  discussion?  with  project  area  officials 
business  community  leaders,  civic  group  leaders,  community  groups. 


Day  3  (Wednesday): 

♦Resource  team  members  discuss  specific  project  ideas  raised  during  panel  discussions. 
*Re''  orce  team  members  work  on  outline  of  repon  to  project  personnel. 


Day  4  (Thurs  'ay): 

♦Moming:  Final  preparation  by  team  members  for  the  repon  to  the  community. 
*Early  afternoon:  Oral  repon  of  resource  team  members  to  the  project  area  community. 
♦Late  afternoon:  Resource  team  depanure  from  the  community. 

The  development  project  staff  may  find  it  advantageous  to  have  a  dinner  on  the  first  evening 
to  allow  resource  team  members  to  meet  local  residents.  Beginning  on  the  second  day,  resource 
team  members  will  be  on  a  fairly  tight  schedule  for  the  remainder  of  their  time  in  the  community,  so 
it  would  be  advisable  to  keep  receptions,  luncheons  and  other  social  events  to  a  minimum  in  order 
to  use  both  resource  team  and  project  staff  time  most  efficiendy. 

PAY  ONE:  GETTTNO  TO  KNOW  THF.  PROJECT  AREA 

The  first  day  .'should  consist  of  activities  designed  to  giv;  the  resource  team  members  a  better 
understanding  of  the  project  area  in  as  relaxed  a  fashion  as  possible.  Resource  team  members  will 
have  to  travel  to  the  project  location  6om  the  state  capital,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  some  other 
location.  The  morning  should  be  set  aside  for  anival  of  team  members.  The  project  staff  should 
plan  to  meet  members  at  the  nearest  airpor4  and  a  central  meeting  place  in  the  project  area  should  be 
provided  for  those  arriving  by  ground  transportation. 

An  informal  gathering  of  project  staff  and  resource  team  members  should  be  arranged  during 
the  afternoon,  for  example  a  late  lunch.  This  will  pennit  late  arrivals  time  to  reach  the  central 
meeting  place  and  will  allow  project  participants  time  to  get  to  know  each  other. 

A  tour  of  the  project  area  should  be  provided  during  the  afternoon  to  famiUarize  project 
participants  with  the  physical  layout  of  the  territory.  The  team  will  gain  insight  into  the  geographic 
relationship  between  the  area's  communities,  major  employers,  transponaticn  routes,  and  other 
important  features.  The  project  staff  should  strive  to  use  the  smallest  possible  number  of  vehicles  as 
practical  on  this  tour  in  order  to  encourage  maximum  interaction  by  team  members  and  project  staff. 
Tour  drivers  should  be  knowledgeable  area  residents  who  are  able  to  respond  to  the  resource 
team's  inquiries  about  the  project  area.  The  entire  afternoon  should  be  alloted  for  the  project  area 
tour. 

'Hie  subsquent  work  of  the  ..source  team  will  be  fi-amed  by  the  view  of  the  project  area 
gained  during  the  tour.  For  this  reason,  the  tour  must  be  extensive  enough  to  give  the  team  a  fuU 
sense  of  the  resources  available  within  the  project  boundaries.  The  resource  tern  should  see  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  positive  features  of  the  project  area  in  order  to  perform  a  realistic  evaluation 
of  the  project. 
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Any  "welcome"  dinner,  reception,  or  other  public  event  to  mark  the  resource  team  project 
should  be  held  on  the  first  evening.  An  intensive  work  schedule  begins  the  Mowing  morning 
and  It  should  not  be  interrupted  by  formal  pubUc  events.  If  a  first  evening  event  is  planned  it  ' 
should  include  those  who  wiU  be  interviewed  by  the  resource  team  the  following  day.  This'  event 
might  be  a  way  to  include  ex-officio  project  members,  such  as  state  legislators,  congressmen  or 
representatives  of  civic  organizations,  as  keynote  speakers.  When  planning  this  event,  please'  be 
aware  that  resource  team  members  have  been  traveling  most  of  the  day  and  that  they  have  a  hard 
week  ahead  of  them. 

PAY  TWO;  THF,  TNTFP VTPW  ppnr^yrcc 

The  second  day  will  be  devoted  to  interviews  from  about  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  interview 
Focess  is  the  primary  means  by  which  the  resource  team  will  understand  the  commitment  of 
project  area  residents  to  cany  out  development  projects.  The  team  wiU  use  these  interviews  to  c^ain 
an  understanding  of  past  trends,  current  conditions,  and  development  potential  in  the  project  area 
Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  who  is  interviewed  and  where  the  interviews  should  take  place. 

WHO  SHOTTLD  RF.  TNTTrpvj|7wirpo 

The  interviews  should  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  project  area  and  should  be 
orgamzed  on  the  basis  of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  area.  For  instance,  the  Fisher  County 
resource  team  interviewed  approximately  150  residents  representing  a  wide  range  of  community 
interests.  These  interviews  served  two  purposes:  (1)  to  provide  input  to  the  resource  team  and  (2) 
to  renew  a  dialogue  within  tfie  project  area  among  crucial  development  groups. 

The  interviews  should  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  tfiat  is  as  comfortable  and  confidential  as 
possible.  The  entire  resource  team  should  be  present  and  involved  witfi  each  interview  group 
While  group  interviews  are  necessitated  in  most  instances  by  the  sheer  number  of  residents  with 
which  the  resource  team  needs  to  meet,  specific  information  may  need  to  be  kept  confidential  to 
guarantee  the  most  honest  discussion  between  tfie  resource  team  and  the  interviewees  The 
presence  of  development  project  members  and  otfier  local  residents  should  be  minimized  in  groups 
with  which  they  are  not  directiy  associated. 

The  ca.  gories  of  interview  subjects  included  below  wiU  provide  an  understandina  of  the 
breadth  of  groups  to  be  scheduled  for  the  resource  team. 

COUNTY  nOVFRNMP;\7 

Because  tfie  resource  team  process  focuses  on  area-wide  development,  it  is  critical  to  begin 
with  the  county  governing  body,  such  as  the  commissioners  comt  and  the  county  judge  Th, 
views  of  the  county  commissioners  will  set  the  tone  for  the  resource  team  evaluation  and  may 
determine  the  boundaries  for  future  development 
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INDTJSTRTAT.  TOMMT^^T^N 

The  resource  team  should  hear  many  creative  ideas  from  the  industrial  commission, 
economic  development  commission,  or  similiar  private  or  public-private  development  agency  or 
agencies  within  the  project  area,  and  team  members  can  use  these  ideas  throughout  the  subsequent 
interview  process  to  stimulate  additional  concepts  from  other  local  residents.  The  resource  team 
will  depend  on  the  commission  memben>  for  honest,  realistic  assessments  of  project  area  conditions 
and  prospects. 

MTJNTCYPAT.  r.nV|7P>rA4ip;|vjTg 

Municipal  governments  will  also  play  a  crucial  role  in  making  development  plans  work; 
therefore,  the  resource  team  should  meet  with  city  councils  or  commissions,  city  managers,  or 
other  govermng  officials.  If  a  county  has  more  than  one  community  with  a  council,  it  wiU  be  most 
effeci     to  meet  with  each  municipal  government  separately.  This  confidentiality  will  encourage 
more  honest  responses  to  resource  team  inquiries.  If  a  coun'iy  has  several  communities  with  their 
own  governments,  it  may  not  always  be  practical  to  schedule  separate  councH  interview  panels.  In 
that  case  a  panel  of  several  municipal  governments  may  be  .lecessary. 

CHAMRFI^S  OF  COlVnVTFRrF. 

Directors  or  staff  of  any  organzied  chambers  of  commerce  should  be  interviewed.  The  most 
favorable  situation  would  be  a  single  area-wide  chamber  of  commerce  discussion.  Many  counties 
will  have  chamberj  of  commerce  in  some  communities  and  not  in  others.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  is  an  important  source  of  inforamtion  on  local  economic  conditions  and  fumre 
development  prospects  and  should  be  included  in  a  panel  discussion. 

BANKFRS 

The  resource  team  needs  to  understand  the  availabiHty  of  capital  for  local  development 
projects.  It  is  important  that  the  team  be  famiuar  with  the  fiscal  condition  of  local  banks,  the 
attimde  of  the  bankers  toward  the  contemplated  development  program,  and  the  relationship  between 
local  banks  and  regional  banks.  Due  to  the  small  number  of  banks  in  many  rural  communities,  the 
resource  tean.  interview  group  may  provide  a  valuable  opportunity  for  the  community's  bankers  to 
meet  in  the  same  room  and  discuss  common  challenges  face  to  face.  Like  other  interview  groups, 
the  meeting  may  encourage  ^he  bankers  to  meet  on  a  more  regular  basis  in  the  fumre  as  the 
development  project  moves  into  a  more  active  phase. 

MA.TOr  EMPT,OVFR5; 

The  resource  team  should  meet  with  specific  major  employers  in  sep  .rate  interviews.  For 
example,  a  primarily  agriculmrai  community  may  have  a  Kght  manufacturing  facility  which  employs 
200  workers.  The  resource  team  wiU  need  to  be  aware  of  the  unique  role  of  this  employer,  the 
future  stability  of  the  facility,  and  the  possibility  of  related  businesses  which  could  be  developed  in 
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the  project  area.  Unique  characteristics  of  particular  counties  wiU  govern  the  size  of  businesses  to 
be  considered  as  major  employers  and  the  number  of  interview  slots  to  be  allocated  to  this 
economic  category. 

CYVTCrrROTTP<; 

Civic  groups  are  an  active  component  of  many  rural  areas,  and  they  are  an  important  vehicle 
for  encouraging  community  participation  in  the  development  process.  An  interview  session  should 
be  conducted  with  officers  of  these  groups.  Depending  on  local  conditions,  relevant  groups  may 
include  service  organizatic.is  such  as  the  Jaycees  or  the  Lion's  Club,  trade  unions,  veterans- 
organizations  and  others.  The  number  and  relative  degree  of  participation  of  these  organizations  in 
community  Ufe  will  determine  the  amount  of  interview  space  devoted  to  this  category,  as  weU  as  the 
number  of  representatives  invited  from  each  organization. 

SCHOOTOFFTPTATg 

Superintendants,  school  board  members,  teacher  representatives,  or  other  officials  from  each 
school  system  in  the  county  should  De  interviewed  as  a  group.  The  quality  of  local  schools  is  a 
vital  determinant  of  development  options,  and  school  systems  often  are  the  largest  nonagriculmral 
employers  in  many  niral  counties.  School  enrollments  and  local  school  tax  bui'dens  are  imponant 
considerations  in  the  dynamics  of  most  rural  counties. 

HYGH  SCHOOL  STTTDFNTS; 

Rural  areas  face  a  continuing  challenge  in  the  loss  of  their  most  talented  young  people 
immediately  after  high  school  graduation.  This  rural  "brain  dram"  is  a  significant  component  of  the 
rural  development  agenda.  Interviews  -mth  a  group  of  student  leaders  fit)m  the  project  area's  high 
schools  will  provide  the  resource  team  with  critical  insight  into  recommendations  for  immediate 
commimity  improvements. 

RET4TT.  miST\T<;<;F«;; 

The  retaU  trade  sector  can  give  the  resource  team  a  quick  view  of  the  health  or  frailty  of  the 
local  economy.  The  retail  interview  group  snould  include  representatives  from  the  major 
conmiunities,  and  the  group  should  cover  a  variety  of  business  types.  The  large  number  of  retail 
businesses  in  any  counfy  presents  a  special  challenge  in  structuriing  this  group.  This  may  well  be 
the  largest  interview  session,  but  the  project  staff  should  be  careful  not  to  make  this  group  too  large 
to  be  effective.  The  project  staff  should  seek  a  representative  group  of  businesses  and  not  attempt 
to  inlcude  every  business  in  the  project  area.  The  primary  challenges  faced  by  the  retail  sector 
shot  -d  be  common  to  many  members  of  the  business  community,  so  that  the  resource  team  will 
leam  a  great  deal  from  a  selected  group  of  merchants. 
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MAJOR  F.rONOMTr  TNTf f  T?^<;Tg 

This  is  a  vital  portion  of  the  interview  schedule  and  will  likely  u-ka  several  interview 
sessions.  A  primary  objective  of  the  resource  team  process  is  to  present  realistic  recommendations 
which  build  on  the  existing  economic  base;  therefore,  the  resource  team  should  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  conditions  of  the  dominant  economic  sectors.  Interview  groups  in  this 
category  might  include  trade  groups,  primary  producers,  processing  industries,  regulatory 
agencies,  and  others. 

Specifically,  interviews  in  an  agricultural  area  would  include  farmers,  federal  and  state 
agricultural  agencies,  commodity  processors,  farm  interest  groups,  and  rural  service  organizations. 
Interviews  in  a  timber  producing  region  might  include  the  staff  of  paper  miUs,  logging  companies, 
tmcking  firms,  forest  service  agencies  and  other  related  organizations. 

MTNTSTFRS 

Religion  plays  a  dominant  role  in  many  niral  areas.  An  interview  session  with  a  group  of 
ministers  will  help  the  resource  team  to  understand  critical  elements  of  community  life.  The 
number  of  local  churches  may  well  prohibit  including  all  ministers  in  the  interview  group.  If  this  is 
the  case  in  a  particular  project  area,  it  is  important  that  the  project  staff  include  ministers  from  a 
variety  of  denominations  and  adequately  represent  the  various  communities  in  the  county. 

HEALTH  TARF. 

Hospitals,  clinics,  nursing  homes,  ambulance  services,  and  other  forms  of  health  care  are  a 
valuable  component  of  rural  life.  Many  rural  areas  are  facing  an  increasingly  difficult  challenge  in 
maintaking  adequate  quality  health  care  services.  These  services  are  important  in  sustaining  ° 
development  projects.  Tne  project  staff  may  want  to  set  aside  more  than  one  interview  session  for 
health  care  issues.  Some  persons  in  this  category  whose  opinions  would  be  of  great  value  would 
be  hospital  board  members,  hospital  adTninistrators,  physicians,  emergency  personnel,  and  other 
care  providers. 

SENIOR  rTTTZFN  nPOTTPg 

Tne  aging  population  of  many  rjral  areas  wUl  require  the  resource  team  to  address  the 
services  available  to  active  and  homebound  retired  residents.  Persons  in  these  interview  sessions 
might  include  directors  of  senior  citizen  centers,  rural  transponation  supervisors,  public  housing 
directors,  nursing  home  administrators,  senior  citizen  group  representatives,  and  other 
organizations. 

OTHER  INTERVIEW  TOPTPS 

^  The  sections  above  should  stimulate  ideas  about  the  groups  in  the  project  area  which  would 
be  critical  to  a  successful  resource  team  process.  The  unique  characterisdcs  of  panicular  project 
areas  play  a  most  obvious  role  in  the  organization  of  the  interview  sched  jle.  The  project  staff 
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should  carefully  assess  the  local  interests  which  are  vital  to  future  development  in  the  project  area. 
These  interests  should  be  adequately  represented  in  the  interview  schedule.  The  special  challenge 
of  the  interview  day  is  to  ir.clude  all  relevant  groups,  make  sure  that  the  groups  are  representative, 
keep  the  groups  to  a  ma^iageable  size,  and  maintain  the  day's  tight  schedule. 

3VHERE  SHOTTT.T)  THF.  TNTFR VTF.W.<;  T^F  VfVJ 

Due  to  time  constraints,  most  interviews  should  be  held  at  a  central  location.  The  chosen 
facility  should  have  adequate  meeting  space  to  provide  a  comfortable  setting  for  tiic  lengthy 
interview  day.  Depending  on  tiie  number  of  communities  in  the  county,  tiie  project  staff  may 
choose  to  have  tiie  morning  session  in  one  community  and  tiie  afternoon  session  in  anotiier.  If 
there  are  several  similiarly  sized  communities  in  the  county,  the  project  staff  may  decide  to  aold  all 
interviews  in  a  single  location,  such  as  the  county  seat  or  a  centrally  located  community.  The 
project  staff  should  be  conscious  of  balancing  interview  sessions  among  as  many  different 
communities  as  possible. 

On-site  interviews  should  be  scheduled  for  certain  interview  sessions.  These  site  visits  will 
supplement  tiie  brief  area  tour  conducted  on  the  first  day  and  will  provide  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
intense  indoor  interview  schedule  of  tiie  rest  uf  the  day.  Some  candidates  for  site  interview 
sessions  mi^^ht  include  major  employers,  hospitals,  major  community  facilities,  and  otiier  relevant 
locations.  Important  considerations  in  scheduling  on-site  interviews  should  include  travel  distance 
and  other  rime  constraints,  tiie  importance  of  the  site  in  community  life,  and  the  uniqueness  of  the 
site.  The  fiill  interview  schedule  p-ices  a  necessary  constraint  on  tiie  use  of  site  visits. 
Nevertheless,  site  visits  are  an  effective  means  of  giving  resource  team  members  a  fuUer 
understanding  of  the  project  area. 

DAY  3:  TFAM  FOT,T,OXV-TTp 

The  third  day  should  be  unsirucmred,  with  the  resource  team  using  tiie  rime  for  hinher 
investigation  of  projects  discussed  during  tiie  interview  sessions  and  site  visits.  A  facility  should 
be  chosen  for  resource  team  work  sessions  to  discuss  tiie  progress  of  tiie  rspon  and  to  analyze 
speciilc  project  suggestions.  Community  centers,  electric  cooperative  offices,  courthouse  meeting 
rooms  or  other  suitable  facihties  tiiat  provide  adequate  workspace  would  be  appropriate.  The 
resource  team  should  have  access  to  telephones,  typewriters,  photocopy  machines  and  otiier  ofrlcs 
equipment.  Adequate  electric  outiets  shodd  be  available  for  portable  computers,  tape  recorders,  * 
and  other  equipment  team  members  might  bring  for  tiieir  own  use. 

Some  team  members  may  want  to  conduct  additional  interviews  or  meet  again  with  persons 
interviewed  tiie  previous  day.  Some  panelists  may  choose  to  visit  sites  of  potential  development 
projects  in  tiie  county.  The  project  st«ff  should  be  ready  to  accommodate  Lie  resource  team's 
requests  on  tiiis  day,  assisting  with  transponation,  clerical  duties,  assembling  interview  groups,  or 
other  needs  on  short  notice, 
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Most  of  th«  resource  team  will  spend  the  day  focusing  on  tiie  dozens  of  ideas  expressed 
during  interview  sessions  and  organizing  them  into  concise  and  realistic  recommendations.  This 
work  day  will  be  the  first  organized  opportunity  for  the  entire  resource  team  to  discuss  the 
conditions  of  the  project  area,  the  development  ideas  expressed  by  project  area  residents,  and  the 
suitability  of  various  development  prospects  for  the  particular  community  being  studied.  This 
opportunity  will  show  the  value  of  a  diverse  and  experienced  panel  of  resource  team  members. 
Their  varied  perspectives  will  enable  them  to  assess  local  conditions  and  potential  in  light  of 
development  successes  and  fai'ures  in  other  rural  areas  throughout  the  country. 

The  work  day  discussions  wdll  gradually  resolve  into  a  final  set  of  recommendations  to  be 
reported  to  the  community  the  following  day.  All  paneUsts  should  contribute  to  these  discussions 
for  the  most  effective  resource  team  process.  The  resource  team  participants  will  link  potential 
projects  with  private,  state,  and  federal  development  initiatives  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
Again,  the  diversity  of  the  resource  team  will  enhance  tliC  value  of  the  final  recommendations. 

DAY  4:  PTJRLTC  RF.POPT  QF  PRET  JMTNAR Y  FTNT)TNO.S 

The  founh  day  will  complete  the  on-site  phase  of  the  resource  team  process  in  the  project 
area,  culminating  in  the  delivery  of  an  oral  repon  of  preliminary  findings  to  the  community  in  the 
early  afternoon.  The  resource  team  should  spend  the  moming  finalizing  the  recommendations, 
organizing  the  recommendations  into  written  form,  and  assigning  parts  of  the  presentation  to  each 
participating  resource  team  agency.  The  project  staff  should  provide  clerical  assistance  to  assure 
smooth  preparation  of  the  public  report 

The  public  repon  will  consist  of  a  list  of  preliminary  recommendations,  which  will  be  more 
extensively  developed  by  the  participating  agencies  in  a  wrinen  repcn  some  weeks  after  the  public 
presentation.  The  public  report  should  be  in  a  form  presentable  to  area  media,  the  public  and  the 
project  sponsors.  Tnis  rough  draft  will  provide  an  initial  indication  of  what  projects  the  project 
sponsors  can  undenake  between  the  release  of  the  preliminary  repon  and  final  receipt  of  the  written 
report 

The  public  presentation  should  take  place  in  a  suitable  public  facility  in  the  county  seat  or 
other  central  location.  The  project  sponsors  should  invite  area  media,  local  government  officials, 
all  those  interviewed  by  the  resource  team,  and  others  who  will  be  active  in  the  future  development 
of  the  county.  Two  to  three  hours  should  be  allowed  for  the  oral  presentation  and  questions  fi-om 
residents. 

The  preliminary  repon  can  serve  as  a  detailed  oudine  for  the  development  of  drafts  of  the 
final  written  report.  Distribution  of  the  draft  repon  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  pending  delivery 
of  the  more  extensive  written  repon  within  about  six  weeks. 


THE  WRTTTFNT?FPm?T 

The  project  sponsors  should  negotiate  prior  to  the  resource  team  visit  for  designation  of  one 
of  the  participating  agencies  as  lead  agency  in  assembling  materials,  interviews  and  preliminary 
recommendations  and  to  produce  the  report  for  local  distribunon.  The  repon  should  represent  the 
views  of  all  agencies  and  major  sponsors  involved  in  the  resource  team  project  and  should  be 
developed  in  several  drafts,  with  each  circulated  to  resource  team  members  and  project  sponsors  for 
comments,  criticism  and  additional  information.  When  a  final  draft  is  prepared,  resource  team 
members  should  show  their  concurrence  in  the  document  by  sending  a  letter  of  agreement  to  the 
lead  agency  or  the  chief  project  sponsor.  The  final  repon  should  be  delivered  to  the  sponsors 
within  six  weeks  of  completion  of  the  resource  team  visit 

Funding  for  the  repon  should  be  sought  in  the  same  fashion  as  funding  for  the  site  visit  The 
project  sponsors  should  request  that  the  lead  agency  fund  publication  of  the  final  report.  The 
agency  may  be  willing  to  bear  the  cost  in  exchange  for  publication  -n-edit  or  some  similar 
consideration.  Should  the  lead  agency  decline  to  publish  the  repon  for  any  reason,  the  sponsors 
should  seek  funding  suppon  from  all  resource  team  agencies,  local  governments,  civic  groups,  and 
other  private  sources. 

The  final  document  is  a  critical  workbook  for  the  project  area's  development  process,  and  a 
well-written  repon  may  serve  as  a  promotional  piece  for  development  efforts  including  grant 
applications  and  industrial  recruiting  ventures.  Funding  for  the  final  repon  should  be  secured  well 
in  advance  of  the  resource  team  site  visit 

The  final  report  should  briefly  describe  the  past  trends  and  current  conditions  of  the  project 
area.  The  repon  should  be  frank  in  addressing  the  liabilities  as  well  as  the  assets  in  the  project  area, 
since  the  definition  of  economic  problems  is  often  necessary  in  securing  foundation  grants  or 
government  grants  for  specific  development  projects.  Tne  final  report  should  list  specific 
recommendations  for  community  and  business  development  projects,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
defining  which  projects  can  be  accomplished  with  project  area  resources  and  which  projects  will 
require  outside  assistance.  Sources  of  financial  and  technical  assistance  for  each  suggested  project 
should  be  noted  in  the  report. 

PROJECT  RECOMMF.\T)ATTON  AND  TMPLEMENTATTON 

Resource  team  recommendations  should  be  both  realistic  and  achievable.  The  proposals 
should  build  on  existing  industries  and  resources.  These  practical  suggestions  should  be  a 
balanced  program  of  short-term,  mid-range,  and  long-term  projects. 

A  strategic  planning  session  to  .set  priorities  and  determine  responsibilities  among  project 
sponsors  for  achieving  specific  recommended  goals  should  be  held  in  conjunction  with  receipt  of 
the  written  document  This  session  can  be  organized  and  directed  by  one  of  tfie  agencies  that 
participated  in  the  resource  team  or  by  any  other  agency  with  expertise  in  community  strategic 
planning.  The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  promote  an  organized  local  approach  to  Uiming  the 
recommendations  into  reality. 
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The  project  staff  should  use  the  strategic  planning  session  to  develop  community  cooperation 
and  to  coordinate  individual  efforts  into  a  cohesive  and  effective  county-wide  development 
program.  Some  of  the  project  recommendations  will  logically  be  in  the  realm  of  duties  of  the 
_  county  government.  Others  should  be  implemented  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  civic 
organization.  Some  recommendations  might  be  addressed  only  by  a  state  highway  department  or  a 
private  development  foundation.  Projects  should  be  assigned  to  the  entities  mo:t  logically  qualified 
to  cany  them  out 

A  complete  written  resource  team  repon  should  list  a  variety  of  sources  of  technical 
assistance  for  each  project  recommendation.  The  project  staff  should  strive  to  balance  the  project 
aiea^s  requests  for  assistance.  For  example,  the  state  agriculture  agency  should  not  be  asked  to  do 
six  separate  market  feasibility  studies  while  a  well-qualified  regional  university  is  not  requested  to 
undertake  any  such  projects.  The  project  staff  should  work  to  match  development  projects  with 
willing  public  or  private  institutions.  If  an  agency  is  capable  of  handling  that  project  on  its  own, 
the  project  staff  should  direct  other  agencies  to  other  projects.  A  successful  resource  team  repon 
will  have  more  than  enough  realistic  projects  to  go  around.  The  project  sta^'i  should  take  on  a 
reasonable  number  of  recommended  projects,  spread  the  requests  for  assistance  a^iong  the  willing 
and  qualified  agencies,  and  stay  aware  of  local  follow-up  effons  on  the  various  projects. 

Subsequent  assessment  projects  may  be  needed  to  examine  specific  projects  in  greater  detail 
and  to  review  the  progress  of  particular  projects.  These  subsequent  assessments  should  be 
scheduled  as  needed. 

CONCLIJSTON 

The  resource  team  approach  to  development  assessment  offers  many  advantages  to  rural 
communities. 

*It  relies  heavily  on  local  initiative,  giving  communities  firm  control  over  development  planning. 
*It  makes  extensive  use  of  free  or  low-cost  expen  assistance  from  both  public  and  private  agencies. 
*It  requires  litde  in  the  way  of  community  resources  beyond  the  commitment  of  time  and  energy 
from  local  participants. 

*It  is  extremely  flexible,  can  be  readily  adapted  to  make  use  of  the  expertise  of  a  wide  variety  of 
organizations,  and  is  relevant  for  a  variety  of  targeted  project  areas. 

*It  permits  a  fairly  broad  analysis  of  the  project  area  by  experts  dra^^vn  from  a  number  of  different 
disciplines. 

*It  is  an  open  process  and  permits  the  sharing  of  a  wide  range  of  views  from  many  segments  of  the 
community  in  a  project  area. 

*It  can  be  accomplished  within  a  relatively  short  time  frame. 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  FOR  FISHER  COUNTY 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  RESOURCE  TEAM 

Tuesday,  November  3, 1987 

ROBY 

nSHER  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  ANNEX 

8:00  A.M.        County  Commissioners  Coun 

8:20  A.M.       Fisher  County  Economic  Development  Commission 

8 :45  A.M       Cotton  Gin  Managers 

9:05  A.M       Roby  City  CouncU 

9:25  A.M       Federal  and  State  Agricultural  Agencies 

9:50  A.M       Fisher  County  Farmers  Union 
10: 10  A.M.         Lions  Clubs  --  Roby  and  Rotan 
10:30  A.M         Hsher  County  Extension  Agents 
1 1 : 1 0  A.M         Big  Three  Pork  Producers  ~  Site  Visit 

ROTAN 

CITY  SAVINGS  ASSOCLOTON  MEETING  ROOM 


1:10  P.M. 

Fisher  County  Ministers 

1:30  P.M. 

Bank  Officials 

1:50  P.M. 

Fisher  County  School  Administrators 

2:15  P.M. 

Fisher  County  Business  Owners  and  Manage 

2:35  P.M. 

Fisher  County  Farm  Bureau 

3:00  P.M. 

Rotan  City  Council 

3:20  P.M. 

Rotan  Chamber  of  Commerce 

4:00  P.M. 

National  Gypsum  Plant  ~  Site  Visit 

4:30  P.M. 

Senior  Citizens  Center  --  Site  Visit 

5:00  P.M. 

Fisher  County  Hospital  --  Site  Visit 

Appendix  V: 


DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION  ACT 
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Development  Corporation 

Act  of  1979 
(as  amended) 


SECTION  1.         This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Development 
Corporation  Act  of  1979." 

SECTION  2.         Wherever  used  in  this  Act  unless  a  differ- 
ent meaning  clearly  appears  in  the  context,  the  following 
terms,  whether  singular  or  plural,  shall  mean  as  follows: 

(1)  "Board  of  directors"  shall  mean  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  any  corporation  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(2)  "Commission"  shall  mean  the  Texas  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. 

(3)  "Corporation"  shall  mean  any  industrial  development 
corporation  organized  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  "Cost"  as  applied  to  a  project  shall  mean  and 
embrace  the  cost  of  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction, 
improvement  and  expansion,  including  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
of  all  land,  rights-of-way,  property  rights,  easements  and 
interests,  the  cost  of  all  machinery  and  equipment,  financing 
charges,  interest  prior  to  and  during  construction  and  for 

one  year  after  completion  of  construction  whether  or  not 
capitalized,  necessary  reserve  funds,  cost  of  estimates  and 
of  engineering  and  legal  services,  plans,  specifications, 
surveys,  estimates  of  cost  and  of  revenue,  other  expenses 
necessary  or  incident  to  determining  the  feasibility  and 
practicability  of  acquiring,  constructina,  reconstructing, 
improving  and  expanding  any  such  project/  administrative 
expense  and  such  other  expense  as  may  be  necessary  or  incicent 


to  the  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruction,  improvement 
and  expansion  thereof,  the  placing  of  the  same  in  operation 
and  the  financing  or  refinancing  of  any  such  project,  including 
the  refunding  of  any  outstanding  obligations,  mortgages  or 
advances  issued,  made  or  given  by  any  person  for  any  of  the 
aforementioned  costs • 

(5)  "City"  shall  mean  any  municipality  of  the  state 
incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  (i)  any  general  or 
special  law  or  (ii)  the  home-rule  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 

(6)  "County"  shall  mean  a  county  of  this  state. 

(7)  "District"  shall  mean  a  conservation  and  reclamation 
district  established  under  authority  of  Article  XVI,  Section  59, 
of  the  Texas  Constitution. 

(8)  "Governing  body"  shall  mean  the  board,  council, 
commission,  commissioners  court  or  legislative  body  of  the 
unit. 

(9)  ^  "Indust^-ial  development  corporation"  shall  mean  a 
corporation  created  and  existing  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  a  constituted  authority  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
one  or  more  projects. 

(10)  "Project"  shall  mean  the  land,  buildings,  equipment, 
facilities,  and  improvements  (one  or  more)  found  by  the  board 
of  directors  to  be  required  or  suitable  for  the  promotion  of 
manufacturing  development  and  expansion  and  for  the  industrial 
development  and  expansion  of  airport  and  port  facilities, 
distribution  centers,  truck  terminals  operated  by  regulated 
common  carriers,  sewage  or  solid  waste  disposal  facilities, 

air  or  water  pollution  control  facilities,  and  other  industrial 
facilities,  and  facilities  which  are  related  to  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  public  purposes  of  this 
Act,  all  as  defined  in  the  rules  of  the  commission,  irrespective 
of  whether  in  existence  or  required  to  be  acquired  or  con- 
structed thereafter.     In  addition,  in  blighted  or  economically 
depressed  areas  or  federally  assisted  new  communities  located 
within  a  home-rule  city  or  a  federally  designated  economically 
depressed  county  of  less  than  50,000  persons  according  to  the 
last  federal  decennial  census,  a  project  may  include  the 
land,  buildings,  equipment,  facilities,  and  improve^nents  (one 
or  more)  found  by  the  board  of  directors  to  be  required  or 
suitable  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  development  and 
expansion  and  in  furtherance  of  the  public  purposes  of  this 
Act,  or  for  use  by  comm-ircial  enterprises,  all  as  defined  in 
the  rules  of  the  commission,  irrespective  of  whether  in 


existence  or  required  to  be  acquired  or  constructed  thereafter. 
As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  blighted  or  economically  depressed 
areas  shall  mean  those  areas  and  areas  immediately  adjacent 
thereto  within  a  city  which  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a 
substantial  number  of  substandard,  slum,  deteriorated,  or 
deteriorating  structures,  or  which  suffer  from  a  high  relative 
rate  of  unemployment,  or  which  have  been  designated  and 
included  in  a  tax  incremental  district  created  under  Chapter  695, 
Acts  of  the  66th  Legislature,  Regular  Session,  1979  (Article  1066d, 
Vernon's  Texas  Civil  Statutes),  or  any  combination  of  the 
foregoing,  the  city  finds  and  determines,  after  a  hearing, 
substantially  impair  or  arrest  the  sound  growth  of  the  city, 
or  constitute  an  economic  or  social  liability  and  are  a 
menace  to  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  in  their 
present  condition  and  use.    Notice  of  the  hearing  at  which 
the  city  considers  establishment  of  an  economically  depressed 
or  blighted  area  shall  be  posted  at  the  city  hall  prior  to 
such  hearing. 

"Federally  assisted  new  communities"  shall  mean  those 
federally  assisted  areas  which  have  received  or  will  receive 
assistance  in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  under  Title  X  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  a  portion  of  the  federally 
assisted  area  has  received  grants  under  Section  107(a)(1)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 

(11)  "Resolution"  shall  mean  the  resolution,  order, 
ordinance  or  other  official  action  by  the  governing  body  of  a 
unit. 


(12)  "Unit"  shall  mean  a  city,  county  or  district  which 
may  create  and  utilize  a  corporation. 

(13)  "Bonds"  include  bonds,  notes,  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness. 

SECTION  3.  It  is  hereby  fouuJ,  determined  and  declared: 

(1)  that  the  present  and  prospective  right  to  gainful 
employment  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  state 
require  as  a  public  purpose  the  promotion  and  development  of 
new  and  expanded  industrial  and  manufacturing  enterprises; 

(2)  that  the  existence,  development  and  expansion  of 
industry  are  essential  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  state 
and  to  the  full  employment,  welfare  and  prosperity  of  its 
citizens; 

(3)  that  the  means  and  measures  authorized  by  this  Act 
and  the  assistance  provided  in  this  Act,  especially  with 
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respect  to  financing,  are  in  the  public  interest  and  serve  a  • 
public  purpose  of  the  state  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  economically  by  the  securing  and 
"retaining  of  private  industrial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
and  the  resulting  maintenance  of  a  higher  level  of  employment, 
economic  activity  and  stability; 

(4)  that  community  industrial  development  corporations 

in  Texas  have  themselves  invested  substantial  funds  in  success- 
ful industrial  development  projects  and  have  experienced 
difficulty  in  undertaking  such  additional  projects  by  reason 
of  the  partial  inadequacy  of  their  own  funds  or  funds  poten- 
tially available  from  local  subscription  sources  and  by 
reason  of  limitations  of  local  financial  institutions  in 
providing  additional  and  sufficiently  sizable  first  mortgage 
loans;  and 

(5)  that  communities  in  this  state  are  at  a  critical 
disadvantage  in  competing  with  communities  in  other  states 
for  the  location  or  expansion  of  such  enterprises  by  virtue 
of  the  availability  and  prevalent  use  in  all  other  states  of 
financing  and  other  special  incentives;  therefore,  the  issuance 
of  revenue  bonds  by  corporations  on  behalf  of  political 
subdivisions  of  the  state  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the 
promotion  and  development  of  new  and  expanded  industrial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  to  provide  and  encourage  employment 
and  the  public  welfare  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  a  public  purpose. 

This  Act  shall  be  liberally  construed  in  conformity  with 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  herein  expressed. 

SECTION  4.  (a)  Any  number  of  natural  persons,  not 

less  than  three,  each  of  whom  is  at  least  18  years  of  age  and 
a  qualified  elector  of  the  unit  may  file  with  the  governing 
body  of  a  unit  a  written  application  requesting  that  the  unit 
authorize  and  approve  creation  of  a  corporation  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  unit.    The  governing  body  of  the  unit  may  not 
charge  a  filing  fee  for  the  application.     If  the  governing 
body  by  appropriate  resolution  finds  and  determines  that  it 
is  advisable  that  the  corporation  be  authorized  and  created 
and  approves  the  articles  of  incorporation  proposed  to  be 
used  in  organizing  the  corporation,  then  the  articles  of 
incorporation  for  the  corporation  may  be  filed  as  hereinafter 
provided.    A  unit  may  authorize  and  approve  creation  of  one 
or  more  corporations,  provided  that  the  resolution  approving 
the  creation  of  each  corporation  shall  specify  the  public 
purpose  or  purposes  of  the  unit  which  the  corporation  may 
further  on  behalf  of  the  unit,  which  purpose  or  purposes 
shall  be  limited  to  the  promotion  and  development  of  indus- 


trial  and  manufacturing  enterprises  to  promote  and  encourage 
employment  and  the  public  welfare.    No  corporation  may  be 
formed  unless  the  unit  has  properly  adopted  a  resolution  as 
herein  described. 

(b)    There  is  hereby  created  the  Texas  Small  Business 
Industrial  Development  Corporation  which  shall  act  on  behalf 
of  the  state  to  carry  out  the  public  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Texas  Small  Business  Industrial  Developrr.ent  Corporation 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  organized  and  governed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  have  all  of  the  powers, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  limitations,  provided  for 
corporations  by  this  Act.     For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
state  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  unit  under  whose  auspices 
the  Texas  Small  Business  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
IS  created  and  the  commission  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
governing  body.    The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Texas 
Small  Business  Industrial  Development  Corporation  shall  be 
signed  by  at  least  three  members  of  the  commission,  shall  set 
forth  the  information  requested  by  Subdivisions  (1)  through 
(9),  Section  (6),  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
commission,  as  governing  body.    The  corporate  existence  of 
the  Texas  Small  Business  Industrial  Development  Corporation 
shall  begin  upon  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
by  the  secretary  of  state.    To  the  extent  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  inconsistent  with  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  control  as  to 
the  creation,  organization,  administration,  operation,  and 
affairs  of  the  Texas  Small  Business  Industrial  Development 
Corporation. 

SECTION  5.  The  corporation  shall  be  a  nonmember, 

nonstock  corporation. 

SECTION  6.         The  articles  of  incorporation  shall  set 
forth: 


(1)  the  name  of  the  corporation; 

(2)  a  statement  that  the  corporation  is  a  nonprofit 
corporation; 

(3)  the  period  of  duration  which  may  be  perpetual; 

(4)  the  specific  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  the 
corporation  is  organized  and  may  issue  bonds  on  behalf  of  the 
unit; 

(5)  that  the  corporation  has  no  members  and  is  a  nonstoclT 
corporation; 


(6)  ^  any  provision  not  inconsistent  with  law,  including 
any  provision  which  under  this  Act  is  required  or  permitted 
to  be  set  forth  in  the  bylaws,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

(7)  the  street  address  of  its  initial  registered  office 
and  the  name  of  its  initial  registered  agent  at  such  street 
addresse- 
es)   the  number  of  directors  constituting  the  initial 

board  of  directors  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons 
who  are  to  serve  as  the  initial  directors; 

(9)  the  name  and  street  address  of  each  incorporator; 

and 

(10)  a  recital  that  the  unit  has  specifically  authorized 
the  corporation  by  resolution  to  act  on  its  behalf  to  further 
the  public  purpose  or  purposes  stated  in  the  resolution  and 

in  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  has  approved  the  articles 
of  incorporation. 

SECTION  7.  (a)    Triplicate  originals  of  the  articles 

of  incorporation  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of 
state.     If  the  secretary  of  state  finds  that  the  articles  of 
incorporation  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he 
shall,  when  a  fee  of  $25  has  been  paid: 

(1)  endorse  on  each  original  the  word  "Filed"  and  the 
month,  day  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  originals  in  his  office;  and 

(3)  issue  two  certificates  of  incorporation  to  each  of 
which  he  shall  affix  one  of  such  originals. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  incorporation  together  with  an 
original  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  affixed  thereto  by 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  oe  delivered  to  the  incorporators 
or  their  representatives  and  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
unit  under  whose  auspices  the  corporation  was  created. 

(c)  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion, the  corporate  existence  shall  begin.    After  the  issuance 
of  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  incorporation  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  incontestable  for  any  cause,  and  such 
certificate  of  incorporation  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  all  conditions  precedent  required  to  be  performed  by  the 
incorporators  and  by  the  unit  have  been  complied  with  and 
that  the  corporation  has  been  incorporated  under  this  Act. 


SECTION  8.         Each  corporation  shall  have  and  contin- 
uously maintain  in  this  state: 

(1)  a  registered  office  which  may  be,  but  need  not  be, 
the  same  as  its  principal  office;  and 

(2)  a  registered  agent,  which  agent  may  be  an  individual 
resident  in  this  state  whose  business  office  is  identical 
with  such  registered  office,  or  a  domestic  corporation, 
whether  for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  or  a  foreign  corporation, 
whether  for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  authorized  to  transact 
business  or  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  this  state  which  has  a 
principal  or  business  office  identical  with  such  registered 
office. 

SECTION  9.  (a)    A  corporation  may  change  its  regis- 

tered office  or  change  its  registered  agent  or  both  upon 
filing  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  a  statement 
setting  forth: 

(1)  the  name  of  the  corporation; 

(2)  the  post-office  address  of  its  then  registered 
office; 

(3)  if  the  post-office  address  of  its  registered  office 
IS  to  be  changed,  the  post-office  address  to  which  the  regis- 
tered office  is  to  be  changed; 

(4)  the  name  of  its  then  registered  agent; 

(5)  if  its  registered  agent  is  to  be  changed,  the  name 
CI  its  successor  registered  agent; 

(6)  that  the  post-office  address  of  its  registered 
office  and  the  post-office  address  of  the  business  office  of 
Its  registered  agent  as  changed  will  bo  identical;  and 

(7)  that  such  change  was  authorized  by  its  board  of 
directors  or  by  an  officer  of  the  corporation  so  authorized 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

(b")    Duplicate  originals  of  such  statement  shall  be 
executed  by  the  corporation  by  its  president  or  vice  president 
and  verified"  by  him  and  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
If  the  secretary  of  state  finds  that  such  statement  conforms 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shall,  when  a  fee  of  $25 
has  been  paid: 
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(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  originals  the  word  "Filed" 
and  the  month,  day  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  originals  in  his  office;  and 

(3)  return  the  other  original  to  the  corporation  or  its 
representative • 

^  (c)  Upon  such  filing,  the  change  of  address  of  the 
registered  office  or  the  appointment  of  a  new  registered 
agent  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  become  effective. 

(d)    Any  registered  agent  of  a  corporation  may  resign: 

(1)  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  corporation  at  its 
last  known  address;  and 

(2)  by  giving  written  notice  in  triplicate  to  the 
secretary  of  state  within  10  days  after  mailing  or  delivery 
of  said  notice  to  the  corporation* 

Such  notice  shall  include  the  last  known  address  of  the 
corporation  and  shall  include  the  statement  that  written 
notice  of  resignation  has  been  given  to  the  corporation  and 
the  date  thereof.    Upoa  compliance  with  the  requirements  as 
to  written  notice,  the  appointment  of  such  agent  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  expiration  of  30  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

^   (e)     If  the  secretary  of  state  finds  that  such  written 
notice  conforms  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall: 

(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  originals  the  word  "Filed" 
and  the  month,  day  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  originals  in  his  office; 

(3)  return  one  original  to  such  resigning  registered 
agent;  and 

(4)  ^  return  one  original  to  the  corporation  at  the  last 
known  address  of  the  corporation  as  shown  in  such  written 
notice . 

SECTION  10*        (a)    The  president  and  all  vice  presidents 
of  the  corporation  and  the  registered  agent  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  agents  of  such  corporation  upon  whom  any  process, 
notice  or  demand  required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be  served 
upon  the  corporation  m^y  be  served. 


,     (b)    Whenever  a  corporation  shall  fail  to  appoint  or 
maintain  a  registered  agent  in  this  state  or  whenever  its 
registered  agent  cannot  with  reasonable  diligence  be  found  at 
the  registered  office,  then  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be 
an  agent  of  such  corporation  upon  whom  any  such  process, 
notice  or  demand  may  be  served.    Service  on  the  secretary  of 
state  of  any  process,  notice  or  demand  shall  be  made  by 
delivering  to  and  leaving  with  him  or  with  the  assistant 
secretary  of  state  or  with  any  clerk  having  charge  of  the 
corporation  department  of  his  office  duplicate  copies  of  such 
process,  notice  or  demand,     in  the  event  any  such  process, 
notice  or  demand  is  served  on  the  secretary  of  state,  he 
shall  immediately  cause  one  of  the  copies  thereof  to  be 
forwarded  by  registered  mail,  addressed  to  the  corporation  at 
Its  registered  office.    Any  service  so  had  on  the  secretary 
ot  state  shall  be  returnable  in  not  less  than  30  days. 

(c)    7 he  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a  record  of  all 
processes,  notices  and  demands  served  upon  him  under  this 
article  and  shall  record  therein  the  time  of  such  service  and 
his  action  with  reference  thereto. 

SECTI9N  11.      -The- corporation  shall  have  a  board  of 
directors  in  which  all  powers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
vested  and  which  shall  consist  of  any  number  of  directors, 
not  less  than  three,  each  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  .under  whose  auspices  the  corporation 
was  created  tor  a  term  of  no  more  than  six  years,  and  each  of 
whom  shall  be  removable  by  the  unit  for  cause  or  at  will. 

4.  iP^^^?^,?^^-'--'-  such  without  compensation  except 

that  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  hereunder. 

SECTI9N  12.        After  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of 
incorporation,  an  organizational  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  named  m  the  articles  of  incorporation  shall  be 
held  within  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  bylaws, 
electing  officers  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  may  come 
before  the  meeting.    The  incorporators  calling  the  meeting 
shall  give  at  least  three  days'  notice  thereof  by  mail  to 
each  director  named  in  the  articles  of  incorporation,  which 
notice  shall  state  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting. 

SECTION  13.       The  initial  bylaws  of  a  corporation  shall 
be  adopted  by  its  board  of  directors  and  approved  by  resolution 
of  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices  the 
corporation  was  created. 

SECTION  14.        (a)    A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
less^^^^  ^^^^  °^  directors  shall  be  whichever  is 


(1)  a  majority  of  the  number  of  directors  fixed  by  the  • 
bylaws  or  in  the  absence  of  a  bylaw  fixing  th^  number  of 
-directors  a  majority  of  the  number  of  directors  stated  in  the 

articles  of  incorporation;  or 

(2)  any  number,  not  less  than  three,  fixed  as  a  quorum 
by  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  act  of  the  majority  of  the  directors  present  at 
a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present  shall  be  the  act  of 
the  board  of  directors,  unless  the  act  of  a  greater  number  is 
required  by  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  the  bylaws. 

(c)  Any  action  required  by  this  Act  to  be  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  a  corporation  or  any  a^-tion  which 
may  be  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  may  be  taken 
without  a  meeting  if  a  consent  in  writing,  setting  forth  the 
action  to  be  taken,  shall  be  signed  by  all  of  the  directors. 
Such  consent  shall  have  the  sime  force  and  effect  as  a 
unanimous  vote  and  may  be  iitated  as  such  in  any  articles  or 
document  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  under  this  Act. 

SECTION  15.        (a)    The  corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to  indemnify  any  director  or  officer  or  former  director  or 
officer  of  the  corporation  for  expenses  and  costs  (including 
attorneys'  fees)  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in 
connection  with  any  claim  asserted  against  him  by  action  in 
court  or  otherwise  by  reason  of  his  being  or  having  been  such 
director  or  officer,  except  in  relation  to  matters  as  to 
which  he  shall  have  been  guilty  of  negligence  or  misconduct 
in  respect  of  the  matter  in  which  indemnity  is  sought. 

(b)    If  the  corporation  has  not  fully  indemnified  him, 
the  court  in  the  proceeding  in  which  any  claim  against  such 
director  or  officer  has  been  asserted  or  any  court  having  the 
requisite  jurisdiction  of  an  action  instituted  by  such  director 
or  officer  on  his  claim  for  indemnity  may  assess  indemnity 
against  the  corporation,  its  receiver,  or  trustee  for  the 
amount  paid  by  such  director  or  officer  (including  attorneys 
fees)  in  satisfaction  of  anj  judgment  or  in  compromise  of  any 
such  claim  (exclusive  in  either  case  of  any  amount  paid  to 
the  corporation),  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  by  him  in 
connection  therewith  to  the  extent  that  the  court  shall  deem 
reasonable  and  equitable;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  indem- 
nity may  be  assessed  under  this  section  only  if  the  court 
finds  that  the  person  indemnified  was  not  guilty  of  negligence 
or  misconduct  in  respect  of  the  matter  in  which  indemnity  is 
sought. 
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K  1^  (9)^. Regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be 
i?K    k"^"  ^^^^^  °^  without  notice  as  prescribed  in 

be^eld^nnAn  ^Pecial  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
A^i-^nJl^  prescribed  in  the  bylaws. 

«^?f,2^         °£-^  director  at  a  meeting  shall  constitute  a 
^^ilnS,  °^  ^''''^  meeting,  except  where  a  director 

?r=nSf;^4--  '"^^^^^^  the  express  purpose  of  objecting  to  the 
^o?  f?SS?L°^  ??y^^"siness  on  the  ground  that  the  meeting  is 

^^.-^^^^1°''  convened.    Neither  the  business  to  be 
transacted  at  nor  the  purpose  of  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  need  be  specified  in  the 
bf  ihe  bylawsy^""  °^  °^  "''^^  meeting,  unless  required 

(d)  Whenever  any  notice  is  required  to  be  given  to  anv 
member  or  director  of  a  corporation  under  the  provisions  o? 
^?in  """"^^l        provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 

ct^noS  K^i?"^  °^  corporation,  a  waiver  thereof  in  writing 
f,if?Kf>.  ?         person  or  persons  entitled  to  such  notice, 

^nf.}^^^  ^t^i''^^^''  ti"*^  stated  therein,  shall  be 

equivalent  to  the  giving  of  such  notice. 

^^n<=-;f?^'^i°^  officers  of  a  corporation  shall 

consist  of  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presidents,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer  and  such  other  officers  and  assistant 
2Tftf!5^       may  be  deemed  necessary,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
J\.°f  pointed  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  and  for 

?Se  ''^^^^''^  ^^""^^  ^s  prescribed  in 

S         incorporation  or  the  bylaws.     In  the  absence 

a^no?n^-f!5     P^^YIsiP''^'         Officers  shall  be  elected  or 
appointed  annually  by  the  board  of  directors.     One  person  may 

Sold  ?hf  o^^-""  ^^^^P^  t^^t         president  may  not 

ho.Ld  the  office  of  secretary. 

;,nv  ^-^^^  articles  of  incorporation  may  at 

hSLd  o?  S?^  ^1°""  H'^f  ^°  ^^'"^  amended,  provided  that  the 
board  of  directors  files  with  the  governing  body  of  the  unit 
under  whose  auspices  the  corporation  was  cheated  a  written 

to^t?;r^r??.o!P^f  •''^  ""^^  approve  such  amendment 

;?on  Jk!       ^    °£  incorporation,  specifying  in  such  applica- 
a^r^^n^^rS'^v''^  ''''  amendments  proposed  to  be  made.     If  the 
body  by  appropriate  resolution  finds  and  determines 
advisable  that  the  proposed  amendment  be  made, 
authorizes  the  same  to  be  made  and  approves  the  form  of  the 
llT/tt  ^"'^J^f^t,  the  board  of  directors  shall  pJScefd  to 
amend  the  articles  as  hereinafter  provided. 

at  ani^l-JmPL^^J^^-^®^  of  incorporation  may  also  be  amended 
^ncn^Lo       ^         governing  body  of  the  unit  under  whose 
auspices  the  corporation  was  created  at  its  sole  discretion 
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by  adopting  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  . 
the  corporation  by  resolution  of  such  governing  body  and 
delivering  the  articles  of  amendment  to  the  secretary  of 
•*state  as  hereinafter  provided. 

SECTION  18.        The  articles  of  amendment  shall  be  executed 
in  duplicate  by  the  corporation  by  its  president  or  by  a  vice 
president  and  by  its  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary  or 
by  the  presiding  officer  and  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  whose  auspices  the  corporation  was 
created,  shall  be  verified  by  one  of  the  officers  signing 
such  articles,  and  shall  set  forth: 

(1)  the  name  of  the  corporation; 

(2)  if  the  amendment  alters  any  provision  of  the  original 
or  amended  articles  of  incorporation,  an  identification  by 
reference  or  description  of  the  altered  provision  and  a 
statement  of  its  text  as  it  is  amended  to  read;  if  the  amend- 
ment is  an  addition  to  the  original  or  amended  articles  of 
incorporation,  a  statement  of  that  fact  and  the  full  text  of 
each  provision  added;  and 

(3)  the  fact  that  such  amendment  was  adopted  or  approved 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  and  the  date  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  amendment  was  adopted  or  approved  by  such  govern- 
ing body. 

SECTION  19.        (a)    Triplicate  originals  of  the  articles 
of  amendment  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
If  the  secretary  of  state  finds  that  the  articles  of  amendment 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  he  shall,  when  a  fee 
of  $25  has  been  paid: 

(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  originals  the  word  "Filed" 
and  the  month,  day  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  originals  in  his  office;  and 

(3)  issue  two  certificates  of  amendment  to  each  of 
which  he  shall  affix  an  original. 

(b)  A  certificate  of  amendment  together  with  an  original 
of  the  articles  of  amendment  affixed  thereto  by  the  secretary 
of  state  shall  be  delivered  to  the  corporation  or  its  repre- 
sentative and  to  the  governing  body  of  the  unit  under  whose 
auspices  the  corporation  was  created. 

(c)  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  certificate  of  amendment 

by  the  secretary  of  state,  the  amendment  shall  become  effective 


and  the  articles  of  incorporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
amended  accordingly. 

(d)    No  amendment  shall  affect  any  existing  cause  of 
action  in  favor  of  or  against  such  corporation  or  any  pending 
suit  to  which  such  corpora     m  shall  be  a  party  or  the  existing 
rights  of  persons  other  th„.;  '  embers;  and  in  the  event  the 
corporate  name  shall  be  changed  by  amendment,  no  suit  brought 
I  or  against  such  corporation  under  its  former  name  shall 
abate  for  that  reason. 

SECTION  20.        (a)    A  corporation  may,  by  following  the 
procedure  to  amend  the  articles  of  incorporation  provided  by 
this  Act  including  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices  the  corporation  was 
created,  authorize,  execute  and  file  restated  articles  of 
incorporation  which  may  restate  either; 

(1)  the  entire  text  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  as 
amended  or  supplemented  by  all  certificates  of  amendment 
previously  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state;  or 

(2)  the  entire  text  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  as 
amended  or  supplemented  by  all  certificates  of  amendment 
previously  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  as  further 
amended  by  such  restated  articles  t  incorporation. 

(b)  If  the  restated  articles  of  incor^  oration  restate 

articles  of  incorporation  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented by  all  certificates  of  amendment  previously  issued  by 
the  secretary  of  state  without  making  any  further  amendment 

f^ff'  introductory  paragraph  shall  contain  a  statement 

that  the  instrument  accurately  copies:  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration and  all  amendments  thereto  that  are  in  effect  "  ■> 
date  and  that  the  instrument  contains  no  change  in  tue  provi- 
sions thereof,  provided  that  the  number  of  directors  then 
constituting  the  board  of  directors  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  persons  then  serving  as  directors  may  be  inserted  in 
lieu  of  similar  information  concerning  the  initial  board  of 
directors,  and  the  name  and  address  of  each  incorporator 
may  be  omitted. 

(c)  If  the  restated  articles  of  incorporation  restate 

articles  of  incorporation  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented by  all  certificates  of  amendment  previously  issued  by 
the  secretary  of  state  and  as  further  amended  by  such  restated 
articles  of  incorporation,  the  instrument  containing  such 
articles  shall;  ^ 
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(1)  set  forth  for  any  amendment  made  by  such  restated 
articles  of  incorporation  a  rtateraent  that  each  such  amendment 
has  been  effected  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 

••Act  and  shall  further  set  forth  the  statements  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  contained  in  articles  of  amendment,  provided 
that  the  full  text  of  such  amendments  need  not  be  set  forth 
except  in  the  restated  articles  of  incorporation  as  so  amended; 

(2)  contain  a  statement  that  the  instrument  accurately 
copies  the  articles  of  incorporc  :ion  and  all  amendments 
thereto  that  are  in  effect  to  date  and  as  further  amended  by 
such  restated  articles  of  incorporation  and  that  the  instrument 
contains  no  other  change  in  any  provision  thereof;  provided 
that  the  number  of  directors  then  constituting  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  then 
serving  as  directors  may  be  inserted  in  lieu  of  similar 
information  concerning  the  initial  board  of  directors,  and 

the  names  and  addresses  of  each  incorporator  may  be  omitted; 
and 

(3)  restate  the  text  of  the  entire  articles  of  incorpor- 
ation as  amended  and  supplemented  by  all  certificates  of 
amendment  previously  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  as 
further  amended  by  the  restated  articles  of  incorporation. 

(d)  Such  restated  articles  of  incorporation  shall  be 
executed  in  triplicate  by  the  corporation  by  its  president  or 

a  vice  president  and  by  its  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary 
and  shall  be  verified  by  one  of  the  officers  signing  such 
articles.    Triplicate  originals  of  the  restated  articles  of 
incorporation  shall  be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
If  the  secretary  of  state  finds  that  the  restated  articles  of 
incorporation  conform  to  law,  he  shall,  when  a  fee  of  $25  has 
been  paid: 

(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  originals  the  word  "Filed" 
and  the  mmth,  day  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  originals  in  his  office;  and 

(3)  issue  two  restated  certificates  of  incorporation  to 
each  of  which  he  shall  affix  one  of  such  originals. 

(e)  A  restated  certificate  of  incorporation  together 
with  a  triplicate  original  of  the  restated  articles  of  incor- 
poration affixed  thereto  by  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  corporation  or  its  representative  and  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices  the  corporation 
was  created. 


(f)    Upon  the  issuance  of  the  restated  certificate  of 
incorporation  by  the  secretary  of  state,  the  original  articles 
of  incorporation  and  all  amendments  thereto  shall  be  superseded 
and  the  restated  articles  of  incorporation  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  corporation. 

SECTION  21.        Every  unit  is  hereby  authorized  to  utilize 
a  corporation  to  issue  bonds  on  its  behalf  to  finance  the 
cost  of  projects  to  promote  and  develop  industrial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  to  promote  and  encourage  employment 
and  the  public  welfare.    No  unit  is  or  shall  be  authorized  to 
lend  its  credit  or  grant  any  public  money  or  thing  of  value 
m  aid  of  a  corporation.    The  unit  will  approve  all  programs 
and  expenditures  of  the  corporation  and  annually  review  any 
financial  statements  of  the  corporation,  and  at  all  times  the 
unit  will  have  access  to  the  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 


SECTION  22.        Bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  not  to  constitute  a  debt  of  the  state,  of 
the  unit,  or  of  any  other  political  corporation,  subdivision 
or  agency  of  this  state  or  a  pledge  of  the  faith  and  credit 
of  any  of  them,  but  such  bonds  shall  be  payable  solely  from 
the  funds  herein  provided  therefor  from  revenues.    All  such 
revenue  bonds  shall  contain  on  the  face  thereof  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  neither  the  state,  the  unit,  nor  any 
political  corporation,  subdivision  or  agency  of  the  state 
shall  be  obligated  to  pay  the  same  or  the  interest  thereon 
and  that  neither  th-  faith  and  credit  nor  the  taxing  power  of 
the  state,  the  unit,  or  any  other  political  corporation, 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of 
the  principal  of  or  the  interest  on  such  bonds.    The  corpora- 
tion shall  not  be  authorized  to  incur  financial  obligations 
which  cannot  be  paid  from  proceeds  of  the  bonds  or  from 
revenues  realized  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  a  project  or 
realized  from  a  loan  made  by  the  corporation  to  finance  or 
refinance  in  whole  or  in  part  a  project.    The  corporation 
when  established  and  created  pursuant. to  the  terms  of  the  Act 
shall  be  a  constituted  authority  and  an  instrumentality 
(within  the  meaning  of  those  terms  in  the  regulations  of  the 
treasury  and  the  rulings  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
prescribed  and  promulgated  pursuant  to  Section  103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended)  and  shall  be 
authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices 
It  IS  created  for  the  specific  public  purpose  or  purposes 
authorized  by  such  unit;  but  the  corporation  is  not  intended 
to  be  and  shall  not  be  a  political  subdivision  or  a  political 
corporation  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  state,  including  without  limitation  Article  III, 
Section  52,  of  the  Texas  Constitution,  and  a  unit  shall  never 


delegate  to  a  corporation  any  of  such  unit's  attributes  of  • 
sovereignty,  including  the  power  to  tax,  the  power  of  eminent 
.domain,  and  the  police  power. 

SECTION  23.        (a)    The  corporation  shall  have  and 
exercise  all  of  the  rights,  powers,  privileges,  authority, 
and  functions  given  by  the  general  laws  of  this  state  to 
nonprofit  corporations  incorporated  under  the  Texas  Non- 
Profit  Corporation  Act,  as  amended  (Article  1396-1.01  et 
seq.,  Vernon's  Texas  Civil  Statutes);  but  to  the  extent  that 
the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  are  in  conflict  or  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  this  Act  prevails.     In  addition,  the 
corporation  shall  have  the  following  powers  with  respect  to 
projects  together  with  all  powers  incidental  thereto  or 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  those  hereinafter  stated: 

(1)  to  acquire,  whether  by  construction,  devise,  pur- 
chase, gift,  lease  or  otherwise  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  , 
methods  and  to  construct,  improve,  maintain,  equip  and  furnisn 
one  or  more  projects  located  within  the  state  or  within  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  state  and  within  or  partially  within 
the  limits  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices  the  corporation 
was  created  or  within  the  limits  of  a  different  unit  where  , 
the  governing  body  thereof  requests  the  corporation  to  exercn.se 
its  powers  therein; 

(2)  to  lease  to  a  lessee  all  or  any  part  of  any  project 
for  such  rentals  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  its 
board  of  directors  may  deem  advisable  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(3)  to  sell  by  installment  payments  or  otherwise  and 
convey  all  or  any  part  of  any  project  for  such  purchase  price 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  its  board  of  directors 
may  deem  advisable  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  or 
this  Act; 

(4)  to  make  secured  or  unsecured  loans  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  temporary  or  permanent  financing  or  refinancing 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  project,  including  the 
refunding  of  any  outstanding  obligations,  mortgages  or  advances 
issued,  made  or  given  by  any  person  for  the  cost  of  a  project; 
and  to  charge  and  collect  interest  on  such  loans  for  such 

loan  payments  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  its  board 
of  directors  may  deem  advisable  and  not  in  conflict  with  tne 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(5)  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  any  project,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  bonds  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and  to  sell  bonds  at  a 

^  (>  '■ 


KiS®  °^  prices  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  or  to 
^^n?^2;^  °  P^°P«^ty'  labor,  services,  material,  or 

of  a^SroLSr^""^^^??  ^  project  or  incidental  to  the  acquisition 
Of  a  project,  and  those  bonds  may  bear  interest  at  any  rate 

limi?^?fonf  °^  directors,  subject  to  the 

limitations  set  forth  in  this  Act; 

int-^rlf^  r.^^  security  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  and 
interest  on  any  bonds  issued  and  any  agreements  made  in 
connection  therewith,  to  mortgage  and  pledge  any  or  all  of 
Its  projects  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  whether  then  owned 
ofJ^^-^^''  acquired,  and  to  assign  any  mortgage  and  repledge 
hS  ^i^^  conveyed  to  the  corporation  to  se^uL  any  loan  ^ 
thSefLiS^'^  corporation  and  to  pledge  the  revenues  and  receipts 

corporate  TamlT  ^""^  ^^^^^^^^^  its 

r^u<.^LV'^^°  ^^""l  ^  corporate  seal  and  to  use  the  same  by 
causing  It  or  a  facsimile  thereof  to  be  impressed  on,  affixed 
X.O,  or  in  any  manner  reproduced  upon  instruments  of  anv 
nature  required  to  be  executed  by  its  proper  officers; 

ov-i--  to  make  and  alter  bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  its 

articles  of  incorporation  or  with  the  laws  of  this  state  with 
the  approval  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices  the  corporation 
was  created  by  resolution  of  the  governing  body  for  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

exi<,t-ii22       ^®f^\its  corporate  activities  and  terminate  its 
existence  by  voluntary  dissolution  as  provided  herein;  and 

(11)  whether  included  in  the  foregoing  or  not,  to  have 
Ini       ""^t'S^ii  necessary  or  appropriate  t;  e?feS 

4  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is 

con???;?^n/?i''^  ^^t^^        subject  at  all  times  to  the 

l^^  governing  body  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices 
the  corporation  was  created. 

onor-J^^  corporation  shall  not  have  the  power  to  own  or 

operate  any  project  as  a  business  other  than  as  lessor, 
^SrioL^J  or  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  any  trust 

agreement  securing  the  credit  transaction.    AccordinglJ,  the 
lessee,  purchaser,  or  borrower  pursuant  to  any  lease  sale 
?o  jg^««"'«nVfi^^^"5.^°  ^  project  shall  be  considered 

tion  o?Lr^f  °f  purposes  of  the  applica- 

tion of  any  ad  valorem,  sales,  and  use  taxes  or  any  other 
taxes  levied  or  imposed  by  this  state  or  any  political  sub- 
division of  this  state.    The  purchase  and  holding  o?  mortgages,  - 
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deeds  of  trust  or  other  security  interests  and  contractina  ' 
o?  aXjecJ"''"''^  ""^^"^^  "^^^^  "^"^       ^^^"'^^  the  operaU^n 

^«r,+-  f?^^^?^  24.        (a)    The  commission  shall  approve  the 

^""^  °^  1°^^  agreement  made  under  this 

^S;nn^^5  commission  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
?nr  t^Lf°''^^/^''^!?''?  standards  for  project  eligibility  and 
;2Li^f^f '  !u    u^^^  agreements  and  guidelines  with 

SSon=nK?i^-  ^"^i^^^s  experience,  financial  resources,  and 

any^sSch  aai^P^^n?^  ^^t  P^^^^aser  or  borrower  uAder 

any  such  agreement,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  commission 

p?oie^?  soLSf  J^hf  .-^'^""/^  affirmatively  finds  that  the 
project  sought  to  be  financed  is  in  furtherance  of  the  cublic 
purposes  of  this  Act.    Appeal  from  any  adverse  rSling  o? 
brihi°!?n^.^  "^""^^^  t^i^  subsection  may  be  made 

?L^nh=?S?-^?^°^-^°         District  court  of  Travis  County. 
The  substantial  evidence  rule  shall  apply.    Rules  reaulatinn., 

?herIto'sii??V°??'^?^"'  ^^^^^  comSL^ion'^anr^mSenS^"' 
i??h'^Se1ecretarf  orsSe"'"  ^'"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

inas  !n^o™.5  ^'^'"^^  ^  transcript  of  proceed- 

ings in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  bonds  to  the 
commission  and  request  that  the  commission  approve  such 
bonds.    On  filing  a  request  for  the  commission's  approval  of 
issuance  of  the  bonds,  the  corporati6n  shall  pay  So  the 
commission  a  nonrefundable  filing  fee  of  $1,500      If  the 

bSs'of°Li^^?r"        ^PPf'?^^  ""^^  ^^^^^  -°l«ly  the 

4.S    \    '         corporation  may  seek  a  writ  of  mandamus 

the  comS.-^^?o^'"\''??^^'  ^^^^  P"^P°^«  the  chairman  of 

iS  A??Se  l??.'^p^^-^^^°^"^?^"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^s  provided 

in  Article  1733,  Revised  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas,  1925^ 

„f  ^K^^^  commission  may  delegate  to  the  executive  director 

Joan  aa?^Znr°^''^^  authority  to  approve  a  lease,  sale  of 
loan  agreement  made  under  this  Act  5r  bonds  issued  by  a 
corporation  or  any  documents  submitted  as  provided  herein. 

y.r.r.A^^'^    ?u  ^o^Po^^ation  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
co?^ora?dn^^?''  securities  until  a  permit  authorizing  the^ 
b^heiprt^r??.- ^"^^  securities  has  been  granted 
by  the  securities  commissioner  under  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  The  securities  Act,  as  amended  (Article  581-1 
lecuH^l^^^Sn^^H^  ^^""^^  Statutes),  except  as  the  State 

tion       orH??      n"*^^  ^''^'"P^  ^^^'^  registration  by  rule,  regula- 
secur??^^^'^^''-   .^P?^^^  ^^^'^         adverse  decisio^  of  the 
be  as  «rnvnS2n^^iK''^L°.  ^^^^^  Securities  Board  shall 

Reaiste?  li?  the  Administrative  Procedure  and  Texas 

Register  Act,  as  amended  (Article  6252-13a,  Vernon's  Texas 
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civil  Statutes).    The  substantial  evidence  rule  shall  apply 
in  all  such  appeals. 

(e)  The  commission  by  rule  shall  require  corporations 
to  file  fee  schedules  and  bond  procedures.    Bond  counsel  and 
financial  advisors  participating  in  an  issue  shall  be  mutually 
acceptable  to  the  corporation  and  the  user. 

(f)  The  commission  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations 
governing  programs  for  small  businesses  receiving  loans 
guaranteed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion or  other  federal  agencies.    The  commission  may  also 

adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  loans  by  a  corporation  to  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  reloaned  as  permanent  or  temporary 
financing  of  a  project. 

SECTION  25.        (a)    The  principal  of  and  the  interest  on 
any  bonds  issued  by  a  corporation  shall  be  payable  solely 
from  the  funds  provided  for  such  payment  and  from  the  revenues 
of  the  one  or  more  projects  for  which  the  bonds  were  authorized. 
The  bonds  of  each  issue  shall  be  dated,  shall  bear  interest 
at  such  rate  or  rates  that  are  fixed,  variable,  floating,  or 
otherwise,  shall  mature  at  such  time  or  times  not  exceeding 
40  years  from  their  date  as  may  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
directors,  and  may  be  made  redeemable  before  maturity  at  the 
option  of  the  board  of  directors  at  such  price  or  prices  and 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
bonds . 

(b)    The  board  of  directors  shall  determine  the  form  of 
the  bonds,  including  any  interest  coupons  to  be  attached 
thereto,  and  shall  fix  the  denomination  or  denominations  of 
the  bonds  and  the  place  or  places  of  payment  of  principal  and 
interest.     In  cases  where  any  officer  whose  signature  or  a 
facsimile  of  whose  signature  shall  appear  on  any  bonds  or 
coupons  shall  cease  to  be  such  officer  before  the  delivery  of 
such  bonds,  such  signature  for  all  purposes  is  the  same  as  if 
he  had  remained  in  office  until  such  delivery.    The  bonds  may 
be  issued  in  coupon  or  in  registered  form  or  both  as  the 
board  qf  directors  of  the  corporation  may  determine,  and 
provisions  may  be  made  for  the  registration  of  any  coupon 
bonds  as  to  the  principal  alone  and  also  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest  and  for  the  reconversion  into  coupon  bonds  of 
any  bonds  registered  as  to  both  principal  and  interest.  The 
corporation  may  sell  bonds  at  public  or  private  sale  and  at 
an  interest  rate  not  to  exceed  that  permitted  by  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  state. 


(c)  The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  of  each  issue  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  or  for  the 
making  of  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  projects  for  which  authorized  as  defined 
herein  and  shall  be  disbursed  in  such  manner  and  under  such 
restrictions,  if  any,  provided  in  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  the  bonds  or  in  the  trust  agreement  securing 
the  same.    Bond  proceeds  may  be  used  to  pay  all  costs  incurred 
in  issuing  the  bonds,  interest  on  the  bonds  for  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  establish  reserve  funds  and  sinking  funds  for  the 
bonds.     If  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  of  any  series  issued 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  any  project  shall  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  project  for  which  the  same  shall  have  been  issued,  the 
surplus  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund 
for  such  bonds  or  used  to  purchase  bonds  in  the  open  market. 

(d)  Prior  to  the  preparation  of  definitive  bonds,  the 
corporation  may  under  like  restrictions  issue  interim  or 
temporary  bonds  with  or  without  coupons,  exchangeable  for 
definitive  bonds  when  such  bonds  shall  have  been  executed  and 
are  availeible  for  delivery.    Bonds  may  be  issued  and  lease, 
sale  and  loan  agreements  entered  into  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  without  obtaining  the  consent  or  approval  of  any 
department,  division,  commission,  board,  bureau  or  agency  of 
the  state  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

(e)  The  principal  of  and  interest  on  a  ly  bonds  issued 

by  the  corporation  shall  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  the  revenues 
and  receipts  derived  by  the  corporation  from  the  lease  or 
sale  of  the  project  so  financed  or  from  the  loan  made  by  the 
corporation  with  respect  to  the  project  so  financed  or  refinanced 
and  may  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  covering  all  or  any  part  of 
such  project,  including  any  enlargements  of  and  additions  to 
such  project  thereafter  made-    The  resolution  under  which  the 
bonds  are  authorized  to  be  issued  and  any  such  mortgage  may 
contain  any  agreements  and  provisions  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  the  project  covered  thereby,  the  fixing  and  collection  of 
rents,  purchase  price  payments  or  loan  payments,  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  special  funds  from  such  revenues  and  the 
rights  and  remedies  available  in  the  event  of  default,  all  as 
the  board  of  directors  shall  deem  advisable  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  hereof.    Each  pledge,  agreement  and 
mortgage  made  for  the  benefit  or  security  of  any  of  the  bonds 
of  the  cor*^  oration  shall  continue  effective  until  the  principal 
of  and  iu    rest  on  the  bonds  for  the  benefit  for  which  the 
same  were  made  have  been  fully  paid. 

(f )  No  issue  of  bonds,  including  refunding  bonds,  shall 
be  delivered  by  the  corporation  without  a  resolution  of  the 
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governing  body  adopted  no  more  than  60  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  delivery  of  the  bonds  specifically  approving  the  resolution 
of  the  corporation  providing  for  the  issuance  of  the  bonds. 

(g)    Bonds  issued  under  this  Act,  and  coupons,  if  any, 
representing  interest  on  the  bonds,  are  securities  as  defined 
by  Chapter  8,  Business  &  Commerce  Code,  as  amended,  and  are 
negotiable  if  issued  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

SECTION  26.        Each  corporation  is  hereby  authorized  to 
provide  by  resolution  for  the  issuance  of  its  refunding  bonds 
for  the  purpose  of  refunding  any  bonds  then  outstanding, 
issued  on  account  of  a  project,  which  shall  have  been  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  payment  of 
any  redemption  premium  thereon  and  any  interest  accrued  or  to 
accrue  to  the  date  of  redemption  of  such  bonds  and,  if  deemed 
advisable  by  the  corporation,  for  the  additional  purpose  of 
financing  improvements,  extensions  or  enlargements  to  the 
project  in  connection  with  which  the  bonds  to  be  refunded 
shall  have  been  issued  or  for  another  project.    The  issuance 
of  such  bonds,  the  maturities  and  other  details  thereof,  the 
rights  of  the  holders  thereof,  and  the  rights,  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  corporation  in  respect  to  the  same  shall 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  insofar  as  the  same 
may  be  applicable.    Within  the  discretion  of  the  corporation, 
the  refunding  bonds  may  be  issued  in  exchange  for  outstanding 
bonds  or  may  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  outstanding  bonds. 

SECTION  27.        Any  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
this- Act  may  be  secured  by  a  trust  agreement  by  and  between 
the  corporation  and  a  corporate  trustee,  which  may  be  any 
trust  company  or  bank  having  the  powers  of  a  trust  company 
within  or  without  the  state.    Any  such  trust  agreement  may 
evidence  a  pledge  or  assignment  of  the  lease,  sale  or  loan 
revenues  to  be  received  from  a  lessee  or  purchaser  of  or 
borrower  with  respect  to  a  project  for  the  payment  of  principal 
ot  and  interest  and  any  premium  on  such  bonds  as  the  same 
shall  become  due  and  payable  and  may  provide  for  creation  and 
maintenance  of  reserves  for  such  purposes.    Any  such  trust 
agreement  or  resolution  providing  for  the  issuance  of  such 
bonds  may  contain  such  provisions  for  protecting  and  enforcing 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders  as  may  be  reasonable 
and  proper  and  not  in  violation  of  law,  including  covenants 
setting  forth  the  duties  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of 
property  and  the  construction,  improvement,  maintenance, 
^^Eu^^' . insurance  of  the  project  in  connection 
with  which  such  bonds  shall  have  been  authorized,  and  the 
custody,  safeguard-ing  and  application  of  all  money.     It  shall 
De  lawful  for  any  bank  or  trust  company  incorporated  under 
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the  laws  of  the  state  which  may  act  as  depository  of  the 
proceeds  of  bonds  or  of  revenues  to  furnish  such  indemnifying 
bonds  or  to  pledge  such  securities  as  may  be  required  by  the 
corporation.    Any  such  trust  agreement  may  set  forth  the 
rights  and  remedies  of  the  bondholders  and  of  the  trustee  and 
may  restrict  the  individual  right  of  action  by  bondholders  as 
is  customary  in  trust  agreements  or  trust  indentures  securing 
bonds  and  debentures  of  private  corporations,     in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  any  such  trust  agreement  may  contain  such 
provisions  as  the  corporation  may  deem  reasonable  and  proper 
for  the  security  of  the  bondholders.    All  expenses  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  any  such  trust  agreement 
may  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the 
project. 

SECTION  28.        (a)    Any  agreement  relating  to  any  project 
shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation.    Any  such  agreement 
shall  contain  a  provision  that,  in  the  event  of  a  default  in 
the  payment  of  the  principal  of  or  the  interest  or  premium  on 
such  bonds  or  in  the  performance  of  any  agreement  contained 
in  such  proceedings,  mortgage  or  instrument,  such  payment  and 
performance  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus  or  by  the  appointment 
of  a  receiver  in  equity  with  power  to  charge  and  collect 
rents,  purchase  price  payments  and  loan  payments,  and  to 
apply  the  revenues  from  the  project  in  accordance  with  such 
resolution,  mortgage  or  instrument. 

(b)    Any  mortgage  to  secure  bonds  issued  thereunder  may 
also  provide  that,  in  the  event  of  a  default  in  the  payment 
thereof  or  the  violation  of  any  agreement  contained  in  the 
mortgage,  the  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed  and  sold  under 
proceedings  in  equity  or  in  any  other  manner  now  or  hereafter 
permitted  by  law.    Such  mortgage  may  also  provide  that  any 
trustee  under  such  mortgage  or  the  holder  of  any  of  the  bonds 
secured  thereby  may  become  the  purchaser  at  any  foreclosure 
sale  if  the  highest  bidder  therefor. 

SECTION  29.        A  corporation  may  grant  a  lessee  an 
option  to  purchase  all  or  any  part  of  a  project  when  all 
bonds  of  the  corporation  delivered  to  provide  such  facilities 
have  been  paid  or  provision  hac  been  made  for  their  final 
payment.    The  provisions  of  this  law  are  procedurally  exclusive 
for  authority  to  convey  or  grant  an  option  to  purchase,  and 
reference  to  no  other  law  shall  be  required. 

SECTION  30.        Except  as  limited  by  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  as  limited  by  the  rules,  regulations  and  guidelines 
of  the  commission,  each  corporation  shall  have  full  and 
complete  authority  with  respect  to  bonds,  lease,  sale  or  loan 
agreements  and  the  provisions  thereof. 


SECTION  31.       Any  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  legal  and  authorized 
investments  for  banks,  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations,  savings  and  loan  associations,  insurance 
companies,  fiduciaries,  trustees,  and  for  the  sinking  funds 
01  cities,  towns,  villages,  counties,  school  districts  or 
other  political  corporations  or  subdivisions  of  the  state  of 
Texas,    such  bonds  shall  be  eligible  to  secure  the  deposit  of 
any  and  all  public  funds  of  the  state  of  Texas  and  any  and 
all  public  funds  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  counties,  school 
Zu^  £i^r^'  °^  other  political  corporations  or  subdivisions  of 
the  State  of  Texas;  and  such  bonds  shall  be  lawful  and  suffi- 
cient security  for  said  deposits  to  the  extent  of  their  face 
value  when  accompanied  by  all  unmatured  coupons  appurtenant 


SECTION  32.        The  legislature  finds,  determines  and 
declares  that  the  activities  of  a  corporation  created  and 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  affect  all  the 
people  of  the  unit  under  whose  auspices  it  is  created  by 
assuming  to  a  material  extent  that  which  might  otherwise 
become  the  obligation  or  duty  of  such  unit,  and  therefore 
such  corporation  is  an  institution  of  purely  public  charity 
within  the  tax  exemption  of  Article  VIII,  Section  2,  of  the 
Texas  Constitution. 

SECTION  33.        The  corporation  shall  be  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  and  no  part  of  its  net  earnings  remaining  after 
payment  of  its  expenses  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
individual,  firm  or  corporation,  except  that  in  the  event  the 
board  of  directors  shall  determine  that  sufficient  provision 

been  made  for  the  full  payment  of  the  expenses,  bonds  and 
other  obligations  of  the  corporation,  then  any  net  earnings 
of  the  corporation  thereafter  accruing  shall  be  paid  to  the 
unit  under  whose  auspices  the  corporation  was  created. 

SECTION  34.        At  any  time  the  unit  may  in  its  sole 
discretion  alter  the  structure,  organization,  programs  or 
activities  of  the  corporation  or  terminate  and  dissolve  the 
corporation,  subject  only  to  any  limitation  provided  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state  on  the  impairment  of  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  corporation.    Such  alteration  or 
dissolution  shall  be  made  by  written  resolution  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  unit  and  as  hereinafter  provided. 

SECTION  35.        Whenever  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  by  resolution  shall  determine  that  the  purposes 
for  which  the  corporation  was  formed  have  been  substantially 
complied  with  and  that  all  bonds  theretofore  issued  by  the 
corporation  have  been  fully  paid,  the  members  of  the  board  of 
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execu?ef  in\H;i.-nJ^^  Articles  of  dissolution  shall  be 
a  ^ice  president  and  hv^^^-^^^  corporation  by  its  president  or 
or  by  the  D^esiSnna  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary 

^1.  Dy  tne  presiding  officer  and  secretary  or  clprk  r,€  t-ho 

and  thiLnn?h°''r       ^^""^  °^  ^"^^  originals  the  word  "Filed" 
and  the  month,  day  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)    file  one  of  such  originals  in  his  office;  and 

dissolution  to  each  of 

'^^^S^^^^^^^'^^  tie-  ?S 

tiSe  ?o  all  ft^ndf^^H  proceedings  shall  transfer  the 

to  the^li^„r\SLVL°l|L^^rth^-o— ^^^^^^^ 

-eTd5  hSMe^^^^ 


nn?  L  to  use  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws 

not  m  conflict  with  the  provisions  hereof  to  the  extent 
convenient  or  necessary  to  carry  out  any  power  or  authority 
express  or  implied,  granted  by  this  Act!  autnority, 

No  proceedings,  notice  or  approval  shall  be  required  for 
the  organization  of  the  corporation  or  the  issuance  of  any 
bonds  or  any  instrument  as  security  therefor,  except  as  is 

other  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  deprive 
the  state  and  its  governmental  subdivisions  of  their  respective 
police  powers  over  any  properties  of  the  corporation  or  to 
impair  any  police  power  thereover  of  any  official  or  agency 
of  the  state  and  its  governmental  subdivisions  as  may  be 
otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  const  ued  to  violate  any 
provision  of  the  federal  or  state  constitution,  and  all  acts 

^WP^n^^^^^^i^        ^^^H       i^.^^^h  ""^""^^  as  will  confom 
wf,^;S'  "^®t^^^  expressly  provided  or  not.    Where  any  procedure 
hereunder  may  be  held  by  any  court  to  be  violative  of  either 
h5  ro«oin?'^^^^^''^^°''^^.^^^  corporation  shall  have  the  power 
wTtS  onih  i^""  to  provide  an  alternative  procedure  conformable 
SSJi^S    constitutions,     if  any  provisions  of  this  Act 
should  be  invalid,  such  fact  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 

^^^^  ^^e  legislature  hereby 

declares  that  it  would  have  enacted  the  valid  provisions  of 

^  nro5h?n^f  J^^^?"^^"^         invalidity  of  any  other  provision 
or  provisions  hereof. 

nr-n..J^^I^°^  .  ^^^^  that  there  is  urgent  need  to 

provide  the  authority  for  cities,  counties  and  conservation 

Sd  D^iic^Ji^?^-h^?^''^Sj^  J°  promote  and  encourage  employment 
and  public  health  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  welfare 

^n''2m!™'''^''^^''i^^  development  and  medical  development  creates 
an  emergency  and  an  imperative  public  necessity  that  the 

rule  requiring  bills  to  be  read  on  three 
several  days  m  each  house  be  suspended,  and  this  rule  is 

?o"e^?o^^'nf  ^^.'"^•J'^"^  ^^^^  in 

force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  it  is  so  enacted. 
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Appendix  W: 


VENTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHANGE 
SAMPLE  PROFITS 


VENTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHANGE 


ENTREPRENEUR  APPLICATION  PROFILE 

A  Questionnaire  for  Entrepreneurs  Seeking  Venture  Capital 


This  questionnaire  is  designed  to  capture  the  principal  characteristics  of  your  venture.  Please  note  that  an  Ex- 
ecutive Summary  of  your  Business  Plan  must  be  submitted  with  this  questionnaire.  The  information  you  provide 
will  t;  held  on  VCE's  data  base  for  twelve  months  and  compared  regularly  with  Investment  interest  profiles  submit- 
ted by .  ivestors. 

When  a  potential  match  of  your  venture  and  an  investor's  interests  is  detemiined,  a  xeroxed  copy  of  page  ^  and  3 
of  this  questionnaire  along  with  a  copy  of  the  Executive  Summary  of  your  Business  Plan  (see  instructions  for 
preparation  of  the  Executive  Summary)— without  any  reference  to  your  firm's  identity— will  be  sent  to  the  investor. 


NAME   TITLE   

RRM  NAME  

ADDRESS  ^  

CHY  STATE  _Z1PC0DE  . 

TELEPHONE(      •     )  SIGNATURE  

Profile  Number  

(office  use  only) 

 HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  PLEASE  TYPE  YOUR  ANSWERS!  XEROXED  COPIES  OF  PAGES  2  AND  3  WILL  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  POTENTIAL 
INVESTORS. 

2.  Prepare  an  Executive  Summary  of  your  Business  Plan  in  accordance  with  the  enclosed  instructions.  Do  not 
submit  the  Business  Plan  itself. 

3.  Omit  any  reference  to  the  name  and  address  of  your  firm,  the  names  and  addresses  of  individuals  affiliated 
with  your  firm,  and  any  other  proprietary  information. 

4.  Refold  the  questionnaire  to  conceal  its  contents  and  use  the  peel-off  security  label  which  is  provided. 

5.  Enclose  your  check  for  $100  made  payable  to  Venture  Capital  Exchange. 

6.  Insert  the  sealed  questionnaire  and  your  check  in  the  return  address  envelope. 

7.  Mail  the  envelope'to  VCF  using  first  class  mail  to  ensure  prompt  delivery. 

Venture  Capital  Exchange  will  maintain  your  application  in  its  data  base  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  VCE  will  contact  you  to  determine  whether  you  would  like  to  maintain  revise  your  entry.  All  entries  in 
the  data  base  are  subject  to  a  renewal  fee  every  twelve  months. 

The  answers  to  your  questions  are  specifically  used  for  the  computer  matching  process.  Please  give  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  response  to  each  question. 


mmi  CAPITAL  mHhmi 

A  not-for-profit  corporation 
organized  by 

The  Bovaird  Chair  of  Entrepreneurial  Studies  and  Private  Enterprise 
at  The  University  of  Tulsa 
in  cooperation  with 
The  Grace  and  Fr^nktm  Qeruscn  Fo^jndation 
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VENTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHANGE 


ENTREPRENEUR  APPLICATION  PROFILE 


1.  Which  business  or  industry  category  be$t 
describes  your  venture?  Checl^  ONE  only. 


Is  there  a  minimum  investment  you  could  accept 
from  any  one  investor?  Checl^  ONE. 


 A.  Agriculture/Fishing/Forestry 

_  B.  Communications/Publishing 
_  C.  Computer  Software 

 D.  Education/Training 

 E  Energy/Natural  Resources 

_F*  Financial  Services/Banking/Insurance 
_G.  Manufacturing  •  High  Tech  Products 
_H.  Manufacturing  -  Industrial  &  Com- 
mercial Products 
_  L  Manufacturing  -  Consumer  Products 
_  J.  Medical/Health  Care 
_  K.  Real  Estate/Construction 
_  L  Recreation/Tourism 
_  M.  Retail  Trade 
_  N.  Service  •  Technology  Related 
_  0.  Service  •  Other 
_P.  Transportation 
_Q.  Wholesale  Trade. 


Do  you  have  a  complete,  written  Business  Plan? 


YES. 


NO. 


Please  indicate  which  category  best  describes 
your  venture: 

Characteristics: 
A  venture  in  the  idea 


Type  of  Firm 

 A.  Start-up 

firm 


B.  Infant 
firm 

C.  Young 
firm 

D.  Established 
firm  #1 

E.  Established 
firm  #2 


stage  or  in  the  process  of 
being  organized. 
A  venture  that  has  been 
organized  and  operating 
less  than  two  years. 
A  venture  that  has  been 
in  existence  for  two  years. 
A  venture  that  is  over  five 
years  old  and  needs  capi- 
tal to  maintain  growth. 
A  venture  that  is  over  five 
years  old  and  in  need  of 
turn*around  assistance. 


4.  Approximately  how  much  capital  do  you  need  to 
fulfill  your  immediate  plans? 


 A.  Under  $10,000 

 B.  $10,000  to  $25,000 

 C.  $25,000  to  $50,000 

 D.  $50,000  to  $100,000 

 E.  $100,000  to  $250,000 

 F.  $250,000  to  $500,000 

O  G. $500,000  to  $1,000,000 

IJ^C  -  /^or«t^antl;000,ooo 


A.  Under  $10,000 
,8.  $10,000  to  $25,000 

C.  $25,000  to  $50,000 

D.  $50,000  to  $100,000 
E  $100,000  to  $250,000 

F.  $250,000  to  $500,000 

G.  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
KMore  than  $1,000,000 


What  were  your  actual  sales  and  profits  before 
interest  and  taxes  for  the  last  twelve  months? 


Sales  $ 


Profit  before 
interest  and  taxes  $ 


7>  What  aiB  your  projected  sales  five  years  after  re- 
ceiving the  financing  you  seek? 


A.  $100,000 

B.  $500,000 

,  C.$1  million 
0*  $2  million 
E  $5  million 

F.  $10  million 

G.  $20  million 

H.  $40  million 

I.  More  than  $50  million 


8. 


9. 


How  soon  after  financing  will  your  operating 
cash  flow  reach  breakeven  level? 


.Months/Years 


Do  you  need  management  or  technical 
tance  in  any  of  the  following  areas? 


assis* 


A.  Marketing 

B.  Production 

C.  Finance 

□.Research  and  Development 

E.  Personnel 

F.  General  Management 

G.  AII  of  the  above 

H.  None  of  the  above 


10. 


Assuming  that  an  outside  investor's  training 
and  experience  were  appropriate,  what  role  or 
roles  could  such  an  Investor  play  in  the 
management  of  your  venture? 


.A. No  involvement  other  than  reviewing 
periodic  reports  and  attending  stock- 
holder's meetings. 

.  B*  Representation  on  the  firm's  Board  of 
Directors. 

.  C*  Provide  consulting  help  as  needed  and 

requested* 
.  D.Work  part-time  with  the  firm. 
.  E  Work  full-time  with  the  f inm. 
.  F*  Other  (please  specify) 


11. 


A.  If  your  business  Is  located  in  the  U.S.,  in 
what  specific  state  is  your  primary  business 
operation: 


B.  if  your  business  is  not  located  in  the  U.S.,  in 
what  specific  country  is  your  primary  business 
operation: 


Describe  the  significant  characteristics  of  your  venture.  Include  a  description  of  the  market,  your  product  or 
sendee,  underiying  concepts  or  technology,  management  qualificatiorss,  your  competitive  advantages,  and 
other  information  of  potential  interest  to  an  investor.  Omit  the  name  of  your  firm,  the  names  of  Individuals  af* 
filiated  with  your  finn,  and  any  proprietary  Infomiatioa  Your  response  to  this  question  Is  critical  to  an  in- 
vestor's decision  to  seek  further  infonmation  about  your  venture. 


PLEASE  MAIL  YOUR  CHECK,  COMPLEfED  QUESTIONNAIRE,  AND  BUSINESS  PLAN  TO: 


VEMTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHAHSE 

Enterprise  Development  Center 
The  University  of  Tulsa 
600  South  College  Avenue 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74104 


Ik. 


VENTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT  INTEREST  PROFILE 


A  Questionnaire  for  Investors  Seeking  Opportunities 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  capture  the  characteristics  of  risl<  capital  investment  opportunities  that 
you  consider  of  interest.  The  data  will  be  used  to  screen  investment  proposals  presented  to  VCE.  Accordingly,  the- 
more  specific  you  can  be  with  respect  to  your  responses,  the  more  accurately  referrals  can  be  matched  to  your  in- 
terests. For  those  proposals  which  appear  to  match  your  interests,  VCE  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Entrepreneur 

"lif^Ji?"  ^}  ^"J®  Executive  Summary  of  the  applicant's  Business  Plan  that  was  prepared  by  the  applicant. 

Should  you  desire  to  learn  still  more  about  the  investment  opportu.tlty,  you  will  be  advised  of  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  applicant.  Concu^ntly,  your  name  and  address  as  It  apr^ara  below  will  be  provided  to  the  applicant. 
Further  exchange?  and  any  arrangements  will  be  entirely  at  your  mutual  discretion.  Otherwise,  the  data  you  pro- 
vide, Including  your  name  and  address,  will  not  be  published,  released,  or  publicly  distributed. 

An  application  fee  of  $100  entitles  you  to  one  year  of  activity  in  the  VCE  data  base. 


NAME  .  

HOME  ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE   ZIP  CODE 

HOMETELEPHONE(  )  

BUSINESS  ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  .  ZIP  CODE 

BUSINESS  TELEPHONE  (  )  

WHICH  ADDRESS  WOULD  YOU  PREFER  TO  USE  FOR  VCE  MAILINGS? 

 HOME   BUSINESS 

NAME  OF  PERSON 

COMPLETINGTHIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  (PRINT)^  

SIGNATURE  

Profile  Number:  

(office  use  only) 


VENTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHANGE 

A  not-for-profit  corporation  organized  by 
The  Bovaird  Chair  of  Entrepreneurial  Studies 
and  Private  Enterprise 
at  The  University  of  Tulsa 
in  cooperation  with 

j-jJ^r-  ^^^^  Franklin  Bernsen  Foundation 


VENTURE  CAPITAL  EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT  INTEREST  PROFILE 


ia  Are  you  an  individual  investor  acting  for  your  own 
account? 

YES   NO  

II.  Are  you  a  professional  venture  capitalist  em- 
ployed by  a  venture  capital  firm  or  acting  on  be- 
half of  a  venture  capital  firm? 

YES   NO  

mmm 

ill. If  your  answers  to  questions  i  and  ii  were  no, 
please  describe  the  nature  of  your  interest  in 
VCE 


I.  In  which  geographical  areas  wotld  you  consider 
investing?  (Please  complete  either  the  BASIC  or 
the  EXTENDED  APPLICATION  section). 

BASIC  APPLICATION:  Answer  A  or  B: 


A.Anywhere  in  the  six-state  area. 
(Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  New  Mexico) 


B.  If  you  have  not  checked  "A,"  please  list 
no  more  than  six  states  in  which  you 
would  consider  investing: 


NOTE:  VCE  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  Information 
between  entrepreneurs  and  investors.  VCE  is  not  designed 
as  a  source  of  clients  for  investment  intermediaries,  con- 
sultants, brokers,  or  others  who  charge  fees  for  sen/ices  to 
entrepreneurs.  VCE  resen/es  the  right  to  withhold  its  ser- 
vices from  individuals  and  organizations  who  are  not  acting 
as  principals  investing  on  their  own  behalf. 

QUESTIONS  1  THROUGH  10  ARE 
DESIGNED  TO  CAPTURE  THE  BASIC 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  YOUR 
INVESTMENTS  INTERESTS. 


EXPANDED  APPLICATION:  Answer  A  or  B: 


1. 


ERLC 


Which  business  or  industry  categories  are  of  in- 
terest to  you? 

 A.  Agriculture/Fishing/Forestry 

 B.  Communications/Publishing 

 C.  Computer  Software 

 D.  Education/Training 

 E.  Energy/Natural  Resources 

 F.  Finaficial  Services/Banking/Insurance 

 G.  Manufacturing  -  High  Tech  Products 

 H.  Manufacturtng  -  Industrial  &  Commer- 
cial Products 

 I.  Manufacturing  ■  Consumer  Products 

 J.  Medical/Health  Care 

 K.  Real  Estate/Construction 

 L.  Recreation/Tourism 

 M.  Retail  Trade 

 N.  Service  •  Technology  Related 

 0.  Sen'lce  ■  Other 

 P,  Transportation 

 Q,  Wholesale  Trade. 


A.  Anywhere  in  the  United  States 

B.  If  you  have  not  checked  '*A/'  please  list 
up  to  twenty  states  in  which  you  would 
consider  investina: 


3.  Are  you  interested  in  investments  outside  the 
United  States? 


YES. 


N0_ 


4. 


Please  indicate  which 
interest  to  you: 
Type  of  Firm 

 A.Start-up 

firm 


5/1 


B.  Infant 
firm 

C.  Young 
firm 

D.  Established 
firm  #1 

E.  Established 
firm  #2 


type{s)  of  ventures  are  of 

Characteristics: 

A  venture  in  the  idea 
stage  or  in  the  process  of 
being  organized, 
A  venture  that  has  been 
organized  and  operating 
less  than  two  years, 
A  venture  that  has  been 
in  exiofence  for  tv/o  years. 
A  venture  that  i3  over  five 
year<>  old  and  neecjs  capi- 
tal to  maintam  grovyth. 
A  venture  that  is  over  five 
yeb  ?  old  and  in  need  of 
turr>arou/\d  assistance 


>•  Would  you  consider  an  entrepreneur's  proposal 
that  was  not  supported  by  a  complete,  written 
business  plan? 


YES. 


NO. 


To  what  extent  do  you  normally  expect  to 
become  involved  with  a  company  in  your  risk 
capital  portfolio? 


.A. No  involvement  other  than  reviewing 
periodic  reports  and  attending  stock- 
holder's meetings. 

.  B.  Representation  on  the  firm's  Board  of 
Directors. 

.  C.  Provide  consulting  help  as  needed  and 

requested. 
.  D.  Work  part-time  with  the  firm. 
.  E.  Work  full-time  with  the  firm. 


8. 


What  is  the  MAXIMUM  amount  you  would  con- 
sider investing  in  any  one  situation?  (check  one) 

 A.  Under  $10,C00 

 B,  $10,000  to  $25,000 

 C.  $25,000  to  $50,000 

 D.  $50,000  to  $100,000 

 E.  $100,000  to  $250,000 

 F.  $250,000  to  $500,000 

 G.  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 

 H.More  than  $1,000,000 

Are  you  willing  to  participate  with  other  investors 
in  investment  opportunities  that  exceed  the  max- 
imum you  indicated  in  question  7? 


YES. 


NO. 


9«  Are  you  qualified  and  willing  to  provide  manage- 
ment assistance  in  any  of  the  following  areas? 

 A.  Marketing 

 B.  Production 

 C.  Finance 

 D.  Research  and  Development 

 E.  Personnel 

 F.  General  Management 

 G.AII  of  the  above 

 H.None  of  the  above 

1  0-  Please  indicate  a  venturers  MINIMUM  annual 
sales  potential  five  years  after  financing  that 
you  would  consider  to  be  of  interest,  (check 
one) 

 A.S100.000 

 B.  $500,000 

 C.S1  million 

 D.S2  million 

 E.  $S  fnjiiion  O  i  , 

 F.  S10  million 


 G.S20  million 

y^j^^^  H  S40  mlUion 


PLEASE  NOTE:  During  the  VCE  process  you  will  be  asked  to 
return  response  cards  indicating  a  positive  or  negative 
response  to  an  investment  opportunity.  It  is  to  your  advan- 
tage in  the  referral  process  to  return  these  cards  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible. 

The  answers  to  the  following  questions  are  not  part  of  the 
VCE  matching  process.  Analysis  of  this  information  will  pro- 
vide a  profile  of  the  type  of  investor  interested  in  VCE.  This 
profile  will  assist  VCE  in  providing  its  sen/ice  to  investors 
and  entrepreneurs  and  will  contribute  valuable  data  for 
research  purposes.  Your  response  Is  greatly  appreciated. 

11.  Please  indicate  your  preference  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  referrals  submitted  to  you  by 


VCE. 


12 


A.  A  large  number  of  referrals,  many  of 
vyhich  may  not  fit  all  of  your  investment 
objectives. 

B.  A  smaller  number  of  referrals,  most  of 
which  fit  your  investment  objectives. 


Please  describe  your  educational  background. 


13. 


Please  describe  your  professional  background. 


14.  During  the  past  five  years,  in  how  many  en- 
trepreneurial ventures  have  you  invested?  (ex- 
cluding your  own) 


None  _ 
Three  _ 
Six  or  more 


One 
Four 


Two 
.  Five 


15.  Do  you  qualify  as  an  "accredited  investor"  as 
defined  in  Regulation  D  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission? 


YES. 


NO. 


DON'T  KNOW. 


16. 


How  did  you  first  hear  of  VCE? 


PLEASE  MAIL  YOUP  CHECK  FOR  $100, 
CERTIFICATION  FORM,  AND  COMPLETED 
QUESTIONNAIRE  TO: 

Venture  Capital  Exchange 
Enterprise  Development  Center 

The  University  of  Tulsa 
600  South  College  Avenue 

Tt;l5a  OKlahonoa  74104 


S9!;!un}joddo  6u!>ia9s  sjoisgaui  jo^  ajjBuuojjsano  V 
aUdOUd  ISBUaiNI  lN3l^lSaANI 


39HVH3X3  itfiidvo  mmii 


LEGAL  DISCLAIMER 


1.  Venture  Capital  Exchange  ("VCE")  provides  only  a  computerized  information  'matching  service  :o  a&oi<can:  enfepreneurs  and  investors  M  a^es  not  function  as  a  securities  broker- 
dealer  or  investment  advisor  and  is  noi  registered  as  such  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conmission 

2.  investments  resulting  from  introductions  by  VCE  may  involve  a  high  degree  o»  nsK  Aii  ivesiors  a'e  encouraged  to  seen  legal  and  other  professional  counsel  pric.  to  maWno  such  in* 
vestments,  ^  f  n 

3.  VCE  has  not  evaluated  or  endorsed  the  merits  of  any  investment  opportunities  preserttrc:  nrougn  as  services  and  makes  no  recommendations  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  par- 
ticular investment  opponunlties  for  panlcutar  Investors.  Each  potential  mvestc*  nr)ust  reiy  on  n.s  own  judjnen:  reoardirg  the  merits  of  a  particular  investment  opportunity. 

4  11  isexpected  that  each  potential  investor  shall  -onduct  his  own  mvestig.-^tion  of  the  fact<  >tc.T.  ttec:  =;  tnc  viduji  entrepreneurs,  sohcit  suchmformation  from  the  entrepreneur  as  need- 
ed to  maKe  an  informed  investment  decision  and  negotiate  the  terms  cl  h»^  mvpt,tin-n» 

5  VCE  has  not  made  any  Independent  Investigation  to  verify  the  (actual  mfurrnatron  ^nOrr,  ::eJ  lo  toten*  oi  i".<i5\  s  Dy  .ndmdual  entrepreneurs.  Hence.  i/CEmaKes  no  representations  or 
warranties  regarding  the  truth,  accuracy  or  completeness  of  the  inlorma(icr>  provirJ^d  3y  viscin,ant  erverroreu'-, 

6  This  application  does  not  constitute  an  offer  to  sell  or  the  solicitation  ot  an  oner  ic  t^r  ary  m^-estrrent  k  lerests  m  the  business  ventures  of  applicant-entrepreneurs.  Any  sales  or  pur- 
chases of  investment  interests  resulting  from  a  VCE  computerized  information  matcr^  ^njii  te  jn  j  ne^cti.tte  3  c  j5»s  between  the  entrepreneur  and  the  investor(s)  without  any  participa- 
tion by  or  remuneration  to  VCE. 


mmi  GA?iT>u  mmmi 

Enterprise  Development  Center 
The  University  of  Tulsa 
6GC  South  College  Avenue 
Tulsa.  Oklahoma  7^104 
^  (918)  592-5000.  extension  3152  or  2684 


BUSINESS  NEEDS  EVALUATION  SAMPLE 
SURVEY  DOCUMENTS 


014 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  Name:  

2.  Address; 

3.  Phone  Number: 


4.        Nature  of  Business: 


5.       What  service  do  you  have  trouble  getting  (Have       go  out  of  the  area  to  find, 
poor  quality,  or,  too  expensive)  :^  


6.       What  product  or  raw  material  do  you  have  problems  obtaining  (Have  to  go  out 
of  the  area  to  get,  feel  is  too  expensive  or  poor  quality):  


7.       What  type  of  business  or  service  do  you- feel  Is  needed  in  this  area: 


8.       Is  therein  particular .  technology  that  you  would  benefit  fftm  seeing  the  latest 
research  literature: 


9.        Other  Comments: 


The  above  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  you  in  an  effort  to  identify  existing  needs 
in  this  area.     By  identifying  these  needs,  it  may  be  possible  to  encourage  business 
expansion  or  the  recruitment  of  new  business  to  this  area.     The  SBDC  at  the  NETCC 
(North  East  Texas  Community  College)  is  available  to  assist  you  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Please  help  us  to  help  you  by  answering  these  questions  and  by  calling  on  us  if  we 
can  be  of  asr.tstance  to  you.    The  results  of  this  study  will  be  made  available  to 
anyone  who  is  interested.     Please  contact  the  Small  Easiness  Development  Center  at 
the  Noith  East  Texas  Community  College. 


515 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

Interviewer 


1.  Name  of  Company:   

2.  Name  of  Company  Official: 

3.  Number  of  Employees:   

4.  Job  Classification: 


10. 
11, 
12, 
13, 


16 

17. 
18, 


5.    Type  of  Business: 
A,     SIC  Code: 


6.  Is  there  an  employee  organization?   

7,  What  raw  materials  does  the  company  use? 

®*    n!;jo^!!P-^^^^  the  company  with  these  raw  materials?  (Please 
the  IupS!i4r)  '  telephone  number,  and  contact  person 

9,    What  is  the  company's  estimated  yearly  cost  for  raw 
materials?     (Specify  amounts  for  each  material  used) 

pro^idJr  °^         products  or  services  does  the  company 

JJ^Siif         estimated  yearly  sales  of  the  company's  end 
product  or  services? 

service'?^°^^         company  supply  their  end  product  or 

Does  the  company  ever  encounter  problems  with  the  delivery 
of  the  raw  materials?  «cxj.vcxy 

Sometimes   Often   Never  

Explain. 

14.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  company's  raw  materials? 

15.  Does  the  company  feel  that  their  suppliers  serve  their 
company's  needs  adequately? 

If  the  company  does  not  feel  that  their  suppliers  serve 
problem?^      adequately  what  in  their  opinion  is  the 

Does  the  company  feel  there  is  a  solution  to  these  problems? 
Give  the  geographical  location  of  the  company's  suppliers? 


BUSINESS  RETENTICN  AND  EXPANSION  SURVEY 


Survey  Number  ^  SIC 

What  form  of  organization  is  your  business? 

A)  Corporation   

B)  Partnership  

C)  Family  Business  

D)  Sole  Proprietor   

E)  Non-Profit  Corporation   


1)    When  was  you  firm  established  in 


2)    What  is  the  primary  type  of  your  business?    (Please  select  one  or 
more  of  the  fields  listed  below) 

,   Construction    Service 

-   Finance    Technology 

  Manufacturing    Transportation 

 Real  Estate   Wholesale 

  Retail    Other  (Please  describe) 


3)    What  is  your  principal  market  area?    (Enter  this  as  a  percentage 
for  each  of  the  following  categories.    The  total  of  all  categories 
will  be  100%, ) 

City   

Trade  Area  ^  

State   

National   ' 

International 


4)    What  specific  product  or  service  does  your  firm  provide? 

517 


5)  Is  your  firm  minority  owned? 
  Yes    No 

6)  Is  your  finn  locally  owned? 

.   Yes  .    No 

If  not,  where  is  your  corporate  headquarters  located? 


7)  Do  you  own  or  lease  this  facility? 
 .  Own       ^   Lease 

8)  Do  you  have  multiple  locations? 
.   Yes  No 


If  so,  where? 


9)    Do  you  import  or  export  products? 

  Yes       ^   No 

 .  Import  ^   Export 

(Please  check  all  that  apply.) 

  Haw  Materials 

  Finished  Goods 

  Services 


10)  Would  a  relationship  with  a  foreign  country  substantially  increase 
tne  sales  of  your  products  or  services? 


Yes    No 


11)  If  so,  are  you  interested  in  starting  or  e:a:anding  imnortina  or 
exporting?  ^        ^     •  ^ 

Yes  No 


Import  Excor 


5/8 


If  yes^  what  goods  or  services  would  this  involve? 


II.  LABOR 

1)  How  many  einployees  do  you  have?  (circle) 

12.34         5  6  7  8  9 

Employees    0-4   5-9   10-19   20-49   50-99    100-249   250-499   500-999  1000+ 

2)  Of  your  total,  how  many  part-time  workers  do  you  have?  

(Part-time  employment  is  35  hours  or  less  per  week.) 

3)  Where  do  you  get  your  employees?    (Check  all  areas  that  apply.) 
Area  Vocational  Schools  ^  

College 

Etoloyraent  Agency   

Job  Service  (TEC) 
Job  Training  (JTPA) 
Newspaper 

Other  Employees   

Word  of  Mouth   

Other 


III.    BUSINESS  SEHVTCZS 


A.    What  importance  do  you  give  the  following  factors  in  considering 
remaining,  expanding  or  relocating? 

Rating  Key: 

1-  Very  Important 

2-  In55ortant 

3-  Scmewhat  Important 

4-  Not  Important 


o/,9 


Remaining,  E:<panding  or  Relocating  Factors 
(circle  appropriate  numbers) 

(01)  Labor  (cost,  skill,  etc.)  12  3 

(02)  Transportation  (air,  rail,  water, 

port,  foreign  trade  zones,  etc.)  12  3 

(03)  Land  (zoning,  cost,  leasa  space,  etc.)  12  3 

(04)  Permit  processes  12  3 

(05)  Public  utilities  and  ser/ices  1     2  J 

(06)  Government  programs  (assistance,  incentives)  12  3 

(07)  Location  to  other  concanies  12  3 

(08)  Capital  (conventional,  venture,  industrial 
development  bonds,  etc.)  12  3 

(09)  Business  service  (financial,  legal, 

research)  12  3 

(10)  Market  access  (local,  regional, 

international)  12  3 

(11)  Cuality  of  life  (environment,  recreat-cn, 

cultural,  housing,  etc.)  12  3 

(12)  State/local  taxes  12  3 

(13)  Education  (university,  colleges,  AVTI)  12  3 

(14)  Supply  access  (raw  materials,  components)  12  3 

(15)  Other  (please  specify) 


What  factors  listed  above  do  you  regard  as  luost  advantaceous  or 
tavorable  to  remaining,  expanding  or  relocating  within  th^'s 
ccmraunity?    (Specify  up  to  four  corresconding  factors  from  the 
acove  list.) 

(1)  

(2)   

(3)   

(4) 


What  factors  listed  above  could  discourage  ycu  frcm  expanding  or 
remaining?    (Specify  up  to  four  corresponding  factors  from  the 

5Z0 


above  list.) 


(1)   

(2)   

(3)   

(4)   

Have  you  ever  sought  management  assistance  from:    (1-Yes  2-No) 


Bank  1  2 

Higher  education  institution  1  2 

Local  economic  development  group  1  2 

State  agency  1  2 

Federal  agency  1  2 

Attorney  1  2 

Accoxjntant  1  2 

Professional  consultant  1  2 

Other   1  2 

Have  ycu  sought  management  assistance  from  any  piilic  agency  or 
organization  listed  below?    (1-Yes  2-No) 

Euusing  Development  Authority    *  1  2 

Small  Busin<?ss  Development  Center  1  2 

Regional  Development  Center  1  2 

Small  Business  Administration  1  2 

Area  Vocational  Technical  Institutes  1  2 

Community  College  1  2 

MN  Small  Business  Assistance  Office  1  2 

Have  you  received  business  financing  assistance  within  the  last 
five  years  from:    (1-Yes  2-Nc) 

Bank/Savings  &  Loan  1  2 

Accountant  1  2 

Venture  capital  company  1  2 


2 


Private  investor  1 

Local  economic  development  group  i  2 
State  agency 

Federal  agency  i 

Family  or  personal  savings  1 


G.    Have  you  ever  sought  marketing  assistance  from:    (l-Yes  2-No) 

Bank  2 

Private  ccnsultanf  1  2 

Local  econ-  ic  development  group  x  2 

State  agency  ^  2 

Marketing  club  or  group  i  2 

Corporate  franchise  or  affiliate  1  2 


Trade  associations  1 


2 


H.    Have  you  ever  sought  marketing  assistance  from  any  public  acencv 
or  organization  listed  below?    (l-^fes  2-No) 

Small  Biasiness  Development  Center  1  2 


Small  Business  Administration  1 


2 


Avn  1  2 

Community  College  X  2 

MN  Small  Busiress  Assistance  Office  1  2 

I.    Would  you   like  assistance  from  the  city  to  develco  a  business 
plan?    (l-Yes  2-No) 


J.    Would  you  like  assistance  from  a  Business  Finance  Scecialist  to 
develop  expansion  plans?    (1-Yes  2-No) 


What  were  your  primary  reasons  for  locating  your  business  here? 
(Rank  top  four  reasons,  1  being  the  most  imcortant  and  4  the  least 
ixnportant. ) 

Family  ties 

Area  labor  cost 

Labor  supply 

Quality  of  life 

Proximity  to  market 

Financial  incentives  (loans  or  tax  abatement) 

Availability  of  land 

Availability  of  raw  materials 

Educational  resources 

Profit  potential  of  area 

Other  (please  describe) 


Are  the  services  provided  in  our  ccnttrrunity,  as  listed  below, 
adequate  for  your  current  or  future  business  needs? 

Rating  key:    1  »  Major  problem 

2  «  Somewhat  of  a  problem 

3  -  Potential  problem 

4  a  No  problem 

Roads 
Sewers 
Water 

Police  protection 
Fire  protection 
Solid  waste  disposal 
Emergency  medical  ser/ices 
Electric  utilities  '^nr^ 
Gas  utilities 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


School  systen 
Telephone  utilities 
Regulator  inspection 
Availability  of  facility  space 
Availability  of  land 
Other  (please  describe) 


2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 

2  3  4 


If  you  indicated  a  problem  above,  have  you  contacted  the  city  or 
county  about  this  problem?    (1-Yes  2-No) 

1  2 

If  yes,  was  the  problem  solved?    (1-Yes  2-No) 

1   .  2 

What  suggestions  do  you  have  to  iirmrove  the  services  to  businesses 
m  our  ccaanunity? 


V.  HISIDRY 


Have  you  expanded  your  business  facilities  within  the  cast  3 
years?    (1-Yes   2-No)  t  ^ 

1  2 

If  yes,  was  it: 

1  -  At  the  same  location 

2  -  At  a  new  location  within  our  ccmmunity 


€•    If  t±e  expansion  was  at  a  new  location,  did  the  old  location 
remain  an  operative  part  of  your  business?    (1-Yes  2-No) 

1  2 

D,  Have  you  reducsd  your  business  oce ration  in  the  last  3  years? 
(1-Yes  2-No) 

1  2 

E,  What  was  the  reason  for  the  reduction? 

1  -  Market  decline 

2  -  Increased  competition 

3  -  Increased  cost  of  production 

4  -  other   

F,  What  changes  is  your  business  planning  for  the  next  2 
(1-No  change  2-Change) 

Mix  of  goods  and  services  1 

Expand  facility  1 

Relocate  1 

Add  employees  1 

Reduce  number  of  employees  1 

Change  production  technology  1 

Add  product  line  1 

Other  (please  describe)  1 


-3  years? 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


lERLC 


G.  If  you  plan  to  relocate,  where  would  you  move? 

1  -  Within  the  city 

2  -  Within  the  county 

3  -  Within  the  state 

4  -  Other  

H.  When  do  you  expect  this  relocation  to  take  place? 

1  -  Within  the  next  6  months 
2-6  months  to  1  year 


3  -  1  year  to' 3  years       i,, '  v-'ii'^"'"' v:vf;f:.;, - 


1 


5/:. 


.  l.>:What  is  your  principal  reason  for 'relocation  outside  the  city?  ;>:v 


V'.  , 

V 


J.   Would  you  be  interested  in  the  results  of  this  survey? 
.  (1-Yes  2-No) 


■■■2 


I 

I 
I 

'»•»•  • 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Appendix  Y: 


PROCUREMENT  CENTER  MARKETING  BROCHURE 


0^ 


( 


ERIC 


...Serving  Northeast  Texas 


588 


Tar^etin^ 
the  ri^ht 
market  takes 

skill. 


Set  your  sights  on... 

New  markets  for 
®  existing  products  or 
services 

Q\  New  products  for  unused 
facilties  and  work  force 

Technical  assistance  in 
^   obtaining  g>overnment 
contracts 


Let  Business  &  Industrial 
Development  Center 
Answer  Your  Questions 
About  Bidding  On 
Government  Contracts!!! 

The  Business  &  Industrial  Development 
Center  is  desig>ned  to  aid  the  business 
community  in  the  pursuit  of  government 
contracts. 

Federal  law  requires  items  purchased  by 
the  government  •  whether  for  military  or 
civilian  agencies  -  ^o  through  some  type 
of  bidding  or  proposal  process. 


So  Why  Do  You  Need 
The  Bid  Center? 

Bid  consultants  trained  to  search  out 
contracting  opportunities  are  ready  to 
help  you  with  more  than  just  the  initial 
steps  towards  bidding  on  government 
contracts.  The  bid  consultants  will  be 
there  to  provide  appropriate  technical 
assistance,  so  there  is  no  need  for  even 
the  smallest  business  to  fear  the  mound 
of  paperwork  associated  with  most  bid 
packets. 

Throug>h  the  Business  &  Industrial 
Development  Center,  drawings,  plans 
and  blueprints  formerly  at  distant  loca- 
tions are  available  much  quicker. 

But  What  About  Other 
Aspects  Of  Contracting  - 
Like  Quality  Assurance? 

Workshops  on  topics  like  quality 
assurance  will  be  held  to  ^ive 
businessmen  the  basic  tools  they  need  to 
be  successful  bidders. 


How  Much  Will  It  Cost? 

Funds  to  operate  the  Center  are  beings 
provided  by  the  Ark-Tex  Private  In- 
dustry Council  through  Ark-Tex  Council 
of  Governments.  What  that  means  is  that 
the  client  only  pays  for  direct  costs,  like 
postage,  telephone  calls,  copies,  etc. 


Where  Do  You  Si^n  Up? 

Contact  the  Business  &  Industrial 
Development  Center  at  Northeast  Texas 
Community  College  and  ask  to  speak  to  a 
bid  consultant. 

Bid  consultants  also  will  be  available  to 
speak  to  groups,  clubs,  chambers,  or 
other  org,anizations  that  want  to  know 
more  about  BID  Center's  services. 

Call  (214)  572-1911  or 
Toll  Free  1-800-441-8568 
P.O.  Box  1307 
Mt.  Pleasant,  TX  75455 


Located  on  FM  1735 


ERJC 
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Appendix  Z: 


SBA  LOAN  APPLICATION  EXAMPLE 


•  May  31,  1988 


The  enclosed  loan  application  package  represents  a  loan  request 
to  purchase  my  partner's  one-half  interest  in  the  assets  of 

of  ,  acquire  additional  equipment  and 

make  improvements  to  the  free-standing  facility.  The 

purchase  of  my  partner's  interest  includes  his  ownership  in  the 
equipment,  leasehold  improvements  and  business  goodwill.    At  the 
time  of  my  purchase  of  ":±s  interest  in  ,  I  will  sell 

him  my  interest  in  the  operation.    My  purchase  offer 

will  consist  of  refinancing  of  the  .  of 

existing  debt,  which  we  are  jointly  liable,  and  a  cash  payment  of 
$5000  for  the  excess  operation's  goodwill. 

We  believe  this  purchase  is  reasonable  and  can  be  supported  by 
the  track  record  of  the  operation  and  existing  cash 

flow  of  the  business.    With  the  expected  continued  growth  of 

and        ^  markets,  we  believe  the  purchase  price  is 

fair  and  the  projected  cash  flow  is  more  than  adequate  to  service 
the  $75,000  loan  request. 

Your  favorable  review  and  consideration  of  this  request  is 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


LOAN  APPLICATION 
SUBMITTED  BY 

MAY  31,  1988 


NAME  OF  BORROWER: 
ADDRESS  OF  BORROWER: 

TYPE  OF  BORROWER:  PROPRIETORSHIP 
OWNERS : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BUSINESS: 


CREDIT  FACILITIES  REQUESTED: 
PURPOSE  OF  REQUESTED  FACILITIES: 

MATURITY  OF  REQUESTED  FACILITIES: 

REPAYMENT  PROGRAM: 

PRICING  OF  REQUESTED  FACILITIES: 
oOURCES  OF  REPAYMENT: 


COLLATERAL: 


$75,000  LOAN 

A.  $58,000  -  ACQUISITION  OF 
EXISTING  BUSINESS  ASSETS 

B.  $17,000  -  ACQUISITION  AND/OR 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  MACHINERY  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

FIVE  YEAR  NOTE  WITH  AMORTIZATION 
SCHEDULE  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1988 

60  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  OF  $1,250.00 
PRINCIPAL  PLUS  INTEREST 

PRIME  +2.5%  FLOATING  FOR  LOAN 

A.  OPERATING  CASH  FLOW  FROM 
BUSINESS 

B.  CONVERSION  OF  COLLATERAL  TO 
CASH 

C.  U.S.  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  GUARANTY 

D.  OWNERS'  NON-EXEMPT  PERSONAL 
ASSETS 

PLEDGE  OF  COMPANY'S  UNENCUMBERED 
ASSETS  WHICH  INCLUDE: 

MACHINERY  &  EQUIPMENT  $78,421 
FURNITURE  &  FIXTURES  290 
INVENTORY  2,000 

$80,711 


ERIC 


90%  GUARANTY  OF  U.S.  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


USE  OF  LOAN  PROCEEDS 


*The  applicant  desires  a  $75,000  loan  to  purchase  th'- 
of  assets  from  .  of 

partnership.    The  specific  use  of  loan  proceeds  will  be  as" 
follows: 

$58,000      Purchase  of  $58,000 

assats  and  cash  payment  to  partner 

$17,000  Computer  system  2,000 
Delivery  vehicle  7,000 
Yogurt  machine  5,000 
Store  improvements  _3!oOO 

$17^000 

$75,000 


lERlC 


OMB  Aoorovel  No«  3245*0016 
Expiration  Oett:  10-31-87 

U.S.  Small  Businett  Administration 

AppltCMlT 

Application  for  Business  Loan 

Full  Addrtsi 

NMn«of  Butin«ti   ^  — 

Tax  1.0.  Na 

Pull  StTMt  Addrm 

Tat  Na  (inc.  A/C) 

State 

Numdar  of  Emplay«««  (trviudlng 
subsidiaries  and  affUlatet) 

Typ«  Of  Bu>in««  ^  

Oat«  Business  Establithad 

k 

At  Time  of  AppiicatiO")  8 

Bank  of  Butin««  Account  and  Addnu 

If  Loan  is  Approved  0 

Subsidiaries  or  Affiliates  8 
(Separate  from  above) 

U»  of  Procttds: 

(Enttr  Gross  Dollar  Amounts 

Rounded  to  Ntarest  Hundreds) 

Loan  Requested 

SBA  USE  ONLY 

Collateral 

Land  Acquisition 

If  your  collateral  consists  of  (A)  Land  and  Building  (0)  Accounts 
Receivable  and/or  <E)  Inventory,  fill  in  the  appropriate  blanks.  If  you 
are  pled^ng  (B)  Machine/y  and  Equipment.  (C)  Furniture  and  FixirtJres, 
•nd/or  (F)  Other,  please  provide  an  itemized  list  Oabeled  exhibit  A) 
toiat  contains  serial  and  identfication  numbers  for  ail  articles  that 
had  an  onginal  value  greater  than  SSOa  Include  a  legal  description  of 
Real  Estate  offered  as  collateral. 

New  Constnictioci/ 
Exoansion/Rapatr 

Acquisition  and/or  Repair  of 
Machinery  and  Eauipment 

$17,000 

Inventory  ^rchasa 

Working  Caottat  (tnduding 
Accounts  Payable) 

Present  Market 
Value 

Present  Loan 
Balance 

SBA  Use  Only 
Collateral 
Valuation 

Acquisition  of  Existing 
Business 

$-■^,000 

Am  Land  and 

Building 

S 

-0- 

% 

-0- 

% 

Payoff  SBA  Loan 

8.  Machinery 
&  Equipment 

$78,421 

-k 

Payoff  Banic  Loan  (Non  SBA 
Associated) 

C  FumitureA 
Fixtures 

290 

ie 

Other  Debt  Payment  (Non  SBA 
Attociatad) 

0*  Accounts 
Recerveble 

-0- 

-0- 

Alt  Other 

E  Inventory 

2,000 

-0- 

Total  Loan  Requested 

^75,000 

F.  Other 

-0- 

-0- 

Temi  of  Loan 

5  Years 

Totals 

^80,711 

5  58,000* 

% 

PRD/IOUS  SBA  OR  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  FINANCING;  If  you  or  any  princ.p.!,  or  affili 
tne  fotiowing: 


ates  ha/e  ever  requested  Gcwcmment  Financing  complete 


Name  of  Agency 


Original  Amount 
of  Loan 


Date  of 
Request 


Apprcved 
or 

Declined 


Balance 


Current  or  Past  Due 


"orm  4  {:>-8S)  Previous  Editions  Obsolete 

IIEKIC 


•N06BTEDNESS:  Furnish  the  following  informanon  on, II  injtallmmt  debts  contracts  notBi^  ^.    .  — — 

«o  be  p.,d  by  icn  proceeds  and  reason  ,or  paying  same  (present  balance  »hou.dX«  :uhTa«Vbl:c':S  " 


I 


To  Whom  Payable 


Criginal 
Amount 


Original 
Date 


(SEE  ATTACHED  SCHEDULE) 


Present 
Balance 


MANAGEMENT  {Proprietor,  permere.  o«lc«^  d.r«.o„  «h1  all  holder,  of  o««.«iin. 

Complete  Addr^s 


Rate  of 
interest 


Maturity 
Date 


Monthly 
Payment 


Security 


Current  or 
Paet  Ou« 


necessary. 

Name  and  Social  *>ecurity  Number 


nock  -  100%  of  ownership  must  be  «hown).  Use  separate  sheet  if 


•Thii  data  It  collected  for  statistical 


% 

Owned 


Purpo««  only.  It  ha.  no  bearing  on  the  credit  decision  to  a, 


•Milltar 
From 

y  Service 
To 

•Race 

*Stx  1 

pprove  or  dedlne  this  applfcatloa 


ASSISTANCE 


List  the  name(s)  and  occupatlon(s)  of  any  who  assisted 


in  preparation  of  this  form,  other  than  applicant. 


Photocopy  IS  Acceptable)  of  the  Application  Form,  and  all  Exhibits  to 
application  and  Exhibits  to  SBA. 

Submit  SBA  Form  1261  (Statemonts  Required  by  Uws  and  Ex- 

Ta'tor  p™'  ^'^-^  "y  «a<:h  Pro. 

pnetor,  Panner.  Pnncipal  or  Guarantor. 

1.  Submit  SBA  Form  912  {Personal  History  Statement)  for  each  per- 
son  e  g.  owners,  panners.  officers,  directors,  major  stockholders, 
etc.;  the  instructions  are  on  SBA  Form  9i2. 

2,  Furnish  a  signed  current  personal  balance  sheet  {SBA  Form  413,' 
may  be  used  fo**  this  purpose)  for  each  stockholddr  {with  20%  or 
greater  ownersr.  0).  panner.  officer,  and  owner.  Social  Security 
ntg»h*,f  should  be  included  on  personal  financial  statement  Labil  7 

I  l^-;hibit  B.  '  ( 


Lr,  f  r"'"  '"'^  2-  3          'ast  three 

anr,«H  .     ;  ^  '^^y^  °'  """9  application; 

m«nt  a1  r  H  '/  ■^'^'^  "  <S3A  has  Manage- 

ment  Aids  that  help  ,n  the  preparation  o»  Hnancial  statements.)  All  in- 
tormation  must  be  signed  and  dated. 


2.  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 


1.  Balance  Sheet 
.1.  Reconciliation  oj  Net  Wonh 
4.  Aging  of  Accounts  Receivapie  and  Payable 
5  Earnings  projections  for  at  least  one  year  where  financial 
statements  for  the  last  three  years  are  unavailable  or  whe  e  re- 
quested  by  Distnct  Office.  ^ 
(If  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  is  not  available,  explain  w,:y  and 
substitute  Federal  Income  Tax  Forms.)  w-X  ana 

^       '"'""^  °'       =°'"P^"y  and  a  paragraph  descnb- 
h"b.t  0  '  " ''""^ ' t  Ex 


ALL  EXHfRlTS  s/)I)<;t  B=  <;ir:Mcn       >  ha 


Ten  nr-^f^"^ 


5.  Provide  a  brief  description  of  the  educational,  technical  and 
business  background  for  all  the  people  listed  under  Management. 
Please  mark  \i  Exhibit  £. 

6.  Do  you  have  any  co-signers  and/or  guarantors  for  this  loan?  If  so, 
please  submit  their  names,  addresses  and  personal  balance  sheet(s) 
as  Exhibit  F.  jjq 

7.  Are  you  buying  machinery  or  equipment  witn  your  loan  money?  If 
so,  you  must  include  a  list  of  the  equipment  and  cost  as  quo:ed  by 
the  seller  and  his  name  and  address.  This  is  Exhibit  G. 

Yes 

8.  Have  you  or  any  officers  of  your  company  ever  been  involved  in 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency  proceedings?  If  so,  please  provide  the 
de'  :is  as  Exhibit  H.  If  none,  check  here:  □  Yes  IKI  No 

9.  Are  you  or  your  business  involved  in  any  pending  lawsuits?  If  yes, 
provide  the  details  as  Exhibit  t.  If  none,  check  here:  G  Yes  Q  No 

10.  Do  you  or  your  spouse  or  £ny  member  of  your  household,  or 
anyone  who  owns,  manages,  or  directs  your  business  or  their 
spouses  or  members  of  their  households  work  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Small  Business  Advisory  Council,  SCORE  or  ACE, 
any  Federal  Agency,  or  the  participating  lender?  If  so,  please  provide 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  and  the  office  where  employed, 
label  this  Exhibit  J.  If  none,  check  here:  O  Yes  C?  No 

11.  Does  your  business,  its  owners  or  majority  stockholders  own  or 
have  a  controlling  interest  in  other  businesses?  If  yes,  please  provide 
their  names  and  the  relationship  with  your  company  along  with  a  cur* 
rent  balance  sheet  and  operating  statement  for  each.  This  should  be 
Exhibit  IC 

12.  Do  you  buy  from,  sell  to,  or  use  the  services  of  any  concern  in 
which  someone  In  your  company  has  a  signiflcsnt  financial  interest? 
ff  yes,  provide  details  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  labeled  Exhibit  L 

No  -  ' 

13.  if  your  business  is  a  franchise.  Include  a  copy  of  the  franchise 
agreement  and  a  copy  of  the  FTC  disclosure  statement  supplied  to 
you  by  the  Franchisor.  Please  include  it  as  Exhibit  M. 

 No  •  

CONSTRUCTION  LOANS  ONLY 


14.  Include  a  separate  exhibit  (Exhibit  N)  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  and  a  statement  of  the  source  of  any  additional  funds. 

15.  File  the  necessary  compliance  document  (SBA  Fomi  60l). 


EXPORT  LOANS 


18.  Does  your  business  presently  engage  in  Export  Trade? 
Check  here    □  Yes        □  No 

19.  Do  you  plan  to  begin  exporting  as  a  result  of  this  loan? 
Check  here    □  Yes        □  No 

20.  Would  you  like  information  on  Exporting? 
Check  here    □  Yes        □  No 


AGREEMENTS  AND  CERTIFICATIONS 


Agreements  of  Nonemployment  of  SBA  Personnel:  I/We  agree  that  if 
SBA  approves  this  loan  application  I/We  will  not.  for  at  least  two 
years,  hire  as  an  employee  or  consultant  aryone  that  was  employed 
by  the  SBA  during  the  one  year  period  prior  to  the  disbursement  of 
the  loan.  ^es 

Certification:  1/We  certify:  (a)  I/We  have  not  paid  anyone  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  help  in  getting  this  loan.  I/We  also 
agree  to  report  to  the  SBA  office  of  the  Inspector  General,  1441  L 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20416  any  Federal  Government 
employee  who  offers,  in  return  for  any  type  of  compensation,  to  help 
get  this  loan  approved. 

 No  

(b)  All  information  in  this  application  and  the  Exhibits  are  true  and 

complete  to  the  best  of  my/our  knowledge  and  are  submitted  to  SBA 

so  SBA  can  decide  whether  to  grant  a  loan  or  participate  with  a  lend- 

ing  institution  in  a  loan  to  me/us.  I/We  agree  to  pay  for  or  reimburse 

SBA  for  the  cost  of  any  surveys,  title  or  mortgage  examinations,  ap« 

praisals  etc.,  performed  by  non-SBA  personnel  provided  1/We  have 

given  my/our  consent.  ^ 

Yes 


1/We  understand  that  I/We  need  not  pay  anybody  to  ocal  with  SBA. 
I/We  have  read  and  understand  Form  394  which  explains  SBA  policy 
on  representatives  and  their  fees.  Yes 

If  you  make  a  statement  that  you  know  to  be  false  cr  if  you  over 
value  a  security  in  order  to  help  obtain  a  loan  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  you  can  be  flijed  up  to  $5,000  or  be  put  in 
jail  for  up  to  two  years,  or  both. 

If  Applicant  is  a  proprietor  or  general  partner,  sign  below: 


By:  „ 


Date 


If  Applicant  is  a  Corporation,  sign  below: 


16.  Provide  copies  of  preliminary  construction  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Include  them  as  Exhibit  0.  Final  plans  will  be  required  prior  to 
disbursement. 


Corporate  Name  and  Seal 


Date 


DIRECT  LOANS  ONLY 


17.  Include  two  bank  declination  tetters  with  your  application.  These 
letters  should  i.nclude  the  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  per- 
sons contacted  at  the  banks,  the  amount  and  terms  of  the  loan,  the 
reason  for  decline  and  whether  or  not  the  bank  will  participate  with 
SBA.  In  dtles  with  200,000  people  or  less,  one  letter  will  be 
^ifficient. 


lERlC 


By: 


Signature  cf  President 


5:^8 

Attested  by: 


Signature  of  Corporate  Secretary 


Af  ?  pvMiRfTf^MtiCTOP  f^tr^MPO  /iMO  OATEO  PV  pcqsOM  SIGMIMG  TW^  FORM. 


SCHEDULE  OF  INDEBTEDNESS 
(PAYOFFS  AS  OF  2/20/1988) 


STATUS  SECURITY 
C  EQUIPMENT 

C  CERTIFICATE 
OF  DEPOSIT 

C  LEASEHOLD 

IMPROVEMENTS 

C  UNSECURED 

C  EQUIPMENT 


MOIiTHLY  PAYMENT 

$22,877.74)  $1,000.00 
4,849.74J 


10,520.97 


5,587.57 
4,119.00 


i 


2,047.50 
8,076.74 


415.00 

767.23 

100.90 
478.40 


TOTAL 


$58,079.26  $2,761.53 


To  Whom  It  May  Con  .rn: 

As  we  have  explored  the  possibilities  of  consolidating  our  debts  and 
trying  ;o  extend  the  loan  time,  the  one  problem  more  than  any  other 
that  has  ccme  up  is  "donut  shops  or  bakery  businesses  are  not  doing 
well  or  that  it  is  a  shakey  business  to  be  in  or  to  finance." 

May  I  take  a  moment  to  rebut  fiose  statements.  First  of  all  any  new 
business  is  shakey  for  a  numbei  of  reasons:   

Capital 
Expertise 

Local  Economy,  etc. 

But  most  of  the  time,  it  comes  down  to  the  individual  that  is  starting 
the  business.    When  the  hours  are  long  and  the  income  is  small,  they 
tend  to  loose  interest  and  eventually  the  business  fails.    I  think 
you  must  look  at  the  person  starting  the  business  more  than  the  type 
of  business.     If  that  person  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  stick  ' 
to  the  goal  to  make  the  business  a  success.     Back  to  the  donut  and 
bakery  shops  failing  more  than  any  other  new  business  -  I  have  been 
in  the  donut  business  now  for  four  years  and  during  that  period  of 
time  I  have  seen  at  least  four  donuts  shops  started  and  all  are  still 
in  operation  and  most  are  doing  well.     I  have  seen  mechanic  shops, 
-ZT.  T,^^'  small  restaurants,  upholstery  shops,  gas  stations,  boat 
dealerships,  car    dealerships,  convenience  stores  and  even  large 
grocery  stores  go  out  of  business,  but  no  donut  shops.  According 
to  all  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  assemble,  the  survival 
of  the  new  business  largely  depends  on  the  individual.  Therefore 
to  single  out  donut  shops  or  bakeries  seems  very  unfair 
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EXHIBIT  D 


BUSINESS  HISTORY 

of  is  a  retail  bakery  and  deli  business 

with  locations  in  .  and  .  The 

business  is  part  of  the  assets  owned  by  Donuts,  Etc!  of 
>,  a  partnership  which  has  existed  since  1984. 
a  proprietorship,  will  be  created  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  partnership.    The  proprietorship  form  of  organization  will  be 
owned  by  ; 

and  his  partner,  ,  formed  the  partnership  in 

October  1984  to  own  and  manage  retail  donut  stores  in 

In  November  1984  the  partnership  openea 
the  store  which  .  has  operated  since  its 

inception.  opened  and  has  operated  the 

store  since  its  startup  in  August  1985.    since  the  partnership 
formation,  a  branch  of  the  store  in  ;  has 

been  opened  and  a  branch  and  a  satellite  facility  of  the 
store  in  '  have  been  opened. 

The  have  developed  the  -based  operation  into 

a  profitable  segment  of  the  partnership's  total  operation  without 
the  assistance  of  .    The  partners  manage  their 

respective  locations  autonomously  and  combine  the  operating 
results  for  year  end  financial  reporting  purposes, 
of.   .  has  demonstrated  over  the  last  2  1/2  years  an 

ability  to  increase  sales  levels,  operate  profitably,  maintain 
and  expand  its  market  niche,  and  develop  new  products  and  manage 
new  locations.    The  believe  the  operation  has 

greater  potential  than  the  operation  and  thus,  they 

desire  to  scguire  from  the  partnership  the 
operation's  assets. 


PRODUCTS 

The  principal  activity  of  the  business  is  the  baking  and 
retailing  of  donuts,  pastry  products,  frozen  yogurt  dessert,  ice 
cream  and  deli  sandwiches.    The  business  offers  for  sale  to  the 
retail  public  only  "fresh  baked  daily"  donuts,  pastry  products, 
breads,  and  cakes.  considers  the  business  to  be  a 

full-service  bakery  which  otfers  its  customers  only  fresh  baked 
products;  day-old  or  frozen  bakery  products  are  not  included  in 
the  product  line. 

A    full  product  line,  vnich  includes  frozen  yogurt  dessert,  ice 
cream  and  deli  sandwiches,  is  offered  at  the  store 
where  the  bakery  operation  is  located.    A  limited  product  line 
of  fresh  baked  donuts  and  pastry  items  is  offered  at  the  two 

locations.    Donuts  and  pastry  items  have  been  offered 
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since  1985.    Custom-baked  cakes  have  been  offered  since  1987 
through  an  outside  contractor.    In  early  1988,  brought 
the  custom-baked  cake  production  in-house  and  also  began  offerina 
ideli  sandwiches  at  the  store. 

^Wo^'^^^'^K^u  P^^^"^  product?  are  offered  in  a  market 

Where  fresh  baked  daily  products  are  generally  not  available 
The  grocery  store  bakeries  offer  products  which  are  frozen  and 
bakedat  other  locations.    Frozen  yogurt  dessert  and  deli 
sandwiches  have  been  added  to  the  product  line  to  supplement  the 
donut  and  pastry  business  during  non-peak  hours  and  al;.o  as  a 
result  of  a  lack  of  competition  in  the  local  market.    The  fresh- 
baKed  cakes  are  decorated  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  facility  with  a  2 
hour  notice  for  special  orders. 


THE  MARKET 


In  order  to  generate  a  consistent  and  increasing  sales  flow,  the 
business  owner  must  become  knowledgeable  about  his  market  -  who 
are  the  people  who  will  buy  the  product.  has 
Identified  his  general  target  markets  to  be  residents  of 

.  ..  Texas  with  combined  populations  of 

approximately  17,000  people.    However,  the  trade  area  for  the 
people  ^  drawing  population  of  approximately  50,000 

The  traditional  target  groups  for  donut  and  pastry  products  are 
groups  between  the  ages  of  5  to  19  and  over  the  age  of  60.  The 
dessert  products  appeal  to  all  age  groups,  while  the  deli 
sandwiches  are  targeted  to  the  employees  of  local  businesses  who 
are  seeking  an  alternative  to  burgers  and  pizza  for  a  lighter, 
healthier  lunch.  ^  ' 

.  has  an  image  of  providing  all  fresh-baked  products 
in  an  attractive  atmosphere  with  fast,  courteous  service.  The 
business  offers  the  only  location  in  either  •  where 

the  customer  can  place  and  pickup  orders  by  using  a  drive-thru 
window,  enjoy  fq.od  and  beverages  on  the  premises,  and  purchase  a 
made- to-order  deli  sandwich  on  fresh-baked  bread. 

Industry  market  studies  indicate  the  company's  traditional 
younger  customer  target  group  has  been  declining  while  the  group 
over  the  age  of  60  is  increasing.    Also,  research  indicates 
future  trends  for  the  bakery-products  industry  toward  lower- 
calorie  snacks  with  higher  nutrition  for  the  older  target  groups. 

K.v^^  ^  •  .     .    marketing  strategy  is  to  continue  offering  fresh- 
bajcea  daily  donuts,  pastry  products  and  decorated  c^kes  to 
existing  customers  in  and  the  free  standing 

^  .  ^-  facility.    The  preliminary  test  marketing  of  the  deli 
sandwiches  indicated  this  product  should  be  emphasized  as  an 
alternative  lunch  item.    Also,  a  renovation  of  the  free 


standing  facility  to  include  a  yogurt  machine  and  addition  of 
deli  sandwiches  and  decorated  cakes  is  projected  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  requested  loan. 


COMPETITION 

The  business'  donut  and  pastry  product  lines  have  competition  in 
the  I  market  but  not  in  .    a  small, 

independent  donut  store  is  located  in  on  Highway  49 

east  of  the  main  business  district,    m  addition,  two  grocery 
stores,  and  ,  sell  bakery  products  in  their 

stores  m  Mt.  Pleasant.    However,  neither  competitor  offers 
fresh-baked  daily  products,  deli  sandwiches  and  custom-baked  and 
decorated  cakes  on  a  2  hour  notice.     Also,  the  business  offers 
the  only  frozen  yogurt  dessert  available  in 

Competitors  of  the  business'  product  lines  offer  few  competitive 
advantages.    Prices  for  the  donut  and  pastry  products  are 
approximately  equal,  while  offers  the  only  fresh- 

baked  daily  products,  '^'he  grocery  stores  offer  convenience  while 
shopping  for  other  merchandise  and  longer  store  hours.  The  other 
donut  store  in  .  does  not  offer  inside  seating  or  have 

a  drive-m  window  for  customer  ordering  and  pickup,  in 

no  competitor  offers  the  deli  sandwich  products  on  fresh 
baked  daily  bread.    Several  competitors  offer  the  frozen  dessert 
products  -  etc.;  however,  no- 

other  business  offers  the  frozen  yogurt  dessert. 

While  some  competitors  offer  alternatives  to  donuts  and  pastry 
products,  drive-thru  windows  and  inside  dining,  the  business  has 
a  unique  market  niche  with  its  fresh-baked  daily  donuts,  pastry 
Items , custom-baked  and  decorated  cakes  on  2  hour  notice,  frozen 
yogurt  dessert  and  deli  sandwiches. 


OPERATIONS 

•  offers  its  products  at  three 

separate  locations.    The  location,  which  includes 

the  bakery  operation  and  a  retail  store,  is  a  2000  square  foot 
facility  located  on  a  highly  visible  corner  of  a  retail  shopping 
center  on  the  city's  main  traffic  loop.     The  shopping  center  has 
a  grocery  sxore  as  the  anchor  tenant  and  is 

convenient  to  downtown  businesses  and  the  public  schools. 

,  facility  is  under  a  5  year  triple  net  lease  with 

rental  payments  of  $900.00  per  month  and  a  5  year  renewal  option 
at  the  same  rental  amount  adjusted  for  any  tax  increase. 
Adecniate  public  parking  is  available  at  all  three  store 
..oca|:ions.    The  locations  are  also  leased  with  a 

combined  rental  expense  of  $4S0.00  per  month. 
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The  business  purchases  its  primary  bakery  supplies,  related 
materials  and  baking  equipment  from  "of  a 

wholesaler  and  retail  donut  shop  operator,  located  in 

Other  supplies,  e.g.  beverages,  meats,  yogurt  mix,  etc., 
are  available  from  various  suppliers  located  in 
and 

The  business  employs  4  full-time  employees,  including  the  owner 
and  4  part-time  employees.    Availability  of  labor  for  the  ' 
unskilled  retail  sales  positions  is  good  in  the 

_   _  markets.    Wages  range  from  $3.35  to  $5.00  per 

hour.    Training  is  on  the  job  md  under  the  supervision  of  the 
owner . 

Production  and  quality  control  of  the  donut  and  pastry  products 
are  ;  primary  operational  responsibilities.  Cake 

baking/decoratmg  and  the  deli  sandwich  products  are  controlled 

.         '  and  prepared  by  his  assistant  baker.  ,  who  has 

approximately  4  years  experience  in  bake.ry  operations,  has  an 
informal  cost  control  system  and  monitors  sales  through  the  use 
of  a  daily  product  sales  report. 


EXHIBIT  E 


MANAGEMENT 

,  currently  a  partner  in  the  .  of 

partner snip,  wi 11  be  the  owner -manager  of  ' 

who  is  employed  full-time  as  a  banking  officer  at  the 
^    ^    ^  •  participates  in' the  financial 

management  of  the  partnership  by  preparing  the  internal  financial 
reports  for  .of  at  nights  and  on  the 

weekends.    The  existing  organization  chart  for  the 
based  operation  is  as  follows: 


Owner-Manager 


-Bookkeeper 


Front 


Mgr. 


(Mt.Pls. ) 


Sales  Sales  Clng. 


HLM  Store      Cake/Deli  Fryer 


Bakery  Manager 


Sam  Young,  who  is  44  years  old,  was  born  in 

and  graduated  from  in  '  in 

1962.    He  served  in  the  "  from  1962  to  1967  and 

IS  considered  a  '  He  was  employed  by 

^  .  for  -1-4  years  as  an  agent  and 

dispatcher.  moved  back  to  in  1980  and  was  employed 

for  4  years  as  a  sales  rep  for  until 
forming  the  '  of  partnership  in  1984. 

responsibilities  include  supervision  of  all  bakery 
production,  purchasing  of  bakery  materials,  personnel  and 
financial  management  of  the  .-based  operation.    He  has 

one,, full-time  person  in  each  of  the  following  areas- 


Front  manager  of 


..  store  who  supervises  retail 


sales  and  cleaning  of  the  store. 

store  manager  who  handles  retail  sales  and  cleaning 
of  the  store. 

Cake  decorator  who  bakes/decorates  cakes  and  breads  for  the 
dell  sandwiches. 

Fryer  who  fries  donuts  and  other  pastry  products. 
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Smoll  Business  Administration 
Summory  of  Collateral 
omm  lY  APniCANT  as  «cu«iiy  for  loan  and  sia  Ammirs  vaiuation  RifORi 


Name  and  Addrm  of  Applicanl:  (Inclutle  Zip  Code) 


EMPLOYEK  ID  NO 


SUA  LOAN  NO 


IMfORIANI  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  fREfARINO  THE  UlTINO  OF 
COllATERAl  OFFERED  AS  SECURITY  FOR  WAN 

-  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^-'^^  ' 

If  .  recent  .ppr.iMi  h„  been  m.dc  of  (he  coU.ter.I  offered.  H  UH,uld  be  .ubmitled  *ich  ihe  .ppliction. 

Any  on  l.nd  .„d  building,  mu-  be  deKribed.  «ivln«  d.,e  .nd  term  of  le..e.  renul  „d  .dd,«.  of  owner. 

2,  ne«l  KmiMU, 

ftirp^^'  ^'^'''^'^'''^NT  |h.t  ipplicanU  make  an  ACTUAL  PlIYSICAL  INVENTORY  OF  TIIF  FOIIIP 

P»t!«4-I»  •  conluwMion  of  EqaipmcM  being  olTem). 
Croup  lion,  in  Kcordinc  Kill,  iht  dwitulioM 

BE  SURE  ITEMS  LISTED  CAN  BE  BEADILY  MVSrECTEU  BY  SBA  APPRAISERS. 


Item 

Coti 

Net  Book  Value 

Not  to  Im!  uaed 
by  appilcanl 

1.  Land  and  land  improvement* 

2.  Ouildlngt 

3.  Machtnerjr  and  Equipment 

$102,000 

$40,000 

4.  Aulomottve  Equipment 

5.  Oflice  furniture  and  equipment 

570 

-0- 

6.  Other 

7.  Total 

$102,570 

$40,000 

8.  Real  and  chattel  mortga^et  (Not  to  be 
paid  from  SBA  loan  rcq.)  Attach  detaila 

XX  XX 

9.  Eqi-:t^ 

X  X  X  X 

10.  To  be  acquired  (Co»l) 

$17,000 

X  X  X  X 

11.  Total 

M19,570 

$40,000 

88A  r«ra  4  8cfM4«i«  A  IMS)  ftCr  90r  wit  yrvttew  WUlM«  an  •to.Wt* 
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PAcea 


Ptrsonat  Proptrt/  tChatltts) 

OmnO  8Y  AmiCANT  A$  SlCUIItY  FOR  tOAN  AND  SBA  AffRAlSCrS  VALUATION  RCPORT 


fht  f«il«w{ii<  incftM  ckattfii  tre  toettfrf  m  fiet<|q«trter#^  it  Ht^\m4t  Zip  OMiel- 
Ahmt  local  ton  li  9mnf4  »     )  ( 


EMPLOYER  IP  NO. 


SBA  UOAti  tip. 


4.  Other  Jigs,  dies,  fixtures,  airplanes,  elc 

SUwimanufaclurer  or  make,  model  .r»d  serial  numbers.  sl«.  year,  whether  purchased  ne*r.  used  or  rebuilt. 


Usi  cbslteb  at  dllTerenI  locations  on  separate  sheets, 
•  Description  of  . 


Mwlcl 


5«r{al 
Nvmiier 


Reh«ilt 


NOT  TO  PE  1<5ED 
BY  APPLICANT 


Market 
Value 


arty  TotiU  of  C«th  aiinificatloii  t«  Tiie  1 
 (.Swrnmiry)  Lines  3.  i.  S.  and  6. 


Total 


CKv'X^v^l!}S,?^^V  ^^^'^'"^^^'^  ^-O^N  APPLICATION  AND  LISTING  OF  COLLATEHAL  WILL 
StK^  hV'^^  «^  ^^^'^  APPLICATIONS.  BE  SURE  ALL  HEMS  CAN  IIE  HEADILV 


<H*m«  Af  firm) 


SSA  rtTM  I  lct«M«  A        Iter  SOr  IStO  pnytmm  WMmm  m  rtnttli 


EQUIPMENT  - 


18 
2 
1 
2 
] 
2 


OFFICE 
1  -  Desk 

1  -  Office  Chair 

1  -  Hideabed  Couch 

2  -  Calculators  (Royal  248PD) 


MT  PLEASANT  SHOP 


Filter  Machine  -  Used 
Sweden  Soft  Servo  Machine 
Hobart  Meat  Slicer 
Wells  (2  basket)  Fryer 
G.E.  Food  Processor 
Mop  Bucket 

30-Gal.  Barrells  P23.50 

Air  Brush  (for  cake  decorating) 

Dough  Bowl  -  20  qt. 

20  qt.  Mixer  (Hohact) 

Cold  Spot  16'  Rcfriqcrator 

Chest  Freezers  ^  $200  ea. 

Upright  Freezer 

Pan  Racks  @  175  ea 

18x26  Metal  Oven  Pans  @  4.00 

9x26  Metal  Oven  Pans  (?  3.00 

Montague  Convection  Oven  Md  EK15A-1 

6'  X  30"  Maple  Work  Table 

8'  X  3S"  Maple  Work  Table 

20-Gal.  Brute  Contai->ers?  18.75 

Cas'-ers  ^  27.05 

6'  Stainless  Steel  Tables  @  250. 
Bakers  Scales 
Hobart  30-Qt.  Mixer 
30-Qt.  Dough  Bowl 
23"  Screen  Cradle 
Belshaw  Proof  Box  (New) 
Hunter  Filter  Machine  (new) 
Screen  Rack  (3 -compartment  26x36) 
23"x23"  Screens  0  17.50 
Belshaw  Fryer   (24")  (new) 
DEC  Glazer,  24"x34" 
Automatic  Cake  Machine 
Jelly  Pumps  (<i  155. 
White  Trays  13x26"  0  I  J. 40 
White  Trays  18x26"  0  13.40 
White  Small  Trays  12x18"  «  6.90 
Royal  Cash  Registefs  ER-14-5  (i  239. 
Dr.  Pepper  Ref .  Display  Box  2  Dr  52" 
5'  Counters  f  375 
Little  Litton  Microwave 
Dbl-Head  Taylor  Sof  Serve  Ice  Cream 
Maclu  ne 


INVOICE  PRICE 

100.00 — 
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.00 

930 

.00 

321 

.60 

321 

.'^O 

124 

.20 

478 

.00 

1485 

.00 

750 

.00 

325 

.00 

9000.00 

548 


con"*inu:j) 


2  - 


INVOICE 

PRICE 

4     Counters  6  jOU • 

600, 

00 

Del fie Id  Refrigerated  Pie  Casa 

895 . 

00 

II     Lighted  Showcases  @  1290. 

2580 . 

.00 

Welmoore  Ice-O-Matic  Ice  Machine  ^ 

MOaei   D-oUU-A— J  oP-4 

2775 

.00 

4 -ur inK  Fountain  Head 

1950 

.00 

5 '  Two-Door  Ice  Cream  Display  Case 

1275 

.00 

j^""Vjai.  brute  Lontamer  \9  ^j.ju 

iOi 

.20 

Double  Sink  2/Drain  Board 

300 

•  00 

Belshaw  Type  K  Cake  Machine  (used) 

155 

•  00 

bOOtnS    t?   z  0  J  • 

1  o  c  c 

•  OG 

Arrow  Sign 

475 

•  00 

4  xi2    Sign  (Front  of  Bidg)  (Lighted) 

1550 

•  00 

^  O  J 

•  00 

Flip  Top  Trash  Container  &  Cover 

54 

•  z  u 

_ 

Neon  OPEN  sign 

185 

•  00 

Grease  Trap 

250 

•  00 

Vent-A~Hood 

2650 

•  00 

Make-up  Air 

620 

•  00 

54759 

•  15 

IN  STORAGE 


1  -  2-Ccmpartm3nt  Sink 
1  -  Showcase  74"  (used) 
1  -  46"  Cabinet 

1  -  Pepsi  Refrigerator  Display  47" 

(excellent) 

2  -  Used  Fryers  @  750. 

1-8'  Wood  Work  Table  (not  maple) 
13  -  Chairs  @  12.00 
-3  -  Tables  @  62.00 

2  -  Fire  Extinguishers  @  45.00 

1  -  4'x  8 'Lighted  Sign 

1  -  Bakers  Scales  (used) 

1  -  Hobart  20-Q  Mixer 

1  -  3-Compartinent  Sink 

1  -  Glazer 


300.00 
575.00 
50.00 

1350.00 
1500.00 
200.00 
156.00 
186.00 
90.00 
800.00 
155.00 
oOO.OO 
250.00 
450.00 

6662.00 


TOTAL  EQUIPMENT 


$61,711.15 


ERIC 


54.S 


FY  1988  CASH  8U0GET 
(DOLLAfiS) 


Act 
t/88 

Act 
2/88 

Act 
3/88 

Act 
4/88 

Est 
5/88 

Est 
6/88 

Est 
7/88 

Est 
8/88 

Est 
9/88 

fit 

to/es 

1.91 

tt/88 

Fef 
tSl 

12/88 

Total 

sues 

t8,t38 

t8,6t2 

22,223 

20,645 

2t,000 

20,000 

20,000 

t7,000 

t7,000 

20,000 

2t,000 

2t,000 

'.36,618 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold 

38X  6,892 

7,073 

8,M5 

7,845 

7,980 

7,600- 

7,600 

6,460 

6,460 

7.600 

7,980 

7.980 

89,9t5 

Gross  Profit 

tt,246 

It, 539 

13,778 

t2,800 

13,020 

t2,400 

12,400 

to, 540 

t0,540 

12,400 

13,020 

13,020 

146,703 

Sen  I  Adnin  Expns 


Salaries 

4,500 

4,S00 

5,000 

Payroll  Expns 

tOI  450 

450 

500 

Rent 

1,350 

t,350 

Utiliti,n 

700 

700 

700 

Telephone 

too 

too 

too 

Vehicle  Expns 

300 

300 

300 

TIE 

too 

too 

too 

Advertising 

300 

300 

300 

Acctng/Legal 

t^O 

too 

too 

Outside  Strvices 

200 

200 

200 

Taxes 

too 

too 

too 

Insurance 

too 

too 

too 

Supplies 

400 

400 

400 

Repairs/Main* 

250 

250 

250 

Niscellineous 

cOO 

200 

200 

Total  6  i  A  Expenses 

9,150 

9,t50 

9,700 

Incone  Before  Interest 

2,096 

2,389 

4,078 

5,000  S,000  5,500  5,500  5,500  5,500  5,500  5,500  5,500  62.500 

500  500  550  550  550  550  550  550  550  6,250 

1,350  t,350  1,350  t,350  1,350  t,350  1,350  1,350  1,350  16,200 

7"  700  700  700  700  700  700  700  700  8.400 

'00  too  too  too  too  too  too  too  too  1,200 

^00  300  300  300  390  300  300  300  300  3.600 

'00  too  too  too  too  too  too  too  too  1,200 

300  300  300  300  300  300  300  300  300  3,600 

>00  too  too  100  too  too  too  too  too  1,200 

200  200  200  200  200  200  200  200  200  2,400 

WO  too  100  100  100  too  too  too  too  1,200 

>00  too  too  too  too  too  too  100  too  1,200 

«0  400  400  400  400  400  400  400  400  4,800 

250  250  250  250  250  250  250  250 


250  3,000 


200        200        200        200        200        200        200        200        200  2.400 

'"-"o   to.25o   10,250   10,250   10,250"  tiiiiso' 

290        290     2/50      2,770     2,770  27,553 


CASNELOV 


'Cginning  of  Montti  Cisli 

3.000 

2,496 

Add:  Ctsti  Receipts 

18,138 

18,612 

Borrowings 

■0 

0 

Less:  G  i  A  Expenses 

9,150 

9.150 

Ctsti  Disbursements 

6,892 

7.073 

Interest 

600 

600 

ftepiynent  of  Sorrovings 

2,000 

2,000 

M  of  Month  Ctsli 

2,496 

2,285 

EipnVptli  Borrowings 
C'£jv,>^  Borrowings 

60.000 

0 

60,000 

58,000 

2,285 

3,783 

4,323 

5,103 

6,733 

22,223 

20,645 

21,000 

20,000 

20,000 

•0 

0 

0 

75,000 

0 

9.700 

9,700 

9,700 

10,250 

10,250 

G,445 

7,845 

7,980 

82,600 

7,600 

580 

560 

540 

520 

750 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

0 

1,250 

3,783 

4,323 

5,103 

6,733 

6,883 

0 

0 

0 

75,000 

0 

56,000 

54,000 

52,000 

75,000 

73.750 

6.883 

5,186 

3,501 

3.688 

4.508 

17.000 

17,000 

20,000 

;!1,000 

21,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10,250 

10,250 

10,250 

i0.250 

10.250 

6.460 

6,460 

7,o00 

7.980 

7.980 

7"l 

725 

713 

700 

688 

1,25 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

5,186 

3,501 

3,688 

4.508 

5,34t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72,500 

71,250 

70,000 

68,750 

67,500 

INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  REPORT 
For  Period  Endjjig    February  1988 


INCOME 


Sales 

Less  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
Total  Income 


$18,611.78 
-  :),i8j.ob  (27.85%) 


EXPENSES 


Advertising 
Wages 

Store  Supplies 
Repairs 

Telephone  &  Utilities 

Office  Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Travel  &  Entertainment 

Interest 

Dues 

Pent 

Linens 

Outside/Janitorial  Services 

Legal  &  Audit 

Insurance 

Taxes  (Payroll) 

Tax  (Other) 

r     .eciation  Expense 

\wiices  ** 

Total  Expenses 


232.81 
4,098. /F 


532.91 


307.93 


2,578.07* 


15.00 


253.44 


106.93 


900.00 


148.65 


160.64 


307.81 


160.00 


(  1.25%) 
(22.02%) 
(  2.86%) 
(  1.65%) 
(13.85%) 

(  0.80%) 
(  1.36%) 
(  0.57%) 

(  4.83%) 
(  0.79%) 
(  0.86%) 


(  1.65%) 


(  0.85%) 

Q.f^n?  Q7  (52. 


-  PROF IT /(LOSS) 


$  3,625.15 


*  Includes  crying  to  pay  all  ucilicies  for  HLM 

and  closing  chac  out:  -  depos'ts 
**  Scarced  baking  and  decorating  cakes  at  our 
score  instead  of  buying  from  another  baker 


FOR  PERIOD  ENDING  12-31-87 

INCOME 


GROSS  SALES  183,454.89 

LESS  COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD  64,623.24  (35.0%) 

TOTAL  INCOME  118,831.65 


EXPENSES 


ADVERTISING  1,761.59  (  .96%) 

WAGES  39,626.63  (21.6%) 

STORE  EXPENSES/SUPPLIES  5,327.64  (  2.9%) 

REPAIRS  2,390.73  (  1.3%) 

TELEPHONE  &  UTILITIES  7,075.03  (  3.85%) 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES  271.80  (  .14%) 

MISCELLANEOUS  2,554.29  (  1.39%) 

TRAVEL  &  ENTERTAINMENT  3,388.92  (  1.84%) 

INTEREST  7,021.52  (  3.82%) 
DUES 

RENT  -  BUILDING  12,100.00  (  6.59%) 

RENT  -  EQUIPMENT  59.50  (  .02%) 

LINENS  2,017.15  (  1.09%) 

OUTSIDE  SVC.  -  JANITORIAL  1,295.50  (  .70%) 

CONTRACT  LABOR  169.80  (  .09%) 

LEGAL  &  AUDIT  826.00  (  .45%) 
INSURANCE 

OTHER  TAXES  270.58  (  .14%) 
DEPRECIATION 

l^^f^^"^^^^  2,833.30  r  1.54%) 

C^^-^  7,722.93  (  4.2%) 


TOTAL  EXPENSES 


96,712.91 


PROFIT/LOSS  22,318.74 


(52.66%) 


INCOME  &  EXPENSE  REPORT 
For  Period  Ending      12/31/86  (year  ^nA) 


INCOME 


Sales 

Less  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
Total  Income 


172,333.95 
■/'i,AU.38 


EXPENSES 


Advertising 
Wages 

Store  Supplies 
Repairs 

Telephone  &  Utilities 

Office  Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Travel  &  Entertainament 

Interest 

Dues 

R^nt  -  Building 
Rent  -  Equipment 
Linens 

Outside/Janitorial  Services 
Contract  Labor  ^^^ces 

Legal  &  Audit 
Insurance 
Taxes  (Payroll) 
Tax  (Other) 
Depreciation  Expense 

Total  Expenses 


-  2058.';? 
■  33122.79 
A63Q.9S 
2487.83 
10187.17 

204. 
[  26A0.A2 
3356.97 
2872.95 
-0- 
12825.00 
1500.00 
!  1897. AO 
1976. 3A 
A351.06" 

 200.00 

1236.j5 
213902" 
190750" 


87,877.71 


PROFIT  (LOSS) 


$  13,041.86 


(Prepared  Without  Audit) 


INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  REPORT 
Period  Endijig    year  ending  12/85 


INCOME 


Sales 

Less  Cost  of  Goods  Sold 
Accounts  Receivables 

Total  Income 


$_  55,681.06 
- 2^,7A5.32' 
27123775" 


?    1-^.  AAA,  70 


EXPENSES 


Advertising  ygg 

"f^"  13,458.30 

Store  Supplies  T397~77" 

Repairs  ■"'"698;  14 

Telephone  &  Utilities  '2, 581.07 

Office  Supplies  — 1UUT7T 

Miscellaneous  Qqqf^i 

Travel  &  Entertainment  111  J. 

Interest  — 

Dues  1^^98.53 

 20.00 


Total  Expenses 
PROF IT/ (LOSS) 


Rent  ^  ^ 

Outside/Janitorial  Services   ^TTT?" 

Legal  S  Audit   ^^l./^ 

Insurance   

Taxes  (Payroll)   

Tax  (Other)  -  '^^'^ 

Depreciatirn  Exoense   


28,449.75 
?  5,014.54 


r  ^ 


Form 


1065 


OtoaftmentoMhtrfcisufv 


U.S.  Partnership  Return  of  Income 

  ....  1916.  iiM  M^iftf 

I  ■ 


Caution:  1986.«7  Rjcai 


year  partnerahim  set 


G  Check  «co««ti„j  melhod:  (1)  □  .  (2)ra  Aceru,lf3»n  m.  " 

I   M„n,K    i  ^'""''ed  return 

I  ""'nberofpjrtnerjinthiipartnerihip  ►  2. 

K  « Wrtnership  a  partner  in  another  partnership' 
L  Areanyp,rtner,inthi,p,rtner5hip,|«,par,„e,rt,p,/  "   '  " 

b'»»ftheBrtner,h,n.,...>.!^."."|,f,;,'|g  '°''  ^'^^ 


Yes 

No 

0  At  any  time  during  the  tax 


OMBNo  lS4S.Q0qq 


tereit  in  or  j  lisnjture'o/otU!!' ^  lll'^'  'n- 
in  >  foreign  c  unt^  uci    "  L  1°  "      ' «"'">' 
or  other  fi«nci,  ?c      j^.^^^^^^^  account. 
;"d  fihng  requirement,  f^'/ot'  £  TaTn^r 
the  nime  of  the  foreign  country  ^  ' 

the  partnership  or  aij  wriner  hf/  „.  »i"  " 


Yes 

No 

ii 


3 
9 

10 

II 

I2a 
13 
14 
15a 
b 


la  CroK  rweipts  or  ales  J  P.-ffi/!/  6/ 
2    Cost  of  goods  sold  and/oVoperVtions  (Vchel 
:    Gross  profit  (subtract  line  2  from  hne  Ic) 

5    rlTui''  other  partnerships 

5    Taxable  interest  and  nonqualifying  dividends 
oa  Gross  rents  $  ,.  ... 

-  o,i,   '"inus  rental  exDe?h 

_e  Balance  net  rental  income  (loss)  ^  expens; 

Net  income  (loss)  from  royalties  (attach  schedule)" 
Ne  farm  profit  (loss)  (attach  Schedule  F  (Form  1040)) 
Net  gam  (loss)  (Form  4797.  line  17).  .  " 
Other  income  (loss).  . 
TOTAL  income  (loss)  rcnmhi 

SalarieianawageKotherthanto  partners;  J  5(-«?977S: 
Guaranteed  payments  to  partners      " ' '    ' ' '    •  * 
Rent  .  .  . 


-^urns  and  allowances  J  ".Balanced 


□ 
□ 


(attach  schedule) 
schedule)  $ 


Minuj  jobs  credit  V 


Balance  ^ 


6c 


10 


Balance   ;  »"<1  ISaO) 

Taxes 
Bad  debts 
Repairs, 


15a  I 


11 
12c 


2/ 


13 


15b| 


20 
2 

22 
23 
24 


Oeprecial,onfrornForm4562(attachForm4562)$  '  '  '  { an\\  \'  '  '  ^  —  '  ^  ■ 

KetlrAmanf  nliM.  ^4.- 


20 


21a 


21b 


Please 
Sign 
Here 


Retirement  plans,  etc.. 

b  Employee  benefit  programs. 

?iT^«.''!'^"^"°"^<^«3c''^''edule).'  ' 
"  lOT^t-  deductions  ^add  amount.  ,n  .....^^ 


16 


17 


13 


19c 


2^ 


22  I  37^-7315^ 


ODD 


Form  1065/1986) 

^ost  Of  Goods     and/Of  Qp^r^^fi::::: 

Invent07  at  beginning  of  year 


I  on  pagi 


1.  line  2  . 


Other  costs  (attach  schedule)  . 
Total  (add  lines  1  through  4). 
Inventor  at  end  of  year 

(»)  E  Lower  of  cost  or  market  as  described 

6  Check  ,f  the  UFO  mventory  method  was  adopted  this  tax  year  f 
c  "  you  areenjaged  in  manufacturint  did  you  value 


 _P»<e  2 

I 

2 

3 

4 

.  5 

2.C 

7  1-    //  7  2-r/j 

I  in  regulations  section  1.47M 


1  Net  long-term  capital  gain  (loss) 

2  Other  net  gain  (loss)  under  section 

3a     the  partnership  had  income  fro 

U.S.  possession  ►  

^  ^otalgfoss  Income  from'^nrrJir' 
Balance  Sheets 

jSee  the  Instructions  for  Qu. 


r  for  any  goods  (if  checVed.  attach Vofm*970) h 

mgthefullabsorptionmethod(regulationssectionl.  *  *  *  ^ 

cost,  or  valuations  between  openingand  closing  inventory?  .  .  .□vesCO  No 

(1)  D'stributtvt  shift  lttm« 


DtstributWe  Shar>  tTZ::r 


1 

2 

a 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
a 

9 
a 

10 
11 

a 

12 
13 


Assets 

Cash  

Trade  notes  and  accounts  receivable 
Minus  allowance  for  bad  debts 

Inventories  

Federal  and  state  government  obligations 
Other  current  assets  (attach  schedule) 
Mortgage  and  real  estate  loans . 
Other  investments  (attach  schedule) 
Buildings  and  other  depreciable  assets 
Minus  accumulated  depreciation 
Oepletable assets.  .... 

Minus  accumulated  depletion 
Land  (net  of  any  amortization)  . 
tangible  assets  (amortizable  only) 
Minus  accumulated  amortization 
Other  assets  (attach  schedule)  •^ff^S.k^^Py^'M 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


TOTAL  assets 

liabilities  and  Capital 
Accounts  payable  

Mortgages.notes.andbondspayableinlessthanly^^^^ 

Other  current  liabilities  (attach  schedule)  . 
All  nonrecourse  loans 

Mortgages,  notes,  and  bonds  payable  in  1  year  or  more 
Other  liabilities  (attach  schedule)  

Partners' capital  accounts 
TOTAL  liabthties  and  ran.»ai ' 


(»)Cjoiiai  account  a( 
beginning  of  y«ar 


cillation  of  Partners'  Capital  Accou  its 


(b)Cjo<(al  contribuled 
during  yea/ 


<e)  Ordinary  mcome 
(lost)  frofn  oa«e  1 
line  24 


_<3  7^i-;.v«/ 


ERIC 


(d)  Incomt  not  included 
in  column  (c).  plus 
nontaiaoie  income 


(•}loiin  nM  included 

in  column  (c).  oitiS 
unaiiQwraoieceduetiftfi* 


(0  Withdrawals  and 
diKriOulions 


lo  32 


(t)  CaoKal  account 
H  end  of  year 


SCHEOUtE  K-1 
(Form  106S) 

p«o«(tm«flt  a(  the  Trenury 
lnttf«WB«»«mitStfv<t 

Partner'a  identifying  ► 


Partner's  Share  of  Income,  Credits,  Deductions  etc 

for  calendar  year  1986  or  fKr:»i  o.,.  /  ? 


0MB  No.  1545  0099 


A(l)  Is  partner  a  general  partner?.   .    .  .    .  bd  Yes  □  No 
(F.Y.  Partnerships  only)  if  -yes'  to  Question  A(l)- 
(Z)  Does  partner  materially  participate  in  the 
trade  or  business  activity(ies)  included  in 

lines  la.  7. 10.  and  12?  Yes  □  No 

(3)  Does  partner  actively  participate  in  the 
rental  real  estate  activity(ies)  included  in 

lines  Iband  lid?  .  ,  □  Yes  □  No 

B     Partner's  share  of  liabilities 

"zr'": :  :  ' -..uci'.ikr. 

^     What  type  of  entity 'is  t'hi'.'partn^r?  V  ^ 
Reconcilidtiun  of  partner  s  r;.n,t:.|-^7::;;r::f 

contnauica 


dunn 


__  kd)  Income  not  included 

(C)  Urdinary  income  i  m  column  (c).bIuj 
.loss)  (fom  Ime  Ij  ttieml  nontauoig income 


Enter  partner's  percentaee  of (ii)Endo( 
Profitshanng  '  "''""^"^  ^ 

Lossshanng  so      %  5^3" 

Ownership  of  capital    .  .   .   "'jo""%  J-'o'* 
E     IRS  Center  where  Partnership  filed  rVtuVnV  * '  /^U'ri; ' "  'h 
F     Ta.  Shelter  Regi^ifation  Number  ►  -t-^^*?-^^-'.^ 
G(l)  (F.Y.  Partnershipjjonly)  Did  the  partn;r7ownVr;*hip",;t'eVeVt  i'n' 
ne  partnership  increase  after  Oct.  22. 1986?  DYesD  No 

(2)  (F.Y.  Partnerships  only)  Did  the  partnership  start  or  acquire  a 
new  activity  after  Oct.  22. 1986?  ...  H  YesFl  Z 
i^es.a^gtepejjSe^ 

{•}  Losses  not  included  '  ^ 


9"tio...  A'e/.,  ,0 attBchea  Partner;  ln..r,.r.o..     i/,^;,^.  [\ 


incohimn  (c),  plyj 
unallowable  oeductiflfw 


(0  Withdrawals  and 
<ttstri&utians 


(ClCaoit^f  account 
It  end  of  year 


(«)  Distributive  shart  (tern 


{form  106,)  before  entenn,  mform.tL  /..:;77;;::^^ 


E 

3 
U 

c 


u 

—  u» 
0)  o 


la    Ordinary  Income  (loss) 


(b)  Amount 


(F.Y. 


0) 


E  S 


in 


2 

3^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 


Income  or  loss  from  rental  real  estate  activ.t;(ies).  (F.Y.  Parinerships* 

Income  or  loss  from  other  rental  actMtyiie;).  jp.Y.  Partne;sh;ps;niy)  * 
Pomoho  income  not  reported  elsewhere  on  Schedule  K  1 
Partnerships  only)  

Guaranteed  payments  

Dividends  qualifying  for  exclusion  .  .  !  . 
Net  short-term  capital  gam  (loss).  .  .  ]  , 
Net  long-term  capital  gam  (loss) 

Charitable  contributions 

'  oZ?!"  h'^u' P^°P*^^y  (section  179 ) 
Other  (attarh  schedulp)  ^ 


1  la    Credit  for  income  tax  withheld 
b    Low.lncome  housing  credit  (F.Y.  Partnerships  only) 
c    Qualified  rehabilltati 


on  your  tax  return. 


(c)  1986  1040  filers  enter 
the  amount  In  column  <b)  on: 


11. 

13a 
b 

c 


activ,ty(ies)  fFY  p  T  ^T"^'"'''"  "^'^'^'^  '°  'ental  real  estate 
activ.  y(,es).  (F.Y.  Partnerships  only)  (attach  schedule) 
C  ed.t(s,  related  to  rental  real  estate  activity(ies)  other  than  lib  and 
iic.  (f.Y.  Partnerships  only)  (attach  schedule) 

Tp^rtn''''^'  '°  ''''' ''''  I'l^'  1  ic.  and  1  Id.' 

Vr  y.  Partnerships  only)  (sttach  schedule) 

Other  credits  rattachschPfiijie)  [ 
Net  earnings  'loss)  from  self-employment . 
Gross  farming  or  fishing  income  . 
^foss  nonfarm  mrnmo 


:lce.  see  Form  1065  Instruction 


Sch.  E.  Part  II.  col.  (e)or(f) 


YS««  Pan»«r  i  l/ntfuctioni  for  \ 
\  Scnfdut««-|(fo*m  4065)  / 


Sch.  E.  Part  II.  column  (f) 
Sch.  8.  Part  II,  line  4 
Sch.  OjineS.  col.  (f)  or  (g) 
Sch.  0.  line  12.  col.  (Oor(g) 
Form  4797,  line  1 
(Enter  on  iooUabk  Um  of  youf  murn\ 

See  Form  1040  Instructions 

(S««  Ptnn^f  1  loiif  uctwj  lor  \ 
Scnfdu>«K.|(Fo»m  1065)  ) 

(Eflftr  Oft  it)o\Kitk  lines  of  your  return) 


See  Form  1040  Instructions 


\  ScftMut*  K.  I  (f ofm  1065)  ) 


 (Efller  on  apofigble  Irres  of  your  rgipf  n) 

-:il3iL22t^0^Sch.  SE.  Part  I 


V  Scnwg.«K.t<Foim  1065)  ^ 


Schedule  K-l  (Form  1065)  1986 


or.  7 


SCHEDULE  K-1 
(Form  1065) 

Otoartmetii  of  the  Treasury 
internal  Revenue  Sen/ice 


Partner's  Identifying  number  ► 
Partner's  name,  address,  and  ZIP  code 


Partner's  Share  of  Income,  Credits,  Deductions,  etc 

For  calendar  year  1986  or  fiscal  year 
  1986.  and  ending   jg  • 


A(l)  Is  partner  a  general  partner?.   ...  Yes 
(F.Y.  Partnerships  only)  If  'yes'  to  Question  A(l) " 
(Z)  Does  partner  materially  participate  in  the 
trade  or  business  activity(ies)  included  in 

'•nes  la.  7. 10.  and  12?  0  Yes  □  No 

(3)  Ooes  partner  actively  participate  in  the 
rental  real  estate  activity(ies)  included  in 

lines  lb  and  lid?  .  □  Yes  □  No 

H      Partner's  share  of  liabilities 

o:.'r:": ;  ;.-..«^.w..y.. 

e    Jtfhatjype  of  entity  is  this  Dartn;r7  V  — xj^;;'.^;'^- 


0MB  No  1545-0099 


11©86 


Partnership's  Identifying  number  r  ic^^^  

Partnership's  name.  ad^.  and  ZIP  code   ^^^-^^^^^-iiS. 


(II)  End  Of 
year 

...So. 
'"So 


Jtnmneof  y 


t^VT^  Income  not  included 

icj  urdmary  mcome   |    in  column  (c).  plus 
fromline  lafaHi>uyl   nontaiable income 


Enter  partner's  percentape  nf-*'*  Score  decrease 
Dr«#;».i.    •  or  termination 

Profit  Sharing  

Loss  sharing   ^t^' 

Ownership  of  capital    .  .   .          Jo"  ^ 
E     IRS  Center  where  partnership  fileVrVtuVn  j^^u^iS 
F     Tax  Shelter  Registration  Number  ►  — ^^-Ctr^c^,  

""^'^  tt'„rr"T'''  ^^^^-^^ intVrVstV; 

he  partnership  increase  after  Oct  ^2. 1986?  □  YesD  No 

(2)  (F.Y.  Partnerships  only)  Did  the  partnership  start  or  acquire  a 
new  activity  after  Oct.  22. 1986?  .   .   .   ,    □  YesD  No 

ructions.) 


Caution.  ,ie,e.  ic  auachea  Partner:  In.^rnr.:^:^^^^;^ 

{»)  Distributive  share  item 
la    Ordinary  income  (loss) 

b    Incojne  or  loss  from  rental  real  esta'te  act;vity(ies).'(F.Y.  Partnerships 

p"oir  '°" ''^'"'^^'"J-  e^-^-  P^^"e^Hips  only)  ■ 
Pare^hi'pTo:;""'  —  on  Schedu.  K-l.  A 

Guaranteed  payments  

Dividends  qualifying  for  exclusion    .   .   .  *   

Net  short-term  capital  gam  (loss).    .    .   .  , 
Net  long-term  capital  gam  (loss)  1   *   *  ' 

Charitable  contributions 

SS:r;aSl"?: P-perty  (section  179 , 


llj!gs^3;tach  statement;  (See  oa«  12  ^f  tl..       i  n'^J' 

^turt^  («)  Losses  not  inouded  '  

in  column  (c).  plus         Withd-' jwals  and 
unailQwaoie  deductions  drjtnbulions 


(b)  Amount  ^986  1040  filers  enter 

the-amount  In  column  (b)  on: 

Sch.  E.PartlL  col.  (e)or(f) 


it)  Caoital  account 
at  end  of  year 


C 

d 

2 
4 


o 

^  C 

0:s 


5 
6 

7^ 

8 
9 
10 


Ila 
b 


Other  (attarh  «;rho/^^f|^ 

Credit  for  income  tax  withheld 


V»  q. 


12 
I3a 
b 

c 


Low-income  housmg  credit  (F.Y.  Partnerships  only) 

SS1s7^TpT  T"''""  ^^'^^^^  estate 
activ.ty(  es).  (F.Y.  Partnerships  only)  (attach  schedule) 

i  ic.  (F.Y.  Partnerships  only)  (attach  schedule) 

(F  Y 'paJtff  '°  lie.  and  lid.' 

(F  Y.  Partnerships  only)  (attach  schedule) 

Other  credits  ^'attach  scheriiiie) 
Net  earnings  (loss)  from  self-employment 
Gfoss  farming  or  fishing  income  .  . 
-Gross  nnrHqrm  incnmp 


For  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  Notice.  „.  Form  1065  Instruction 


Y^?*  l"«iuct»oni  fof\ 

\  ScnMuj«  K.  1  (Fwm  1065)  ) 


Sch.  £.  Part  II.  column  (f) 
Sch.  8.  PartIL  line  4 
Sch.  0.  line  5.  col.  (f)or(g) 
Sch.  0.  line  12.  col.  (f)  or  (g) 
Form  4797.  line  1 
(Efllw  on  jpohgtiie  li<i«o(  ycut  ttiutn) 

See  Form  1040  Instructions 

/See  Pirtn^f  i  lnitioct»oni  lor \ 
V  Scn«ui«K  UFwm  1065)  / 

(tnitt  Oft  30olic3ble  tinei  ol  your  return) 

See  Form  1040  Instructions 


P»rrntt  1  inititictfoot  iof\ 
\  5cn«ju<«K.nFwm  1065)  / 


(£ntey  un  aopfigbtt  fin«  ol  vo^f  tttutn} 
Sch.  SE.  Part  I 

V  S<h«tui»K  Hfotm  1065)  / 


Schedule  K-l  (Form  1065)  1986 


4562 


Depreciation  and  Amortization 


0MB  No  1545  0172 


7  Property  subject  to  sect.on  16a(eX2)  elect.on  (see  .nstruct.ons) 

8  Other  deDrpnatinn   a;  


FLOUR 
SUGAR 
BASE 

SHORTNING 

CAKE 

YEASV 

2  DOZ.  BOXES 
1  DOZ.  BOX 


SEPT.  85 
8.25 

17.50 

20.00 

19.00 

24.50 

43.00 

19.00 

23.95 

175.20 


FOOD  COSTS  COMPARISON 
MAR.  86  JULY  86 


8.25 
17.50 
20.00 
17.50 
24.50 
43.00 
19.00 
23.95 
173.70 


8.25 
17.50 
19.75 
17.00 
24.50 
43.00 
19.00 
23.95 
172.95 


DEC.  86 
7.90 

17.25 

18.90 

17.50 

24.50 

41.00 

19.00 

23.95 


170.00 


JUNE  87 
8.20 

17.50 

18.90 

17.50 

24.50 

41.00 

18.25 

22.70 


168.55 


DEC.  87 
7.90 

17.90 

18.21 

16.95 

24.50 

34.81 

18.94 

22.70 


161.91 


ERIC 


561 


ERIC  Clearinghouse  for 
Junior  Colleges        ^tf  1999 


